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A FRENCH GIRL. 


HE first domicile in which I set foot 

on French soil was a Zensior in the 
Rue de Castiglione. Many Americans 
will recollect the place, for to many it 
has been, as to me, a first introduction 
to dark-paved entrance-vaults, to con- 
cicrges living in a hole in the wall, to 
stone stairways which lead up through a 
house with musty, obscure passages, and 
dining-room and kitchen in the third 
story, and to Frangoises skating every 
morning over the bed-room floors after 
deftly arranging bed and toilet-table, I 
sat in the breakfast-room a few morn- 
ings after I came, a large mirror opposite 
me reflecting every movement, another 
so arranged as to convey the reflection 
on into the passage, toa little box where 
the waiter, a round, handsome Italian, 
seemingly beset with a chronic wonder 
why Americans run round the world so 
much, arranged his forks and napkins. 
The room seemed full of eyes all around, 
I was chilly, felt very strange to the 
place, and not at all sure [ had done a 
proper thing in coming down and order- 
ing my breakfast alone: in short, quite 
uncomfortable, 


Suddenly a door behind me opencd, 
and Mademoiselle Ronselle, a large, 
well-made girl with a resolute litle 
mouth, glided in: “Pardon, mademoi- 
selle: is it that Iam permitted to break- 


fast with you? The little red mouth 
smiled sweetly as she scated herself at 


the long table, What a bath of pleas- 
ure and comfort she gave me at once! 
Her gay, unembarrassed grace was 
charming. I know I seemed gauche 
beside her. 

In a moment a gentleman of my own 
party, Mr. Leonard, came in. It was a 
case of unmixed, direct fascination, He 
absolutely stared at Mademoiselle Ron- 
selle, ordered tea instead of coffee, and, 
as he listened to her enthusiasm about 
last night's opera, actually drank the 
stuff. When she addressed him with, 
“Monsieur vient de St. Louis?” which 
she had gathered from our talk, he suc- 
cumbed at once. 

As soon as we rose he went and in- 
trigued with the head-waiter to change 
his place at dinner so as to face Made- 
moiselle Ronselle, She was not remark- 
ably pretty, though she had "a smile 
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which would have gilded the mud,” 
and wonderful eyes, holding more pas- 
sionate possibilities than one often reads 
in French eyes; but the quality of her 
nature just wrapped his in complete and 
instant isolation from every other. One 
most telling charm was her quickness 
of feeling and her unrestrained way of 
expressing it. Evidently no harsh, re- 
pressing frown had checked the spring 
of her spirit. Afterward I found this to 
be common with well-brought-up French 
girls. They are taught to regulate and 
express gracefully their impulses, but the 
fine charm of an open, fearless, innocent 
eye and lip is never brushed off. What 
we call self-control, which is really mere 
reticence, is not so present as with us. 

John Leonard's was a kind of posses- 
sion one reads of, but does not often see. 
The audacious, ycllow-haired young 
American reveled in it. 

At dinner the father and mother ap- 
peared—nice people, and Fortune hav- 
ing been kind to them, they had come 
up from the provinces for their first visit 
to the capital. “A présent," M. Ron- 
selle said, “nous faisons le Dimanche 
tous les jours; and then madame trod 
on his toe, for the phrase savored too 
strongly of the time when Sunday was 
their only “day out." 

What pleasure they had! so sincere, 
so hearty! Mademoiselle Ronselle be- 
came a great favorite in the house, and 
went everywhere with us American girls, 

One day we went to Malmaison. The 
air was crisp and sparkling as in Amer- 
ica, the pink horse-chestnuts gleamed 
like an Aurora on the banks of the Seine, 
the pink parasols were flushing the 
Champs Elysées, the fountains seemed 
glad to be in Paris—as glad as we were, 
Out in the country were trim cottages 
with pear and cherry trees trained against 
the walls, a white wilderness adazzle 
with sunkissed blossoms, the tiny kitch- 
en-gardens, crammed with daintily-kept 
vegetables, tossing up a vivid emerald- 
Green against the whiteness—as the 
grass of an Alpine dell creeps up to the 
Snow-peaks. The vermilion-tiled roofs 
—for the old thatch flowering with house- 
lecks and clematis is now unlawful— 





were of the same shade as the scarlet 
umbrellas which dotted the road, borne 
by the market-women, with their keen, 
patient eyes and bronzed foreheads com- 
ing out finely underneath their white 
caps, 

We saw fields of buckwheat, remind- 
ing us of America, We heard also our 
American oriole, whose note I have lis- 
tened for in vain among English groves 
all dripping with song. The river caught 
and caressed the sunbeams, so willing 
to be rocked thus, As we flew past a 
sudden blue of violets was flashed to 
us from the woods—naive imperialists, 
wearing Napoleon's flower. 

At Reuil we found a féte. It was per- 
haps one of the many fétes of the “ mois 
de Maric," or else the stony little village, 
near which is Malmaison, celebrated the 
day of its patron saint with the usual 
procession of young girls in white veils 
scattering flowers, children dressed as 
angels, priests and censer-boys. Nota 
soul was left in the houses, which wére 
festooned outside and across the street 
from window to window with roses and 
azaleas, It was very pretty to roll into 
the midst of so gay a scene through 
arches of evergreen twined with flowers. 


It was almost as if they had expected 
us, and made ready with music and 


holiday garb. 

We jumped out of the carriages, 
“Allons!'' said Mademoiselle Leontine, 
slipping her armin mine. “I make you 
to see everything. I explain all to you. 
Me, I understand this, We do like this 
at home in St. Savinien;” and casting a 
quick glance to see if Mr. Leonard was 
following, she mingled in the crowd, ask- 
ing questions quickly, kindly, graciously, 
She was one with them at once. “ Voici 
something of the prettiest!" and she 
directed us to one of the reposoirs erect- 
ed at intervals along the street. Like 
all the others, it was made of white linen, 
with moss and evergreen twisted into 
pillars decorated by colored mosses in 
patterns, the roof formed of laurel leaves, 
close andshining, just like emerald scales, 
Inside of each was an altar with candles 
and bouquets, and when the procession 
halted at the door, as many as could 
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crowded in to kneel before the image of 
the saint who caused all this fuss, 
Farther on was a tent with an exhibi- 
tion such as I have never seen in any 
other place—a kind of tableaux or foses 
plastigues, taken by children from ten 
to thirteen robed in pure white, as nearly 
as possible like the drapery of a statue, 
elevated on a large revolving platform. 


The scenes were the adventures of. 


Joseph and his brethren, and the suffer- 
ings of our Lord at the twelve stations 
on the Via Dolorosa, In this last the 
costumes were bright and carefully ac- 
curate. Evidently the grouping was by 
some artistic hand, but the children, with 
their fine perception and vivid intelli- 
gence, had added, I could not doubt, a 
subtle grace, a warmer meaning, in the 
droop of an eyelid or the poise of a limb. 
St. Veronica especially, a little maid with 
solemn brown eyes, holding out the hand- 
kerchicf, was as reverent and enthusias- 
tic as any Bavarian actor in the Passion- 
play of Ober-Ammergau. There was 
nothing dramatic: the effect was of 
groups of statues, for the children stood 
literally motionless, 

The procession outside swept on to 
the church, the priests continuing to 
chant, the boys to wave their censers, 
for which a man gave them the time by 
opening and shutting something in the 
form of a book. 

“Shall we go in?” we queried. 

“ Pourquoi pas?” said Leontine. “You 
should sce all.” 

We were given the post of honor. 
There was a mass, and then a short ad- 
dress, Mademoiselle Leontine sat there, 
her hands folded in her lap, a complacent 
smile on her face, and such a pretty little 
air of having got up the whole thing for 
our entertainment: you would have said, 
a gracious young lady from a chateau 
near by, and these her faithful vassals. 

When the festal pomp had left the 
church—the same where poor Josephine 
is buried—two little girls started up and 
began scattering lilies on the altar-steps, 
and a bride tripped up and was married. 
She would have been very pretty but 
that her head was cropped, for the peas- 
ants sell their tresses every four years; 


but the veil and wreath hid the loss pretty 
well, 

“Oh, how she is innocent! how she is 
sweet!” exclaimed Leontine; and while 
a little girl and boy, carrying small bas- 
kets, went round with true French grace 
to gather the usual alms for the poor, 
she pressed forward to offer her good 
wishes, 

I don't know what it was, whether she 
crossed the path of a woman in the 
throng, or the woman hers—I thought 
the woman jostled her, and then was‘ 
angry at her being there—but I saw 
Leontine shrink back with a shudder, 
and then bow and murmur something 
apologetic to the bitterest face I ever saw. 
There was malignity, a sneer, in every 
fibre. For a few seconds the cold, cruel 
eyes rested on Leontine steadily, the lip 
curled, and while we all shuddered si- 
multancously, she said distinctly, 4s 
revoir, mademoiselle ["' 

“Come out, Leontine,” I said, rushing 
up. “Let us go! Ict us go!” 

With the unsaid congratulations pal- 
sied on her lip, Leontine left the church. 
Out in the sparkling air throbbing to the 
music of “Mourir pour la Patrie,” she 
laughed merrily. “Me, I am not super- 
stitious,"” she said, “What have you, 
my friends? What have you, Mr, Leon- 
ard? Itwasamatvats caur—thatis all.” 

With a little of the dash taken out of us 
we pursued our way to Malmaison. The 
roses which Josephine cultivated—espe- 
cially the coquettish one named after her 
—laughed inside the railings, the labur- 
num blossoms lit the avenue with the 
gentle glow of their gold, the masses 
of rhododendron chanted of Virginia 
woods, but we hurricd on to the house, 
with merely a look at the garden-scat 
where the empress received Napoleon's 
visit after the divorce. 

On the threshold Mrs. Burnham turn- 
ed: “I suppose there never was a more 
unhappy woman than Josephine when 
she entered here.” 

Leontine looked at her, and I saw she 
grew a little pale. One by one we walk- 
ed into the shadow of that great grief 
not yet paled. 

They showed us the rooms—dining- 
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room, bed-room, salon —smaller and 
plainer than we expected, with an abun- 
dance of polished woods, inlaid cabinets 
and beaufets, all exquisitely neat and 
homelike. At last we came to that sad 
piece of tapestry-work which has Josc- 
phine’s needle stuck in it as she left it 
for the last time. We all shed tears as 
we stood and gazed. I stood next to 
Leontine. She trembled, and I heard a 
hollow sound come from her lips, " De- 
serted! deserted!" All at once she sank 
down on the floor beside the frame, 
crouched together in a heap, her head 
on her knees, in a passion of sobs. We 
were all thunderstruck, John Leonard 
rushed forward impetuously, and tried 
toraise her, But she resisted when she 
saw who it was? she pushed him away. 
Then he knelt down and passionately 
whispered something in her ear. I think 
he told his love in that moment, At 
any rate, she let him help her to rise and 
lead her to a window. 

“We had better be off," said Mrs. 
Leonard, John's mother. “Poor Made- 
moiselle Ronselle is nervous, That wo- 
man frightened her in the church, and 
then this was too much for her.” 

“Vous croyez, madame?" said Le- 
ontine simply. ‘I never was nervous 
before." 

We all studied Leontine after that. 

“ Bourgeoise !' said some of our party, 
and talked about tradespeople with a 
curl of the lip—an amusing curl when 
one reflected that all their drafts from 
home had a soap-and-candle or dry- 
goods basis, or perchance a note-shaving 
one, 


Two years passed on, and over the 
brilliant, tossing sea of the Boulevards 
came a voice, “Peace! be still!" heard 
in the hissing of the first Prussian shell. 

“Listen!” said I to Mrs. Burnham one 
October morning. “ We have let the last 
detachment of Americans go through 
the lines, and now—" 

“Yes, now our lot is cast in with this 
city for better or worse," replied Mrs. 
Burnham, assuming an elevated expres- 
sion, “It has been our home: we will 
not desert it now.” 





Mrs. Burnham, most matter-of-fact of 
Americans, had risen to living for an 
idea, and she seated herself by the win- 
dow with the mien of dame in beleaguer- 
ed fortress. We were but three now— 
our original party had scattered. 

At that window we sat for many weeks, 
feeling the slow tightening of the chain 
around us, our perceptions sharpened 
by the patient suffering we witnessed. 

“What, in the name of mercy, is that?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Buraham one morning 
as we heard overhead a terrific thump- 
ing and stamping and pounding, with 
bounds like those of a catamount. It 
continued at intervals through the day, 
and at night became frightful, 

We appealed to Madame Brigau, our 
landlady. She came back to us a mo- 
ment after: “Ah, madame! the poor 
gentleman above is desolated. He sends 
a world of apologies. Itis long since he 
had a spark of fire, and for one week he 
has kept his bed so as not to freeze ; but 
now it is that the bed-clothes are sold, 
mon Dieu! and he says he cannot feel 
him the legs; and so he take a little 
exercise.” 

And so—and so, after that, M. Monse- 
let studied his Sanskrit Veda by our fire 
every evening, burying himself among 
the strange sounds, his lips moving like 
a priest's over a breviary, so as to be no 
check on our conversation. To our 
great delight, we had in the meagre, 
bright-eyed man the figure of the’Schol- 
ar, the traditional type, springing up 
only in the old civilizations like this, of 
marvelous learning and marvelous pov- 
erty, and simple asa baby. . 

On New Year's Day, voila, a spy! 
Four gensdarmes came to take onc of 
our fellow-boarders and his wife, soi- 
disant Belgians, but they had fled just 
in time. Then we had a domiciliary 
visit. We also were foreigners, We 
must go instantly before the mayor of the 
arrondissement, In vain we protested 
ourselves Americans, showed the United 
States flag, and demanded that the Uni- 
ted States consul should be sent for. 

Quite a little crowd was on the stairs 
and in the court, I noticed a man ina 
red waistcoat, bareheaded, with black 
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curly hair, and caught the gleam of a 
black eye that sent me back into the 
room with a knowledge of what faces 
swarmed behind barricades not far from 
here cighty years ago. 

“There is nothing to do but go qui- 
etly,” said Mrs. Burnham, but I deter- 
mined to make an effort. “Is it we,” 
said I—"is it we you would accuse, who 
have worn ourselves out for the people 
of your quarter? We have given of our 
substance, we have eaten but two meals 
a day, to have a portion for your wives 
and daughters. You, Jacques,” said I 
suddenly to one sullen-looking creature 
just outside the door—‘yex know that 
but for us your wife would have frozen 
her feet off standing in the linc waiting 
for a meat-ticket. We have worked our 
fingers off to make you warm garments. 
Tenez!" and I ran to Mrs, Burnham's 
armoire and showed the coats and 
clothes that "Dorcas had made." “And | 
as for wood—regard our wood-box! It ' 
is empty, wellnigh. Where is the rest? 
Gone to keep you warm." 

“C'est vrai, c'est vrai,” interrupted 
the landlady: “the ladies have the 
little blaze very mean now, and besides, 
the poor gentleman au quatriéme, whose 
knees are no more knees to him, they 
have him down all the evenings to sit in 
the salon with them, Is it for a friend 
they give up their so delicate privacy ? 
No, it is a poor creature who is none of 
their acquaintance, but he is of us, mes 
amis—nous autres,” 

“And to crown all,’’ I continued to 
the sergent-de-ville, “you come for us 
when our protector is gone, to take us to 
the bureau, before the crowd, where it 
is not proper for ladies to go alone. We 
gonot. Return in two hours—M. Burn- 
ham will then be here. Till then put a 
guard at the porte-cochére if it pleases 
you. We cannot escape up the chim- 
ney.” 

“Ah," cried a voice in the crowd, 
“these are no Americans, 
icans, they speak not French so well.” 


“I know that accent,” said another: | 


“itis German, Me, I have been in Ger- 
many ; and she has the hair blonde just 
like the Prussians,” 


The Amer- . 


“Oh, for Heaven's sake be quiet!" 
said Mrs, Burnham to me. ‘I told you 
our best plan was to go along quietly." 

“Ah bah!" cried another, “I have 
seen Americans who had the hair as 
that, on the Boulevard, I have driven 
them when I had a carriage.” 

“Va," said the first, contemptuously, 
“thou hast no eyes, The shade is quite 
other," 

I should have laughed any other time 
at my safety turning on the shade of my 
hair, or rather on the correctness of eye 
of two vauriens, But ] did not then. 

“That we are Americans can easily 
be ascertained, you know,” I said to the 
officer. “Return in two hours. And 
clear the house of madame of these in- 
grates. Puta guard at the door. We 
demand that.” 

The house was cleared, three sergents- 
de-ville were sect pacing up and down 
outside, Mrs. Burnham devoted herself 
to making her “ préparations.” 

She put on nearly all the clothes she 
could find, among the rest an enormous 
petticoat, down-quilted, which she had 
picked up in Switzerland, one or two 
worsted sacques, and a large quilted one 
over them, Her traveling-suit was of 
bearskin, cloak, cap and muff, and over 
the cap a thick red woolen hood was 
tied tightly under the chin, a Macpher- 
son plaid round her shoulders, and as an 
extra wrap she threw over her arm a 
thick coarse skirt of blue serge we had 
made for a poor woman. She grasped 
a large American flag in one hand, the 
other, thrust through her muff, held one 
of the yard-long loaves our bread came 
in, and a huge bunch of wax flowers we 
were just making for a fancy fair, “Itis 
as well to be prepared," she said. “We 
don’t know what may happen.” 

Thus she stood, bolt-upright in the 
middle of the floor, holding tightly the 
unfurled American flag, when the mayor 
of the arrondissement was announced. 

“Show him up,” said she. 

Frightened as I was, I laughed. 

“Pardon, madame!" said the little 
man, panting and bowing low. 

“We are quite ready to go," returned 
Mrs. Burnham: “you need not have 
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taken the trouble to come for us your- 
self.” 

“Mais madame does not compre- 
hend.” 

“ Excuse me, sir; I comprehend all I 
wantto,” she continued loftily, " [have 
nothing to say about it now: I cannot 
talk. I must save my strength for what 
may be before me. Have the goodness 
to lead the way, monsieur;" and she 
advanced to the door, waving him on 
before her. 

“Mais, madame, permit that I ex- 
plain—” 

“Explanations would be supereroga- 
tory. We shall submit. Pass out, if you 
please ;"* and she bore down upon him 
waving the American flag, pressing him 
to the very threshold, where the little 
man capered about in perplexity, ‘Pass 
out! pass out! We are ready, as you 
see. Submission and patience are wo- 
man's only resources, I regret that my 
young friend *—here a reproachful look 
at me—'"should have given way to her 
excitement before your officials, which I 
suppose has brought upon us this fresh 
ignominy.” 

The poor little man, in complete be- 
wilderment, repeated her last word," Ig- 
nominy ?” : 

“Yes, ignon.uwy,” returned Mrs, Burn- 
ham: “we may feel it, I suppose, 
though—" 


“Madame does not refer to the visit I | 


have the honor to make her at present ?”" 

“I most certainly do—a very unusual 
proceeding on your part, I take it, Mon- 
sieur le Maire." 

“Pardon, madame—” 

“Pardon! Do you ask my pardon?" 
and Mrs. Burnham's features relaxed 
into an angelic smite, ‘ You have it, be 
assured, lamasincere though humble 
Christian, I trust, and I shall harbor no 
resentment, You are only doing what 
you believe to be your duty, my poor 
monsieur. We too know our duty, and 
shall endeavor to perform it—in silence. 
Conduct us, if you please.” 

“Oh, madame, madame! be pleased 
to listen—” 

“We are in your power. We make 
No resistance ; and Mrs, Burnham cast 


up her eyes and took a fresh hold of her 
muff, flag and wax flowers, 

M. le Maire struck his forehead with 
both hands, then plunged them in his 
pockets and stamped on the floor. 

“As a sheep before her shearers—" 
commenced the lady, 

“Dear Mrs. Burnham," I said, “there 
is some mistake: perhaps monsicur docs 
not wish to take us away.” 

“Let him summon his minions,” re- 
plied Mrs. Burnham, now wrought up to 
the highest pitch, “J have shown him I 
know what will honor a woman and the 
United States of America.” 

“The young lady has right,” shricked 
the mayor, “I come to apologize, to re- 
habilitate everything, to make it all level, 
and madame will not let me finish one 
sentence. If madame would remove her 
—her scarf and her—her coiffure, and 
relieve herself of the so heavy satchel, 
maybe she would understand.” 

It was indeed time to lead madame to 
a seat and relieve her of some of her 
wraps—not the satchel, though, “My 
bag—no!"' she roused herself to say. 

Just at this moment Mr. Burnham ap- 
peared at the door: “In the name of 
common sense, what's all this?” 

“C'est un monsicur!"" exclaimed the 
official in ecstasy. 


All this time we heard nothing of our 
old companions, The Leonards had 
taken Leontine Ronselle to Germany 
with them, but we knew nothing more 
of them, except that we had heard Mon- 
sicur and Madame Ronselle had come 
to Paris and established themselves, 
One day I met a priest attached to St. 
Sulpice, which we called our parish- 
church. ‘Mon pére," I said, “ you come 
from a place of suffering, is it not so? 
Can I do anything 2” 

“I go toa place of suffering,” he an- 
swered. “If mademoiselle went with 
me?" 

He led me to a room where a girl had 
starved herself for her parents. Help 
had come that day, but too late. She 
was not in the first enthusiasm of youth, 
i but a woman past thirty, and she had 
done it deliberately, 
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“Poor thing!" said Father Brefet, “it 
was her religion, All she had, for this 
poor family do not attend to their re- 
ligious duties,” 

By the pallet, to my surprise, sat Le- 
ontine Ronselle, thin and pale. What 
astonished me more was that she was in 
the dress of an ouvriére, and her man- 
ner, though graceful and self-respecting, 
was entirely changed. 

“Will you relieve mademoiselle ?”" said 
Father Brefet: "she is exhausted and 
the mother sleeps.” 

“Llive an cinguiéme,"’ whispered Le- 
ontine, ‘if you will ascend some time.” 

I sat down by the bed in bewilder- 
ment. An evening of dread and gloom 
began. Across the floor of the bare 
room fell the shadow of the jagged cor- 
ner of the Hépital de la Pitié, whose roof 
had been blown off the day before, and 
chambers laid bare, whence they had 
borne shattered bodies. I had never be- 
fore been so near the woe of the city. I 
heard a shell pass over the house, followed 
its screaming track, and then bent my ear 
to hear it strike if it were not too distant. 
It was not, and I heard the thunder of 
the explosion, and then almost immedi- 
ately a horrible confused outcry—howl- 
ing—I don't know what to call it—an 
inarticulate medley of sounds, as if men, 
beasts and things inanimate were send- 
ing up a wail. It lasted perhaps five 
minutes, and died away slowly, very slow- 
ly, and the dolor and pain of the entire 
city seemed compressed in the last breath 
that floated past on the night wind. 

Then all was still. I looked at the 
dying girl. Her ears were closed to all 
such sounds—her eyes were fixed on a 
crucifix, I rose and went nearer to her, 
I too had need to realize a protecting 
Presence of love. ButI could not, The 
room, the house, the city, seemed utter- 
ly abandoned, The horror that once 
streamed from such a Cross when dark- 
ness was over all earth was upon me. 
1 thought of the weird, horrible outcry I 
had heard, and still the figure with arms 
outstretched in helpless suffering seem- 
ed to mock us as it heard the infinite 
wail of all time, and moved not— nay, 
its feet were nai/ed to the cross. 


| Him, so— 


Suddenly I perceived the dying wo- 
man had turned her head and was look- 
ing atme. She tried to speak, but her 
tonguc refused its office. Her last words 
had been uttered when she said “Ma 
mére.” half an hour before. 

The curé returned. She pressed the 
cross to her breast, Her eyes turned to 
her mother, then back to him with a 
speaking gaze. 

“Wonderful grace of God!” murmur- 
edhe. “Behold how she unconsciously 
imitates her Saviour! As He from His 
cross looked on the ‘mother that bore 
It is her religion, la pauvre 
fille |” 

Then he commenced the prayers for 
the dying. Leontine Ronselle had crept 
back again, and we knelt side by side 
and watched the laboring breath. 

When all was over I went up with 
Leontine to her little room. It was bare, 
no fire, no comforts—nothing. ‘ Noth- 
ing,” did I say? Nay, a smile was there, 
a trusting, happy smile. It was filled, 
garnished, warmed, illumined. I looked 
and learned a new lesson, or rather a 
clear and sweet reading of an old one. 
She wept as she spoke of her father and 
mother, both dead of smallpox. They 
had lost their all before, for it was pre- 
cisely this class of smau capitalists on 
whom the war fell hardest. 

“T have to work now," she said. 

“Itis hard,” said I, remembering the 
gay vision of two years ago, 

“No, it is not hard. I do not feel it 
hard,” she replied, and again beamed 
that lovely smile. 

She spoke frankly of John Leonard. 
He had been back in Paris, had gone 
and was to return. “It cannot be long 
now, they tell me.” 

The last words fell dreamily, and she 
evidently had flown off on the wing of 
anticipation. There was no need of 
commiseration here. We parted, prom- 
ising to meet often. 

Quite the worst feature of our impris- 
onment—I mean to us Americans—was 
the complete isolation from the world 
outside. True, Mr. Washburne got a 
bag of letters occasionally, but seldom 
any for our party. By long brooding 
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our spirit-perception, or whatever it was, 
sometimes became so vivid and pene- 
trating that we saw, heard and felt the 
ongoings of those lives so dear to us. 
Since my return I have learned facts of 
correspondence which convince me of 
a capacity of perception (magnetic or 
other) in the soul for which we have no 
name, and to which the untried majority 
will give no credence. One memorable 
day I found in the London Zimes—oh, 
joy | joy !—three blessed, priceless lines 
for me from New York. In tears and 
foolish laughter I borrowed the paper 
and carricd it home. A lady picked 
it up, and glancing over the touching 
list, said, “Don't you sce all these are 
written cheerfully and give good news 
only? Nobody would write otherwise, 
even were it so." May God forgive that 
woman! She robbed the draught my 
parched lips had snatched of almost all 
its strength, certainly of all its sparkle. 

“ Alice, go to Mademoiselle Ronselle,” 
said Mrs. Burnham one morning. “She 
must have news from some one we know 
—better than nothing, Between pho- 
tography and pigeons, I know St. Louis 
people would manage to get a letter 
inside.” 

I went, but to my astonishment found 
Mademoiselle Ronselle gone, She had 
left us no clew to her whereabouts. I 
searched the neighborhood, all in vain. 

Mrs. Burnham looked at me fixedly 
when I returned from my last ineffectual 
quest. “Do you know,” she said, “I 
think John Leonard has been in Paris 
all the time of the siege? [havea fancy 
Isaw him on the Boulevard yesterday, 
And if he has been here without letting 
Mademoiselle Ronselle know—” 

Poor Leontine! She had disappeared, 
engulfed in the freezing, starving, suffer- 
ing world of Paris. 

A month after—it was the day before 
the armistice—I crossed the river sadly. 
Last May a flower-maker, a pretty, en- 
gaging woman we had known a good 
deal of, came to me timidly, asking, 
“Would I do her the honor to go to the 
font with her little baby?" Among its 
half dozen names she put mine, and I 
accompanicd the proud and happy moth- 


er as she carried the little queen to St, 
Sulpice on a lace-covered pillow. To- 
day came the oldest child: "Oh, the 
baby ! the baby !" 

The innocent little thing lay on its 
mother's lap gasping: it was past cry- 
ing. A splinter of a shell had taken off 
one of its legs, a piece of its check, and 
struck out one eye. 

“Do you think she will live, mademoi- 
selle ?" said Annette. 

Her husband started up from a bed 
in the corner. ‘I hope she will die,” he 
said. “The woman is a fool. Do we 
want to have a child like that? What 
kind of life would she have? I hope 
she will die!" and he strode over to it 
and stood looking down on the little 
mangled, writhing form till large tears 
dropped on it. 

“My husband says he knows not 
what," said his wife, apologetically. 

“Non—it is not true. I say the thing 
I mean,” rejoined the husband; and he 
shook his fist savagely in the direction 
of the forts. Quickly wheeling, he shook 
it in the opposite direction, toward the 
Tuileries, with an oath. "Is it that we 
are tossed between the two like foot- 
balls?” he asked, waving his hand back 
and forth with a tigerish glance. 

It was almost the last shell thrown 
that took away that baby-life. 

In that quarter I found what I had 
long sought. From something Annette’s 
husband dropped, I knew their opposite 
neighbor could be no other than Leon- 
tine Ronselle. I was soon running up 
the stone staircase to her room. Was I 
always to be heralded to that sweet 
presence by suffering and death? Half- 
way up I saw a face thrust over the last 
balustrade, white, sharp and bitter, but 
I knew it for hers. She recognized me, 
for she disappeared, and I heard a gar- 
ret door closed and bolted. - No knocks, 
no calls of mine, could gain admittance. 
I went away, and came back to entreat, 
to conjure. Next day I came again. I 
haunted that stairway, that quarter, but 
I never could meet her, 1 never could 
melt her obstinate resolution, 

I actually hovered around that house. 
I used to perform circles almost uncon- 
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sciously, having that for a centre. I felt 
Mrs. Burnham's guess to be true, 

The gates were opened again now, 
and I almost think that had it not been 
for my feverish feeling about Leontine 
Ronselle, 1 should have gone out among 
the first, There was no rebound in any 
soul. We had lost heart. When we 
came to sce how we had been betrayed 
and trifled with, how all our sufferings 
and sacrifices had been only the playing 
out of a farce, to reconcile us to a result 
foreseen and determined on—not even a 
heroic, desperate resistance ! 

About this time I met John Leonard, 
frank and hearty as ever. “Have you 
been here all the time, or have you just 
come?” T asked him. 

“Oh I have been all through. I did 
not know you were here," he replied. 

“None of your friends have known 
your whereabouts," I said. 

“Yet I've been always round. I used 
to have gay times at the railway stations, 
watching the balloons start.” 

“Have you seen Mademoiselle Ron- 
selle?"’ I asked. "She came back from 
Germany with you and your mother, I 
believe.” : 

“T have not seen her since I left here 
a year ago." 

He looked grave, but spoke readily. 

“But I have scen her," I burst out. 

He glanced up quickly and colored, 
but returned quietly, “Her father and 
mother died, and she has lost all." 

“It was her misfortune, not her fault,” 
said I. 

“TI never said it was," he replied, 
drawing himself up with hauteur. 

“Do you remember,” I continued, 
“that day, the first summer we were 
here, when we all went to Malmaison, 
and she sank down beside Josephine's 
tambour-frame, crying, ‘Deserted! de- 
serted !'?"" . 

“What right have you to torture me 
this way ?” he roared, his eyes flaming, 
and he dashed out of the room. 

Soon after this the tiger in the Parisi- 
ans we had so often commented upon, 
hardly believing what we said, woke up. 
When we heard Rigault, then procureur- 
gencral to the Commune, had given a 
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laisser-passer to a priest, running, “ Al- 
low to pass M. ——, who calls himself a 
servant of some one named God," we 
felt it a portent, 

The shining May-days we spent in 
dread and watching. I saw men drag- 
ged to prison by armed women for re- 
fusing to fight. That sight always sent 
me back from the window quick. Not 
for worlds would J have caught the eye 
of one of those viragoes. Physicians 
say that the average human pulse has 
gained ten beats within the last fifty 
years. I wonder how many were gained 
last year in Paris? If, as the poet says, 
“we count time by heart-throbs,” we 
lived years in the week before the twen- 
ty-eighth of May, when the Versailles 
troops triumphed. 

The last two days we nearly starved 
to death, though provisions were in the 
next street, for we could not go out to 
get them, and had omitted to lay in any, 
When the barricade near us was carried, 
one of the last, and "Vive la Ligne!” 
echoed down the street, we all rushed 
out in rapture. That night we stood 
trembling and gazed at the south-western 
sky, lurid with flames which seemed to 
have a malign personality. The Com- 
mune had said it would dic red-handed. 

A day or two afterward, Annette, the 
mother of the baby killed by a shell, 
was very ill, and I had gone over to 
watch with her. My maid came for me 
at daybreak. Just then on the staircase 
was some confusion: a gendarme and I 
know not who else were there. I told 
her-to run down and bring the fiacre to 
a side door, and while I waited I heard 
a heavy foot come up tothe fifth éage, 
where I stood. I knew the floor above 
was empty, a range of garrets, and I 
turned and ran up and stepped inside a 
small one which the rays from an oppo- 
site one showed to be bare and deserted, 
and sat down on a box to wait for Val- 
entine's footstep. It was long ere I 
heard that, but I heard something else 
which froze my blood with horror. Two 
women were in the opposite garret. One 
I could not see, but the profile of the 
other, by leaning forward, was within 
my view, I being in darkness, and the 
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wan, drear light of early morning re- 
vealing its cold, dull lines. Something 
about it seemed not unfamiliar. I sat 
quiet and listened. 

_ “Give me your hand! embrace me!" 
said one voice. “You have been capa- 
ble of avenging yourself—thus! You 
have put the fire to his house. ‘To meet 
that in these days, it is refreshing !" 

The other seemed to listen unwillingly, 
coldly, if I could judge from the tone 
and Jook with which her companion 
continued, “Bon! bon! give me the 
hand.” 

“She is frightened at what she has 
done !"? murmured my trembling lips. 

The talk went on, or rather the mono- 
logue of exultation: “They think to 
have it all their own way, these coquins 
—ah! Yet who would have thought it 
of you, mon enfant? And is it that he 
has escaped ?"" 

“T don't know," said a voice that 
thrilled through my every nerve. 

Was I awake? Had this come into 
my every-day life, this opening of hor- 
rid, shuddering secrets? I knew now 
whose was the last voice—Leontine Ron- 
selle’s—and the remembered face was 
that of the woman who had frightened 
us all at the church in Reuil two or three 
years ago. Her “au revoir’ had been 
a prophecy, then? ‘You have put the 
fire to his house." I could not doubt 
whose house it was, 

Valentine's voice rose: “ Mademoi- 
selle! mademoiselle!’ and I started 
down. 

One day in December, John Leonard 
came to me, saying that the examination 


of two pétroleuses arrested for firing the | 


house where he lived in the Rue Royale 
was to take place the next day at Ver- 


sailles, and he had been summoned, in | 
| assassination near Montmartre. 


common with the other inmates, 


“Do you know who one of these wo- | 


men is?” said he, looking at me intently. 
“Yes, I know," I said shortly. 
“You do? How?" 
“No matter.” 
“ How long have you known it?" 
"From the day after it was done.” 
“Well,” grimly, “I thought if some 
of you went down with me, there might 


occur some chance of being of use to 
her.” 

We set off early in the morning. It 
was the same road by which we had 
gone to Malmaison on that well-re- 
membered day, How different all with- 
out as well as within us! Every now 
and then we came to a heap of stones, 
a rude cross and an inscription like 
this: “Ici reposent les corps de tg Fran- 
gais’; farther on the same thing in 
German, over perhaps the same num- 
ber of stranger hearts stilled for ever. 
Then a church with the stecple gone 
and roof blown off. On the outside of 
some barns fragments of last year's elec- 
toral addresses still hung. I saw a rag 
of the famous plébiscite of *7o, and dis- 
ciphered the emperor's “ Frenchmen, I 
have given you twenty years of pros- 
perity and glory!" How long ago all 
that seemed! One keen-witted farmer 
was philosophically illustrating the prov- 
erb, “It’s an ill wind that blows no one 
any good,” for he had put up palisades 
around his ruined domain, and charged 
half a franc for admittance to see the 
ravages. Photographs of the house were 
also sold for the benefit of sufferers, and 
pieces of riddled furniture and farm-im- 
plements as souvenirs. Ah! we necded 
no souvenirs. 

We drove on past the prison of St. 
Pierre, where the poor girl we so yearned 
over had spent the last six months, to 
the place where the conseil de guerre was 
held. The room was large and well- 
filled, Other examinations came first, 
three or four precocious gamins of sev- 
entcen or eighteen, who had sat on the 
courts-martial of La Roquette prison, 
where the silver hairs of the saintly arch- 
bishop had been dabbled with blood; 
and then a number of men charged with 
These 
occupied much time in a sad _persist- 
ence to prove their presence elsewhere, 


‘and it was growing dark when the trag- 
' edy drew near its end. 


It lacked noth- 
ing to make it look tragic when one of 
them, lifting his eyes to heaven, swore his 
innocence on the ashes of his father and 
mother, and another, a tall, pale man, 
stretched forth his long arms and ex- 
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claimed, “Je me tournerai vers cette 
grande figure divine et humaine, et je 
lui dirai, J'ai é&te enchainé comme toi, 
martyrisé comme toi, et de toi seul 
j'attends la justice qui n'est pas de ce 
monde.” 

The examination of the two pétro- 
leuses was adjourned till the next day, 
and the next day we were there again 
with nerves whose tension was pain, 

We had to wait in the ante-room, Be- 
fore long, John Leonard’s ruddy face 
grew ashy, his strong frame shook like 
a leaf, and we really thought he would 
faint. We looked around for assistance, 
Near us sat a religicux who had been 
pointed out to us as a witness connected 
with the murder of M, Daguerry, curate 
of the Madeleine —-a man with a fine 
face, and clear brown eyes looking in- 
ward with unutterable sadness, as if see- 
ing again the scenes of the past months, 
To him I turned: “ Would monsicur give 
the gentleman his arm to the window ?" 

“No, no, no," said Leonard. “Don't, 
Miss Alice! Stuff! Be quict!” 

“It is too close for mademoiselle here: 
I will get the window open for her," said 
the religicux in low, smooth tones; and 
under this pretext we followed him as he 
made way for us through the throng. 
He was a large, powerful man, in the 
dress of his order, with very flowing 
robes, and he stood in front of us and 
made a sort of screen, so that unobserved 


Mr. Leonard got a breath of the biting | 


December blast. 

“That will do,” he said at length, and 
I knew he would not falter again. 

We went in presently, the penetrating 
eye of the Dominican following us, 
The accused were shown to seats near 
us—Lecontine white and wasted, but nev- 
er so handsome. Every fibre of her 
face, every movement of her pliant form, 
had found and taken its function, Each 
was a separate voice for the soul within. 
She wore a loose waist of some scarlet 
stuff drawn slightly at the top, baring 
part of her shoulders and all her mar- 
ble-white throat. It was exactly Char- 
lotte Corday's costume in her portrait at 
the Luxembourg, and had much the 
effect of the blood-red tunic Mary queen 


of Scots donned for execution. Leon- 
tine was quite French enough to have 
regarded this effect. By her side was 
the woman I had seen with her in the 
Rue Garanciére. They told us she was 
the one who used to rush round, revol- 
ver in hand, during the courts-martial 
at La Roquette, threatening all who 
spoke for the prisoners. She did not 
secm to me of the lowest depravity, 1 
think she was drunk—as all Paris was 
then—with excitement and horror. 

“Avancez, citoyenne,” said the pres- 
ident to Leontine. “Does monsicur re- 
cognize this woman?” to Mr. Leonard. 

John did not look at Leontine, but 
steadily at his interrogator, 

The president mistook the meaning of 
this, for he added hastily, “I wish to say, 
does monsieur recognize her as one of 
those on'the stairs the night of the fire?" 

“No,” said Leonard, “I do not.” 

“You have seen those women, mon- 
sieur ?” 

- “T have, and I know this was not one 
of them.” 

“Then you have never seen her be- 
fore?" 

John’s face worked. He answered dog: 
gedly, ‘* Monsieur, 1am not acquainted 
with the manner of conducting examina- 
tions in this country. In mine we should 
say that was wandering far from the 
point. It wastes a deal of time. I was 
kept here dancing attendance all day 
yesterday. I don't sce what difference 
it makes, even if I could say who I have 
or have not seen in this confounded 
place.” 

“But, monsieur, these women were 
found on your stairs,” said the public 
prosecutor. 

“Oh, the idea is to hang some one for 
the fire, whether the right one or not?” 

“Ah—a—a—sacre! sacre!” and the 
whole court rose in a fume of indigna- 
tion. The hubbub was deafening. 

“Monsieur forgets himself,’ panted 
the prosecutor. ‘We are not a tribunal 
of the Commune, as he has perhaps seen 
them last May. We want only justico— 
we.” 

“For God's sake, don't irritate them !" 
whispered Mrs, Burnham, 
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Leonard swept the damp hair off his 
forehead: “I was wrong. I've no 
smooth ways—never had—and haven't 
learned them in this blasted city, which 
I wish to God I had never seen. But I 
ask your pardon, monsieur—I ask your 
pardon,” bowing with true Western 
frankness to each member of the com- 
mission des graces, ‘Can I do more ?* 

“C'est bien, monsicur—c’ est tout bien } 
Think of it no more. Will you swear 
to your statements ?" 

Certainly he would, and he did swear 
up and down that he had seen and noted 
the women on the stairs the night in 
question, and that the prisoner was sure- 
ly not one, perjuring himself over and 
over again, 

There was a pause during some for- 
malities. I had time to look at John 
Leonard's face, the perspiration standing 
on it in big drops, and wonder if he was 
capable of the only reparation in his 
power. Then I looked at the girl with 
the red chemise like Charlotte Corday's, 
and the desolate violet eyes, on trial for 
her life, and queried, Would it be ac- 
cepted? 1 doubted. And I could see 
no way to make it possible. 

“The name of monsicur," was the 
next question, 

“That again, is not to the point,” 
growled Leonard, “but I've no objection 
to telling you, especially since you've 
got it there on your paper. John Leon- 
ard, an Amcrican citizen.” 

A ring, one we all recognized, was 
produced. This was found on the pris- 
oner. “Have you seen it before, mon- 
sicur?* John eyed it fixedly. He want- 
ed to aver positively that his eyes had 
never rested on it, but he feared to get 
entangled in some net. 

“Behold the initials of monsieur on 
the inside,” continued the lawyer, “Is 
it your property ?"* 

“It is none of my property,” said John 
quickly, “As for the initials, they may 
mean Jacques Lesueur or Jacques any- 
body else: indeed, perhaps they stand 
for Jules Le Favre.” | 

The joke was not well reccived. No , 
one laughed. 

“She must have stolen it from some- 


body,” said the judge. ‘It is too valu- 
able for her. She is a thief, at all 
events." 

“I did not steal it,’ said Leontine, 
speaking for the first time. 

“Where did you get it then ?” 

“Tt was given to me.” 

"Yes, very probable, By whom, pray ?” 

Leontine hesitated a moment, looked 
round like a hunted animal. “By my 
fiancé,” she firmly said. 

“Where is he?” 

“He is dead—to me,” she answered, 
in a voice so hollow that it made a silence 
in the room. 

John’s eycs met hers for an instant— 
that was all: another second would have 
betrayed both, One flash of passionate 
adjuration on his part not to betray their 
acquaintance, for her own sake—her 
own sake: she was lost if she did. 
These lawyers were on the right scent 
now. 

Leontine smiled. How strange was a 
smile on that hard, wild face! ‘Do you 
think it was this gentleman, monsieur 7” 
said she boldly. “Ah, no: I have not 
a rich American fiancé—I, a poor 
ouvriere.” 

Slowly, scaldingly the words fell, in 
tones of the most cutting irony. Leon- 
ard withered before them. 

Then he shot an angry glance from 
under his brows, and I almost thought 
him provoked to abandon his efforts, but 
no, he had good blood, He lifted his 
face firmly. 

The matter was further complicated 
by Leonard's servant swearing he had 
seen the ring in his master’s drawer the 
night before the fire. 

All eyebrows were raised as the com- 
mission des graces regarded Leonard. 

He ground his teeth, ‘All the same, 
monsieur,” he said after a second, “she 
did not steal it. It was her own proper- 
ty. Itook it to have a little repair made 
a year ago, and omitted to return it.” 

“You then had acquaintance with the 
prisoner ?" 

“T never told you I had not.” 

“ But we certainly understood—” 

“T can't help what you understood. 
I don't speak your language very well.” 
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“But you certainly comprehended 
clearly that in this case the girl must 
have been in your house the night of 
the fire.” 

“She may have been. I dare say 
many crowded in. It is not necessary 
for me to tell you that during those days, 
if a poor woman was found with a can 
of oil in her hand, her fate was sealed. 
Hundreds—I dare say innocent—were 
shot on suspicion. For the rest," fierce- 
ly, “it strikes me Iam not the one un- 
der examination now, and anything else 
any of you may be itching to ask me 
must be reserved.” 

“En tout cas, she was in bad com- 
pany,” said the commissaire du gou- 
vernement. “The wretch there is—I 
go not to soil the lips by saying what.” 

The procés, or whatever it is called, of 
the “wretch" was then separated from 
the other: she was sentenced, and then 
came a call for Leontine's advocate, 
There was some mistake, No one ap- 
peared. 

There was a pause, a terrible pause, 
during which we could hear the clock 
ticking loudly. 

Then the tall religieux glided forward 
and asked permission to defend the pris- 
oner. It was granted him, and he ad- 
vanced to her side. I cannot pretend 
to give even a shadow of his subtle clo- 
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quence. It wasa simple appeal to the 
commission des graces to recollect how 
often during these last weeks it had been 
their hard duty to condemn. Now let 
mercy speak !—give themselves that joy | 
There is uncertainty, there is confusion 
here—we know not—our best judgments 
are fallible. “I demand, messieurs, noth- 
ing less than a full, free pardon for this 
unfortunate girl!" and he raised over 
her scarlet-robed shoulders his long arm, 
its deep sleeve floating back like the 
snowy wing of the Angel of Mercy. 

I doubt if he would have succeeded 
with any but a French court, but here, 
after a moment, the pardon he asked 
for was granted. 

During the interval he had studied 
Leonard steadily. Apparently he had 
made up his mind before he turned 
away. 

“This, for the present,’’ he said to 
Leontine in slow rolling tones, ‘For 
the future—" He extended his hand, 
She turned and looked at him, a breath- 
less, breathless look—indced she seemed 
unable to look away. And when he 
noiselessly, with his sandaled fect, pass- 
ed to the door, she followed him, on, on, 
with moveless eyes and passionless gait, 
till both were lost to our sight. 

ALICE GRAY, 
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A RUN TO VIENNA AND PESTH. 


Tr was on the 3oth of April, the day 

before the World’s Exhibition opened, that 
I reached Vienna, When I left Scotland 
sixty-six hours before, the sun was bright 
and warm, and everything promised spring. 
Vienna is eight degrees of latitude, or 550 
‘miles south of my northern home, not to 
speak of the twenty degrees of east Jongi- 
tude—and it was a bitter disappointment to 
find that I had left all the brightness and 
warmth behind me. It was raw in Lon- 
don; it was gusty and. uncomiortable 
about Dover and Ostend ; it was raining 
as the train crawled, an hour and a half 
late, into the capital of the Eastern Empire. 
Their own familiar May, laden with influ- 
enza, was in readiness, a truly delightful 
surprise for the English visitors, It neither 
surprised nor shocked the Viennese. Vi- 
enna is very cold when it is cold, and very 
hot when it is hot. It rains a great deal 
there, it snows a little, it blows bitterly at 
times. To-day the sun makes the place 
as hot as an Italian market-place in a 
blazing summer. ‘To-morrow the winds 
that sweep down the long trough of the 
Danube, or through the gaps of the encir- 
cling hills, chil! one to, the bone. People 
say that a fall of 30° Fahrenheit in the 
course of.a day is not uncommon, and 
chest complaints are dangerous and abun- 
dant. Everybody who goes to see the 
World’s Exhibition. should prepare for 
heat and cold, and dust and rain, and 
mud, and, above all, sudden and violent 
changes of temperature. 

The first of May, the morning big with 
the fate of Baron von Schwartz Senborn 

and the Austrian Empire, was as depress- 
ing as it well could be. From low thick 
clouds a sleety drizzle dripped on the in- 
numerable strangers who were supposed to 
have been gathered from all ends of the 
earth to witness the opening at the low 
charge of fifty shillings apiece, From the 
Stephan’s Platz, which is an apology ‘fora 
square in the ceritre of the city, and as 
like a square as St. Paul’s Churchyard, an 
interminable line of omnibuses and carri- 
ages streamed outwards ‘over the three 
miles which lay between it and the Exhi- 
bition -gates. Early people started at 
eight ; those who were not to be hurried, 
at.nine ; those who were always too late 
for everything thought ten time enough to 


enable-them to get to the gates at eleven. 
At eleven the programme said that every 
entrance was to be closed; the interval 
till noon, when the Emperor and his Impe- 
rial and Royal guests were to. open the 
Exhibition, being sacred to the admission 
of officials and the great people who were 
not to be jostled among the meaner crowd. 
The programme broke down, as it was 
no doubt meant it should; for when 
eleven came, a mile or two of carriages in 
continuous lines still stretched on the 
wrong side of the gates. The envious 
weather deprived the Viennese of more 
than half the pleasures ofthis great People's- 
Exhibition on the road to the real show. 
The open carriages were very few, and 
the toilettes in them were very much sub- 
dued. Broughams are disappointing to 
the most contented crowd, and even the 
hundreds of thousands who lined the 
road two, three, and four deep, on both 
sides of it, as we got into the Prater and 
neared the gates, would have found time 
hang heavy on their hands on that raw, 
drizzly morning but for the uniforms of 
all nations which went flashing past inces- 
santly. There was the most wonderful va- 
riety and richness of costume. The Hun- 
garian noble on a State occasion is a sight 
to which the imagination of untravelled 
Western Europe is scarcely equal, and the 
crowd supped full of ambassadors, and 
archdukes, and Hospodars, and Hungari- 
ans, and Pashas, and full-dress generals 
and admirals of all the armies and navies 
of Europe. At the end of all this there 
was the Emperor and Empress, and half 
Princes Royal and Princes Imperial, and 
it. was content to wait. 

Everybody now knows the plan of the 
Exhibition. ‘There is a cupola bigger than 
the dome of St. Paul’s, under which fs the 
great central space called the Rotunda, 
In the middle of this the framework of the 
magnificent fountain, which is to diffuse 
fragrance and refreshing cooliess through 
the sultry summer, was covered, on the 
opening day, with evergreens. A great 
central space, like the saw-dust of a circus, 
separated it from ‘the crowds of spectators, 
whose seats were in rows slanting to the in- 
ner line of pillars, - Between them and the 
outer wall was a huge belt of floor space, 
meant for.the crowds who could not find 
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sitting-room. Unfortunately there were no 
crowds, for miles of carriages contain, after 
all, but alimited number of human beings, 
and the first fifty-shilling day appealed 
. but feebly to the masses, It promised 
nothing but the presence of Emperors and 
Princes, and ‘the undeniable fact: that it 
was the first. Of course there was a little 
music, and the great rotunda—the work, 
by the bye, of our able countryman, Mr. 
John Scott Russell—showed for the first 
time how admirably it is adapted for musical 
purposes when filled with people. But, after 
all, music, and -emperors, and the fine 
dresses of fashionable people, are not 
irresistible attractions, and I should guess 
that the spectators who occupied the ro- 
tunda were somewhere between ten and 
twenty thousand. 

Of course there was a little excitement 
when the great people entered. Before us 
were a dozen of the most exalted ladies 
and gentlemen of Europe advancing to 
take their seats on the raised dais in front 
of what looked like an organ. ‘The music 
led, and the great company joined in the 
“ Gott erhall den Kaiser franz," and 
twenty minutes of mutual speeches, broken 
by intervals: of music, followed. Not a 
word could be heard, and there was 
nothing to occupy us but admiration of the 
vast proportions of the huge rotunda, 
from the top of which workmen and the 
special correspondents, watching us from 
the gallery at the base of the dome, look- 
ed like distant crows. Half-a-dozen ob- 
jects in the rotunda were forecasts of 
the great collection of the more striking 
and showy “ exhibits” of all nations which 
is now gathered there. There was a huge 
hexagonal tent bedstead by Bossi. There 
were two giganticand noble female figures 
from Switzerland, to represent the federal 
friendship of the united cantons. - There 
were a couple of monstrous lions, which 
from the opposite side of the hall, where I 
stood, looked little larger than young 
Newfoundlands ; and there was an enor- 
mous stearine bust of Milly, the great in- 
troducer of stearine soaps and candles into 
Germany. Milly was alone and pre-emi- 
nent, as Goethe, or Dante, or Shakespeare 
might have stood to claim the reverence 
of the assembled nations. The exhibition, 
as J found out afterwards, is full of stearine 
statues and wax-candle trophies and soap 
virtt » and, except for the shining sort of 
glaze upon them, they look as white and 


nearly as pure as smarble. But Milly on 
the great opening day, in the centre of 
everything, under the admiring eyes of an 
Emperor and Empress and nearly a dozen 
Crown Princes and Crown Princesses, had 
reached a place quite too pre-eminent even 
for his saponaceous merits. 

When the speeches were over, the great 
people began their “ Rundreise.” ‘They 
were received everywhere by the Commis- 
sioners of the different countries, and for 
an hour or more the crowd in the rotunda 
sat still or gossiped, or sought for new 
places from which they could have a better 
chance of seeing their Majesties on their 
return. When they came back the Exhi- 
bition was open, and we might go every- 
where. A little went a long way. There 
were many curious things, but the most 
curious of all, as I found out in the next 
day or two, was the skill with which the 
chaos of packing-cases and the innumera- 
ble sheds full of mere confusion that were 
everywhere, had been hid away. Nearly 
every nation was unready. Switzerland 
and Belgium were farthest forward, Next 
came England, then Germany, then Aus-_ 
tria, then France, America had literally 
nothing but a curious charcoal wall- 
painting, some 4o feet long by 10 feet 
high, representing the eventful history: 
of the unsuspecting Pig of Cincinnati, who _ 
is seduced into an establishment from 
which in a few brief hours he emerges as 
sausage and flitch of bacon. Perhaps an 
eighth part of the.things meant to be 
shown were visible on the opening day. 
Everything is no doubt ready now, and 
before I left I was willing to allow that 
nothing yet seen in Exhibitions was to 
be compared with the Great World's: 
Show in the capital which offers itself as 
the natural meeting of East and West. 

A simple illustration may give some 
idea of the size of the building. Take a 
penny to represent the rotunda, and run 
out four quarter-inch spokes -from it, 
through the ends of which, enclosing the 
penny, draw a square. The spokes and 
the sides of the square are galleries, given. 
up half to Austria and half to Germany, 
andthe side of the square is some 600 
feet. ‘The western spoke, the western side 
of the square and half of the two trans- 
verse ones; belong to Germany, and those 
opposite to Austria, Continue the west- 
erm and eastern spoke. across the square 
for 1,000 feet each way—as far as three 
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Mitigate this hardship. 


pennies would go—and we have the long 
galleries which form the backbone of the 
Exhibition building for western and east- 
ern countries. Across each of these back- 
bones run fourteen ribs, seven on each 
side —the line across’ being some 600 
feet: make these ribs also exhibiting gal- 
leries, and you have the chief building. 
The intercostal places are fitted with sup- 
plementary sheds.when these are needed, 
If they were all so fitted, the centre build- 
ing of the Exhibition: would be half a mile 
long by: half a quarter mile broad—with 
Germany and Austria in the centre, the 


_ United States at one end, and-Japan and 


China at the other, The advantages and 
disadvantages are alike obvious, All the 
products of each country pass under re- 
view, but each is by itself, and you forget 
the details of the one before you get to 
the other. Anybody who wants, for in- 
stance, to compare the cottons of Switzer- 
land and France and Austria and America 
must walk huge distances from country to 
country, 

But there are three or four devices to 
To begin with, 
much of the machinery can only be seen 
and judged when it is. running, and the 
machinery of all nations has been sent off 
accordingly into one great supplemental 
shed behind the main building, and paral- 
iel to it, where “ power” can be turned on. 
The engineer and machinist may find a 
good deal’ belonging to him. in the Indus- 
try Palace, but he will give days or weeks 
to the Machinery hall. Between it and 
the main Exhibition there is a show of 
what one may perhaps call dead machinery 
—steam ploughs, and threshing machines, 
and all the infinite contrivances which 
have made agriculture a scientific profes- 
sion. The agricultural sheds are two in 
number—an eastern for Austria, Russia, 
and Hungary; and a western for France, 


‘Belgium,. Germany, Great Britain, and 


America. The space between them and 
that between them and. the Exhibition, is 
filled up with smaller collections. There 
are heaps of peasants’ and farmers’ houses 
of all countries: “There are gatherings of 
all the products of their estates by noble- 
men with thousands of square miles of 
territory. . There is the show of the Aus- 
trian. University of Agriculture, which pre- 
sents us with the ploughs of all nations for 
the last 100 years, and illustrates all the 
agricultural products of Austria and Hun- 


gary. These are but samples taken at 
random of the curiosities outside in the 
grounds, 

Besides the engineers and the farmers, 
there is one other competition of all na- 
tions which a visitor may witness without 
travelling round the Txhibition world. 
The pictures and statuary are grouped in 
a separate building, near the Japanese and 
Turkish portions of the Industry Palace, 
Each country exhibits by itself, but it is 
possible to run rapidly through them all, 
as there is nothing but art to distract the 
attention. It is “wonderfully well worth 
while: I have no desire to offer you my 
flying impressions of the artistic qualities 
of the great national schools. I had only 
three days to see them in, for the Empe- 
ror only opened the Art Exhibition on the 
asth, and even then France had but one 
of five rooms ready, and Germany had 
none, Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Austria, were fairly ready, and 
Italy as yet showed only half of what she 
intended to display. 

It is this universal Internationalism, so 
to speak, that gives its individual charac- 
ter to the Vienna Exhibition. In London 
and Paris all the world was nominally 
represented, but Eastern Europe was too 
far removed from either to make its pre- 
sence felt. Vienna is the geographical 
capital of the whole of the Old World that 
is civilized, Of the 56,000 square metres 
in the main building, 18,000 are given to 
Austria and Hungary, and 19,000, or 
nearly the same, to Germany, France, 
Great Britain, and Ireland, the great com- 
mercial countries of the Old World and 
those chiefly represented at London and 
in Paris.. Russia is a little disappointing, 
for it occupies only 3,300 square metres, 
which is scarcely more than Hungary or 
Turkey. . Taking the floor space, Austria 
has two and a half times as much as Great 
Britain; Germany and France have each 
the same as we have; Russia, Hungary, 
and Turkey, each half as much; Italy and 
Belgium, one-third as much each; China, 
Siam, and Japan, one-fifth as much, which 
is nearly the space assigned to the United 
States, to South America, to Switzerland 
and to Egypt and Mid-Africa. Holland, 
Greece, and the Scandinavian Peninsula 
have each about an eighth of what we 
have; Roumania, ‘Spain, and Portugal, 
each about a tenth ; Persia and Mid-Asia 
and Tunis and Morocco, each a twentieth, 
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In the Vienna Exhibition, in fact, one 
realizes the East as it is almost impossible 
to realize it elsewhere. Even in the city 
of Vienna there is a-certain Eastern odor 
faintly perceptible, but it is very faint. 
There are very few Hungarian or Slavonic 
names in the streets, and hardly any Hun- 
garian or Slavonic faces. Of course one 
meets a Turk or two, and “ Magyar 
spoken here” is as common as “Ici on 
parle Frangais” in London, but Vienna is 
a thoroughly German city. It is brisker 
and sprightlier than Berlin, but a German 
is as much at home in it as anywhere in 
Germany, and everybody else is as much 
abroad. Pass the gates of the Exhibition, 
and all this is altered. The great palace 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, with the towers 
prepared for the 300 white figures that are 
_.to be brought over to remind him. of 
Cairo, during his stay here, is one of the 
most prominent objects. The Japanese 
Tea Garden and the colony of Turkish 
houses cluster in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Swedish hunting lodges, and Por- 
tuguese schools, and Hungarian and Sty- 
rian wine-houses, and Indian wigwams, 
where genuine negro waiters compound 


Catawba cobblers and mint juleps; and ~ 


Swiss conditoreis, where coffee and fruit- 
sweetmeats are dispensed by girls gor- 
geous in gold and linen and bright colors 
from all the countries,—~enable one to sur- 
vey mankind from China to Peru. Per. 
sians and ‘Turks and Japanese are frequent 
in the grounds, and all nations are abun- 
dant in the long sheds and_ galleries. 
Oddly enough, everybody seems to find 
the most interesting things to be those 
from home. It is in the British Exhibition 
that Englishmen most abound, and Rus- 
sians haunt the region of iron and coal and 
malachite tables and furs and bear-skins. 
One of the most Striking. things-about 
Vienna is the enormous number of new 
and magnificent buildings that are being 
run up everywhere. The old Kaiser-stadt 
had some 70,000 inhabitants shut up close 
within the iron circle of the famous fortifi- 
cations. But Sadowa proved that now-a- 
_ days capitals are lost and won upon the 
battle-field; and the Emperor decided 
upon sweeping them away and replacing 
them by a broad ring of open boulevards 
connecting city and suburb, as the old 
walls had divided them. A huge street, 
four or five miles long, worthy of the capi- 
tal of Eastern Europe, sprang up as if by 


magic. Long lines of stately palaces, five 
and six storeys high, unrolled themselves 
when fashion and luxury trooped to the 
new Rings. New building societies sprang 
up like mushrooms, as the earliest realized 
fortunes, and the banks vied with’ each 
other in giving them facilities. The circle 
of the Rings is not yet completed; and 
he great crisis which shook the fabric of 
Austrian credit to its foundations, and in a 
single month lowered the value of the 
Austrian securities dealt in on the Vienna 
Stock Exchange by fifty millions sterling, - 
must have ruined crowds of the building 
speculators who had calculated on the 
unlimited expansion of the city and its 
luxury. In the beginning of May the 
whole place seemed undergoing a gigantic 
transforination, Huge half-finished build- 
ings everywhere swarmed. with armies of 
laborers, and carpenters and bricklayers 
buzzed about them like so many uneasy- 
going ants, Afutatis mutandis—Vienna 
for Drury Lane, and Bohemian for Irish 
—it was the scene in the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses” over again :— 


‘© Ropes rose and sank, and rose again, 
And nimble workmen trod ; 
To realize bold Wyatt's plan 
Rush’d many a howling Irishman, 
Loud clatter’d many 2 porter can, 
And many a ragamuffin clan, 
With trowel and with hod.” 


Three quarters of the boulevards were filled 
up with bran-new ‘palaces, and. the other 
quarter with palaces still in the hands of the 
builder. It was very much the same in 
most of the suburbs. The sense of trans- 
formation under one’s very eyes-—the visi- 
ble growth from an old-fashioned fortress 
town to agreat capital open alike to friends 
and foes—explained the fever of the streets, 
the breakneck pace of the drivers, and the: 
sense of activity everywhere around you. - 
But you need not go far a-field to see the 
countries of the years before Sadowa. 
Enter the town from some village in the 
outskirts—say Hetzendorf, for instance, and 
you will find roads so uneven that you 
could bury a sheep in their deep holes, 
bearing the traffic of a wide and fertile 
country district to.the very gates of one of 
the greatest capitals of Europe. Nowhere 
are the old and the new in sharper contrast ~ 
thanin Austria. Vienna is the incarnation 
of the feverish energy and vivacity of the 
new. The villages about her, and for thac 
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matter the outdoor laborers in the city itself, 
enable one to understand the old. 

After a few days the Exhibition tired me, 
for mountains of packing-cases were arriv- 
‘ing every day from the railway stations, 
where they had been blocked: for months. 
After the Exhibition there is little to fall 
back upon but the Opera, the concerts, 
and the theatre. The picture galleries 
seemed to me comparatively uninteresting ; 
and after spending a few evenings in admir- 
ing the perfect training of orchestra and 
chorus, the beauty of the scenic effects, and 
the general level excellence of the acting 
at the Opera, I made the excursion which 
most visitors to Vienna will be tempted to 
make this season, and ran down the Dan- 
ube to Pesth. Shakespeare, by the way, 
isin great favor in Vienna. Isaw “ Romeo 
and Juliet” admirably performed by a bet- 
ter general company, and one which 
showed a truer appreciation of this author, 
than I remembered to-have seen at home; 
and Nikolai’s version of the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor ” was performed one evening at 
the Opera, Frau Fluth and Frau Reich 
—Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page—were admi- 
rable; and Sir John was, out of sight, the 
best Sir John I have happened to come 
across. No doubt he is the difficulty of 
the opera, and the farcicalness of the part 
needs to be exaggerated a little to adapt it 
to the alfered conditions. But the brisk 
and sparkling dialogue of the ‘“ Merry 
Wives,” and the love passages of Master 
Fenton, suit opera admirably; and the 
ballet of the fairies who pinch the fat knight 
in the wood, makes a magnificent specta~ 
cular close. 

The way to Pesth and back recommend- 
ed by the guide-books and sanctioned by 
common sense, is to go down the Danube 
in the steamer, which takes thirteen hours, 
and come back by train, which takes seven. 
The current, which runs nearly five miles 
an hour at Vienna, and three miles an hour 
at Pesth, makes up-stream sailing slow and 
weary work,and the voyage takes twice as 
long as the voyage down. It issomething 
even to have seen the great'river of Cen- 
tral Europe. I had stood before on the 
naked tableland in the Black Forest, be- 
tween Furtwangen and Donauschwingen, 
from which the waters divide, flowing west- 
“ward to the Rhine and the German Ocean, 
and eastward tothe Black Sea. Years ago 
I had seen the Danube rush, fierce, deep, 
and narrow, past the quaint old towers and 
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the quainter old cathedral of Ulm. On 
the road to Vienna I had caught casual 
glimpses of it in the distance, and the city 
itself ison a branch of the river. But itis 
only the Regulirte Donau, a bit of the 
Danube turned into a Vienna canal. We 
embarked on the Regulated Danube at 
half-past six, and half-an-hour later were 
transferred to the bigger boat that was to 
take us all the way. It was a miserable 
moming of low grey clouds and sullen 
streaming rain, without promise or hope. 
For hours and hours there was nothing to 
interest but the swift-rushing river beneath, 
tearing onward like a mill-race to the sea. 
The “schéne blaue Donaw” between Vienna 
and Pesth is a turbid, clay-colored torrent, 
that bends and swirls away through inter- 
minable flat plains, fringed by osier beds, 
and apparently empty of population. 
Every now and then it breaks up into two 
or three channels, and encloses some long 
flat island like Lobau, where Napoleon 
and 180,000 of the best soldiers in Europe 
were imprisoned for six weeks, after the 
checks of Aspern and Essling, only to burst 
out on their Austrian keepers the night be- 
fore the decisive victory of Wagram, A 
few wretched villages—one that was “ taken 
by Attila”—a stray farm or two in the far 
distance, a cart drawn by four oxen, a 
colony of water-mills, alone interrupt the 
monotony. These Danube water-mills are 
odd-looking institutions, In those great 
plains wind is an unreliable “ power,” which 
lies idle for weeks or months, and when it 
comes often comes in hurricanes, Except 
the Danube and its tributaries there 1s little 
water, andthe farmers drive their grain 
from long distances across the roadless 
plains to these primitive grinding shops. 
‘wo broad flat-bottomed boats are moored 
together, and on the onenearest the stream 
a house is constructed for the miller. As 
the current is strongest near the middle of 
the river, he anchors his house, and his 
mill, which is built on the second boat, as 
near the centre as he can, to be out of the 
highway of the steamers and other craft. 
His mill is simple. A trunk of a tree 
seems to be the axle, and transverse boards, 
containing the spokes of the water-wheel, 
splash round and receive in succession the 
blows of the current. Hialf-a-dozen, or 
sometimes a dozen of these curiosities may 
be moored one behind the’ other, a little 
village of amphibious animals. 

The river sweeps through a gap of some- 
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thing like highlands, past the morass or 
marsh, and into Hungary. But for long 
it is the same monotonous story—the great 
river rushing seaward through osier beds 
and wide fields of cattle country —the water- 
mills, with their appended millers’ houses, 
dropping lazily in the stream—the grey 
clouds slowly rising and the rain gradually 
softening into a dismal drizzle, and hardly 
anything but the boat in which we were 
visible in the dead-alive landscape,. Our 
boat itself is only. half-interesting. Its 
steerage is filled with a motley crew of 
country people, of unknown nationalities, 
talking languages equally unknown. Ap- 
parently there are a few Turks, and a con- 
siderable number of Danubian principality 
people, but the-bulk of the passengers, to 
guess from the frogged and braided coats 
and jack boots, was Hungarian. The 
cabin has sleeping-births for some forty peo- 
ple below, and a deck-house is built above 
them, on the top of which is our fine-weather 
promenade, while inside it some kind of 
meal, some coffee, or a little bottle of wine, 
or a second breakfast, is always going on. 
In the corer three black and dirty-looking 
Danubian commercial travellers are play- 
ing “beggar my neighbor’ with ferocious 
rapidity and under great excitement. 
They were at it without moving for three 
hours at least, and one could not help ad- 
miring the resources of the human mind 
which has discovered and can enjoy such 
a refuge from ennui. 

About 1 o'clock we reached Komorn, 
the great fortress of Hungary, from which 
it defied the Austrians in 1848, and which 
is now, it is supposed, one of the strongest 
in the world. It lies where the Waag, 
one of her largest tributaries, joins the 
Danube. ‘There is a little, flat, dreary 
town, with a desolate steeple or two. The 
inhabitants are, it seems, chiefly Calvinists. 
There are few signs of life, but the plain 
on both sides of both rivers is broken here 
and there by innumerable low mounds, 
with ditches before them, which give the 

- low, sullen, wicked look of a modern fort- 
ress. For the most part a great Jestung 
is as ugly as a huge ironclad. It is not 
the old rugged hill crowned with a grey 
castle frowning on the country below it, 
that strikes terror into the heart of an in- 
vader—it is the bit of open country sown 
with forts, within the lines of which an 
army may shelter, and which is all but in- 
distinguishable from the monotonous land- 


scape. It is thus that the fortifications of 
Verona keep watch on the Adige, where * 
it bends away from the Alpine valley into 
the broad plains of Lombardy; and Ko- 
morn sits silent and almost unnoticed at 
the confluence of the Danube and..the 
Waag. One might have scarcely observ- 
ed the fortifications, but for the trumpeter 
who came out of the last of them as we 
swept past it, as suddenly as the little man 
who emerges from a Black Forest clock, 
and who blew a gay little blast, most like- 
ly to gather the scattered warriors to their 
mid-day meal. We took it kindly. Per- 
haps he -was inviting us, as the fortress is 
supposed to do, with a “kommen Morgen” 
——come here to-morrow—for. there is no 
use trying to get in to-day. As the day 
wore on the clouds drew back and the 
sun began to show. Our imprisoned fel- 
low-passengers came crawling out to the 
upper deck, like so many flies awakened 
from their winter slumbers by the genial 
warmth. The river grew more interesting. 
Hills began to appear far to the right, and 
farms and villages could occasionally be 
seen. The hills crept closer and closer to 
the river, till at a turning the cathedral 
and ruined fortress of Gran burst upon us. 
The curtain of the. hills of the Bakonyer 
Wald sweeps down to’ the river, and our 
passage seems barred by the cathedral, 
which stands on a lofty mound jutting 
into the river. The Hungarians think it 
the fac-simile of St. Peter’s at Rome. It 
has a cupola liké St. Peter’s, and pillars 
with a frieze and statues above it, as in 
that famous model. But.what the Hun- 
garian St. Peter's lacks in size and perhaps 
in dignity, it makes up in the picturesque- 
ness of its situation, for it would be diffi- 
cult.anywhere to find.a nobler site. Cer- 
tainly, the cathedral of the old ecclesias- 
tical city which was made a bishopric by 
King Stephen in 1001, is as much superior 
to the mites of squalid little village 
churches which blinked at us from timé 
to time from the banks of the Danube, as 
St. Peter's is to the great-churches of the 
Italian towns, . There is something indeed 
Italian about the whole scene. A splen- 
did sweep of vine and wood-clad‘ hills to 
right and left lies under the sullen. and 
threatening light of a thunder-laden after- 
noon; side valleys cut dowa through it to 
the plain which fringes the river brink in 
torrents of foliage; when the eye catches 


the naked rock between:the vine-rows, it 
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looks blood-red as everything—~in Italy 
looks to one fresh from the sober color of 
the Alps. As we sweep past the sacred 
city of Hungary, the river narrows—the 
hills gather upon either side, and the 
Danube runs for an hour or two in a gorge 
like that which holds the Rhine between 
Andernach and. Bingen. From Gran to 
Wissegrand, the “high fortress” where the 
kings of Hungary lived in the eleventh 
century, and on to Wartzen, where the 
river, which has been struggling eastward, 
suddenly gives it up and tumbles away 
from the hills straight to the south,—the 
Danube is finer, to my thinking, than the 
Rhine. The vines do not look so much 
like potato rows; the enclosing hills are 
higher, and the great river itself fills you 
with the sense of its majesty and power. 
There are fewer noble castles to -solicit 
one’s jaded attention; but the thought 
how far and how fast we are running 
through unfamiliar ‘countries and peoples 
to the very gates of the mysterious East, 

‘ haunts one witha quickening charm. ‘The 
evening was closing in as the steamer 
carried us to Buda-Pesth, or Pesth-Ofen 
—to discover, to one’s astonishment, that 
the lines of palaces on the boulevards at 
Vienna were repeating themselves along 
the river front of the capital of Hungary. 
But it is late, and the long day’s sail has 
surely earned a night's repose. 

The. city of Pesth is singularly well 
situated. ‘Those who know Edinburgh 
can easily realize it. The Princes Street 
valley, through which the railway runs, 
must be doubled in breadth and filled up 
with the Danube, and the Calton Hill 
must be taken bodily across it and placed 
on the same side as the Castle. When 
that has been done, and the whole Princes 
Street side smoothed down into a great 
flat plain of houses running out to minia- 
ture fields-and open country, we have a 
model of Pesth-Ofen. Ofen is the double- 
hilled town across the Danube, with the 
Emperor's palace where the Castle stands 
—the rock sweeping down less steeply to 
the river, and falling jn terrace gardens, 
bright with laurels and laburnums and 
flowering currants. -In place of the Cal- 
ton Hill stands. the fortress of the Blocks- 
berg, which could at any moment fay the 
open city of Pesth in ruins.” The town of 
Oten is a mass of tortuous and half-paved 
lanes struggling upwards from the river 
between and towards these two summits. 


It is picturesque enough from the other 
side, but close at handit is poor and mean, 
a sort of Irish village multiplied fifty-fold 
in population. On the river there are 


“some. handsome~-houses, above there are 


but peasants’ cottages and little beershops, 
and-a church or two. The glory of Buda 
Pesth is modern. . Eighty years since the 
University was brought in from Tyrnau, 
and many of the public buildings still 
remind one of the old days when the 
town was insignificaat. The fine build- 
ings are all new, and away from the river 
esplanade they are not numerous, There 
is a huge cathedral begun, and left quarter 
finished. There is a great Jewish syna- 
gogue in a sort of Moorish architecture, 
which is the largest and most remarkable 
ecclesiastical building of the place. It is 
with a strange sensation that one reads 
signboards in three languages—German, 
Magyar, and Hebrew—to inform the 
passer-by that he may have beer and wine. 
There are’many Jews here, and there must 
be many who know nothing but Hebrew, 
or these Hebrew signboards could hardly 
be so common. ‘he theatres, the post- 
office, the municipal buildings, are poor 
and mean. There is a little oddity of a 
Greek church, with a huge painted screen, 
stretching from floor to ceiling, completely 
separating choir from nave. There are 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
and a cloister and a monastery. I should 
have thought there was little poverty in the 
place, had I not chanced to see one mid- 
day distribution of alms at the Francis- 
can cloister. A troop of old men and 
women were swarming in and out at the 
side gateway of the Franciscan church. 
They went through 9 long cloister till 
they came to a room beside the kitchen of 
the monastery, in which a comfortable- 
looking monk, of about forty, was smok- 
ing a long pipe and superintending the 
distribution of meat soup. It was dread- 
ful to see how greedily some half-dozen of 
the poor old creatures, who were nuzzling 
together inside the door of the cloister, . 
were devouring the soup and meat they 
had just received, plunging their fingers 
into the smoking mess, and worrying the 
solid bits as eagerly as a starving dog 
worries a bone. Outside there was little 
sign of poverty. Everybody seemed busy 
and industrious. There is far less of out- 
ward charity than in Vienna; indeed, 
there is a certain king-of-my-castle air, but 
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there seems much more work about the 
shopkeepers, and everybody one meets 
with is at first hardly agreeable. There 
are innumerable book-shops, ‘The litera- 
ture is cosmopolitan—French, English, 
German, and Magyar, but it is plain that 
German is a foreign language, like French 
or English. ‘he official proclamations ’ 
and the street bills are. mostly in both lan- 
guages, but one never finds them in Ger- 
man only, and often only in Hungarian. 
To my surprise, the people are anything a 
but handsome. Most of the grown men 
are short and square-built and strong-look- 
ing, but there is a greater mass of stunted 
and unhealthy-looking lads with blotchy 
faces and bad blood, than I have seen, I 
think, in any other capital i in Europe. It 
is out in the country perhaps that one sees 
the true Hungarian; and when we did go 
out, we seemed to lose the unlovely-look- 
ing clerks and commis-voyageurs who 
‘crowded us in Pesth itself But even 
about them there was an unmistakeable 
look of the East; and it is clear that with 
Vienna we have left behind us. many 
habits of Western Europe. 

-Pesth is still full of memories of 1849. 
In‘ the open square beside the palace 
there is a monument to General Hentzl, 
who, “with Colonel Allmoth and 418 
braves, died here a death of sacrifice for 
Emperor and Fatherland.” The Hunga- 
rians swarmed across the river up the hill 
from Pesth, and poor Hentzl did what he 
could to keep them from the heights on 
which the citadel was then planted. But 
the ruin of that time; and the resolution 
“since Sadowa to treat Pesth as almost an 
equal capital of the Austro- -Hungarian 
Empires and Kingdom, have given it the 
material impulse of which it shows so 
many signs. 

We went out one day to. the races, 
when they were honored by the presence 
of the Prince’of Wales and Prince Arthur. 
The Rakos course lies some five miles or 
so from the centre of the city, on a broad 
oasis-bordered flat. Horses, riders, and 


trainers were many of them English. 
There was the grand stand, the saddling 
place, and the ring, but they were different 
from ‘the English institutions of the: same 
names. There is no betting in one sense, 
but there is a sort of public sWeepstakes 
in which everybody puts down so much 
on the horse he thinks likely to win, If 
he chooses an outsider, the chances are 
that there will be few with whom he will 
have to divide his winnings ; if he chooses 

“hot” favorite, he cannot expect much 
more than his stake to be returned. The 
races were much like other races, except 
one for farmers’ horses, It was ridden 
by .Hungarian farmers without saddles, 
and in their national costume. A huge 
nightshirt flows down to the feet, and is 
sewed up to. make a loose pair of trousers. 
A sleeveless waistcoat is stuck on, and the 
long white arms of the shirt fly loose, a 
foot or so broad, at the wrist. The head 
is covered with something like a tea-cosy, 
or 2 smoking-cap, with a feather stuck in 
it, and the dress is complete, The horses 
were light-looking, but active and business- 
like, and the riders rode as keenly as if the 
race was for life. Two of them could not 
get their restive animals off till the. others 
had ran nearly half the course, but they 
insisted on running it out as faithfully as 
if they had a ghost of a chance of win- 
ning. Over every incident of the race the 
excitement of the crowd was as great as 
it could have been at home, and the “road 
out” was as dusty and as full of perilous 
chances to carriage or rider. But there 
was no such carnival of “ gaminism,” 
either here or at Vienna, as on an English 
racecourse. There were no Aunt Sallys 
or Cheap Jacks, or men with nimble peas 
or shows, or Chinese jugglers. Every- 
thing was decorous and business-like, till 
the common eagerness over the race made 
the whole world kin. I was called home 
hurriedly, and the vivid contrast between 
Pesth and London was the most startling 
of my experiences of Eastern travel._— 
AMacmillan’s Magazine. 
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A VISIT TO. SHAMYL’S COUNTRY IN THB 
AULUMN OF 1870.* 


BY EDWIN RANSOM, F.R.A.S., P.R.G.8. 


AFTER making some acquaintance with 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni Novgo- 
rod, I left the latter port on August 18, 
1870, with a through ticket for Petrovsk, 
on the Caspian. I had the services of a 
courier who had been twice with English, 
travellers.in Caucasus. 

The right bank of the Volga is often 
picturesque, though never so high, broken, 
or wooded, as at Nijni Novgorod. The 
great towns at which the steamer stopped, 
though of course partaking of the unkempt- 
ness of all Russia and the Russians, possess 
handsome features, and promise well for. 
the future. Astrakhan—one of the first 
names one learns in geography — marked 
so large and alone on the map, is far less 
in size and in interest than some of the 
river towns, Flatit is and sandy, among 
vast sand flats, which produce water-mel- 
ons and cucumbers utterly ionumerous.for 
the vegetable-eating Russian. 4 

Government may make the mountain 
lines of Caucasus and Ural the boun- 
daries between Asiatic and European 
provinces, and cartographers may colour 
their maps on a similar rule, but the trav- 
eller must feel himself quite in Asia when 
he sees the nomade Kaimuks with their 
skin tents on both sides the great river, 
when he meets their queer, flat, featurelesa 
faces on the steamer and in the bazar at 
Astrakhan, and still more when he finds 
himself immeraed in Mahometanism in 
Daghestay, where every feature of life and 


* In this paper forelga words are spelt nearly ae 
pronounced; for the vowels the unvarying usage of 
German and Italian pronunciation is intended. The 
letter ‘0’ is not adupted, being an expletive, and 
ita sound generally uncertain, ee 
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Givilization is Oriental excepting the Rus- 
sian soldier and the Russian post. 

Near most of the Caspian ports the sea 
ig shallow and open, so that anchorage is 
impossible in windy weather. From As- 
trakhan all merchandise and passengers 
are conveyed some 70 miles across the 
delta between the river steamers and the 
sea‘steamers in vessels of lighter draught. 
Besides this natural detriment to Astrak- 
han a3 an entrepét, any bad weather on 
the Caspian hinders commerce and re- 
atricts the navigation season, which begins 
among the ice-floes in May, and ends in 
autumn through shortness of water, fogs, 
or frost. A railway between the two seas 
from Poti to Tiflis and the good harbour 
of Baku will be an incalculable help to 
the commerce between East and West. 

’ Tartara, Armenians, and Versians are 
numerous in Astrakhan. If the former 
continue successful in effecting across with 
the Georgians, may we not hope for fewer 
of the tiny eyes and almost imperceptible 
noses, and more of such high qualities as 
mark the Kazan _Tartars in the offices and 
hotels of St. Petersburg and Moscow? 
Since Persia ruled the countries west of 
the Caspian, the snivelling Persian mer- 
chant tracks the steps of trade, and the 
aturdy Persian labourer finds employ where 
the less able Russian or the less willing 
native often grumble and starve. 

’ The voyage from Astrakhan to the sea 
ateamer is most tedious, During the night 
the fiery tail of sparks from the chimney 
of the tug steamer leads the way, and the 
day reveals nothing but boundless swamps 
with banks of reeds. Pelicans, cormo- 
rants, and other sea-fowl occasionally pass; 
an outlying island station requires a 
lengthy call; and then we steer for a speck 
on the horizon which in the course of time 
proves to be the Prince Constantine,a good 
paddle-steamer of perhaps 709 tons, which 
after some four hours’ work receives her 
cargo. A glorious night ona gently roll- 
ing sea was followed by a fresh morning. 
The traveller from Russia looks out for 
the first sign of mountains— at the foot 
of brown craggy hills lie the white houses, 
the barracks and the pier of Petrovak. 
The time of year was recommendable 
rather for convenience and health than 
with regard to the aspects of nature. 
Probably every part of the Russian do- 
minions needs all of “May” it ean get to 

ive ita charm to the Western visitor. I 

‘ound throughout Southern Russia the 
steppe and all but the highest uplands 
alike brown and bare and void of the 
picturesque; but on the other hand the 
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weather was for three month3 never un- 
friendly, and the roads and rivers never 
iuconvenables. Petrovsk is mostly modern, 
The new harbour ought to become very 
useful, being the only one north of Baku; 
but from the style of progress in works 
and in trade the engineer may well be 
glad of all the compliments he gets. After 
looking over two neat old forts and a fine 
new lighthouse, I was anxious to be on 
the way to Temir-khan-shura, the capital 
of the district, there to present an intro- 
duction to the governor, and to learn what 
sort of a journey I could make to Tiflis. 
(Chad utterly tailed in seeking information 
about Dagiestan, excepting from Ussher’s 
London to Persepolis.) A diligence —asort 
of omnibus —was assigned as a favour 
(instead of the renowned little boat on 
four wheels — telega — the representa- 
tive vehicle of the Russian post, which 
figures in every English book on Russia), 
and the anticipated experience of “ urging 
the inevitable paraclodnaia over the inter- 
minable steppe” was deferred. The horn 
blew loud, and the four horses abreast 
galloped off. 

For the first stage the route skirted the 
foot of the hills, their shadows then varied 
_ by a finely-clouded sky. To the right was 
a boundless level —the steppe. The driver 
‘goes where are the fewest inequalities in 
-the ground, and where a track is made in 
jthe dried herbage. After passing some 
cultivated patches of the ungracious look- 
ing soil, Kumkurtale is approached. It is 
about fourteen miles from Petrovsk, and 





on a cliff overlooking the stream which 
flows down from ’Shura. The houses are 
‘all of mud —as in many Eastern countries 
— solid and durable as the “cob” of Devon- 
shire. Some corn was being gathered in 
small stacks by the homes or on their 
roofs; in another place oxen drawing a 
chair on wheels were being urged round 
the thickly-strewn threshine-floor. With 
afresh team a start was soon made, and 
novelties drew attention on cither hand. 
The road here turned down into the valley, 
following it right up into the mountain 
country, stumbling along and across the 
rugged river bed. Here was a walled 
vineyard with its “tower” in the corner, 
ithere a field of maize, a corn field, or a 
garden, with the life-giving irrigation, 
showing the native thrift of the sons of 
the soil. After an hour’s jolting a plateau 
‘is reached, which commands striking pano- 
ramas of the peaky, rocky hills, and valleys 
which mark the approach to this “ moun- 
‘tain-land"” — Dagh-estan. Sandstone is 
'the prevailing formation, and sometimes 
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very picturesque. A village — dul —is 
passed every few miles, and one learns 
often to recognize its presence by the 
cemetery-hill, with its crowd of rude mon- 
uments and high upright stones, which 
may catch the eye long before the flat 
brown tops of' the snugly-set houses. The 
countenances and style of the people are 
the greatest contrast to either Russian or 
Kalmuk, recalling one’s ideal of a race of 
mountaineers. One may feel it almost an 
honour to be looked at by the grand large 
eyes of the boys. Long strings of carts 
are passed on the road, the drivers gener- 
ally wearing the massive cone of white, 
black or brown sheepskin — the hat of the 
Caucasians. The last dul before reach- 
ing the town is perhaps as picturesque 
pe as any in Daghestan, the old ‘Tartar 
eep overhanging its village and its gar- 
dens; barest hills around, on which the 
sun is just setting, and one wonders what 
an evening was like up in that tower fifty 
ears ago, when the levelling Christian 

uss had not placed his foot on the land, 
and when feud and fight were the life of 
the people. Again the horn is blown, and 
we are impelled at the utmost speed of 
Russian etiquette, through the fortifica- 
tions of the Russian town, up a street 
which seems a mixture of tree-trunks, 
dried mud, and stones. Here it may be 
indeed well to try to make some virtue of 
the necessity of taking things as one finds 
them. The traveller’s position in a dilé- 
gence is really like that of “a pea in a 
rattle”? He learns to hold on ag the victim 
of the Russian post must do, especially 


when leaving or nearing a station. 


In the darkness we turn out at the * Ho- ; 


tel Gdnib ” —the chief tavern of the town 
—kept by an Armenian, as is usual in 
Caucasian countries; and the darkness 
inside renders an entry 4 matter of time. 
On reaching the first -floor— where are 
generally the principal rooms, the cham- 
bers, billiard-room and dining-room — we 
find some little glass petroleum lamps 
(the same that do duty in doors and ont 
anywhere within a thousand miles this 
side of the oil wells of Baku). Presently 
a waiter opens the tall, creaky Russian- 
like doors of the better apartments; by 
“strong representations” we obtain some 
leather mattresses to mitigate the boarded 
bedsteads or couches, which with a few 
stools are the sole furniture. Earthen- 
ware may be borrowed as a favour, though 
the Russsian ablutions are usually done 
out of doors, the water being poured on 
the hands, Oriental-wise. Thirty miles of 
very unaccustomed shaking indisposed one 





to criticize long or severely the circum- 
stances of the new quarters, 

The next morning was sunny, and J 
soon turne® out to see if there micht be 
anything pleasing or ivteresting in the 
little capital of Northern Daghestan. Te- 
mir-khan-shura numbers about two thou- 
sand souls, and a similar number of sol- 
diers were stationed there under canvas 
on a hill-side. ‘The residence of Prince 
George-adzi, the governor, the summer 
house of Prince Melikov, and the exten- 
sive barracks are stone-built, white-washed, 
and roofed with the Russian sheet-iron or 
tiles. Nearly all the other buildings are 
entirely wooden (unless the roofs be in 
some cases thatched), painted white and 
green, or more often unpainted. The 
streets are quite unpaved, excepting @ la 
corduroy near the town gate:, with white 
lamp posts at the corners, and relieved by 
rows of Lombardy poplars. My servant 
ascertained that the governor was on a 
tour of inspection in his district, but was 
expected home in two or three days. 

This delay was vexing. Though Gunib 
— the celebrated stronghold of Shamyi— 
was my proximate object, I was depend- 
ent on Prince George-adzi for information 
and letters to help me to make such jour-' 
ney to Tiflis as might promise most of in- 
terest. And so necessity, added to cour 
tesy, caused a stay of four days before 
making further progress towards the great 
mountains. In one of the chief shops 
were a few comestibles, doubtless sup- 
posed to be choice samples of Western 
civilization ~ most prominent being the 
ubiquitous and representative “ Reading 
Biscuits.” The inevitable “ photograph- 
er,” here as in almost every other town 
announced on a large board, was unable to 
supply any views of landscape or building. 
German though he generally is in Cau- 
casus, J never, except at Tiflis, could ob- 
tain the pictures the traveller usually likes- 
to gather en route. Most evenings there 
was good billiard playing at the hotel be- 
tween the officers, natives especially. 

The country around “Shura was_ hilly 
and broken, brown and treeless. On the 
north side of the town the river rushes at 
the foot of high sandstone cliffs, on the 
erest of which are some old forts. Not far 
off is a Russian cemetery, containing the 
damaged tombs of several officers. One 
evening we spent with a German settler 
in the valley, where he has a very good 
orchard and a mill, besides a brewery. 
From the aspect of thiugs in general, I 
did not wonder at his expressing a wish to 
sell out and leave the evuntry, though his 
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motives might be more social than com- 
mercial, for he assured us the goodwill of 
his beer-houses in the town was no trifle. 
His ale hardly reached the #andard of 
the bright, light, fragrant “ Astrakhanski 
pivo,” which is the emulation of brewers 
and drinkers in East Caucasus. 

On Saturday, August 15 (0. 8.), I wit- 
nessed the service of the last day of the 
Feast of the Assumption. The first day I 
had spent among the throng of worship- 
pers at the many churches and shrines at 
«Holy Trinity,” near Moscow. Here, on 
the ontskirts as it were of the Russian 
Church and the Russian realm, the ob- 
servances were fully attended. The Church 
ia prominent, placed in the midst of a 
square, and is coloured over outside with 
red ochre. It was crowded. and the me- 
morial and symbolical adjuncts of the 
altar were nearly obscured by denso in- 
cense. The next morning the market- 
place in the native quarter was alive with 
peasants of all sorts and ages, dealing 
chiefly in fruits and corn. I bargained for 
somé different kinds of grapes at about a 
penny a pound, and found them fairly 

‘ood, 
7 My last evening at ’Shura was spent 
most profitably with a distinguished officer 
stationed there for a short time, I believe 
for scientific purposes. He was a Finn — 
had been in Chodsko’s expedition in Ar- 
menia, and was one of those who mounted 
Ararat —so apparently felt entitled to 
apeak jauntily of climbers with whom he 
feared scientific observations were a 
secondary matter. He had been colour- 
ing maps of a great part of Caucasus, to 
distinguizh the many tribes (some of 
which are limited to a single village), and ! 
the varied dialects and different languages | 
current between the Caspian and Black | 
Seas. He was a real philologer —knew 
English,.too, though, like several Russians, 
especially ladies, he would not talk it, 
through ignorance of our pronunciation. : 
The governor I found gracious, as Russian | 
officers.are always represented to be. He. 
did not speak French, so my interpreter- 
servant from Moscow was required as a 
medium. He advised the frequented 
route from Gunib to Vialikavkaz and 
Tiflis, rather than straight over the high 
mountains by Telav, and gave me letters 
to all the authorities on the way. He as- 
signed as escort and interpreter as far as 
Gunib a brave offiser of the native militia : 
— Abdullah — lately high jn the service 
of Shamyl. I went to the post-office and 
gave a letter to the master —the last I 
could post before reaching the capital ~ | 


its address required in Russian as well as 
English, that it might be read and regis- 
tered. 

Late in the afternoon we rode out of 
Temir-khan-shura, and for fourteen miles 
rode slowly southwards, mostly in the 
shades of a serene evening. The roar of 
grasshoppers alone disturbed the stillness. 
We soon left the Caspian road which leads 
to Derbem, and on our way passed some 
large villages; one of them, they said, 
more populous than the town. The reli- 
gious exercises of our leader caused more 
than one protracted delay. His Mahome- 
tanism I may observe was Sunni, the Shia 
forms of the faith are nearly confined to 
the coast and other districts formerly un- 
der Persian rule. About nine o'clock we 
turned into the Government house at Jeng- 
utai, and the dirty divan iu the chief room 
was assigned for my repose. The journey 
was resumed by starlight. Passing out of 
the village a cemetery was on either hand, 
and in each was a cluster of the people 
awaiting the dawn in attitudes of devotion. 
I was afterwards repeatedly impressed 
with this practice, and more than once no- 
ticed the like observance also wich Russians 
on ship-board. 

The country was not poor, the soil being 
very light and not shallow, and generally 
cropped with maize and buckwheat. Vil- 
lages lined the route at short intervals — 
winding between the houses in these «itils 
was sometimes not easy or agreeable. The 
people and animals were turning out for 
the day —the men and women appear gen- 
erally to share the work —then they were 
reaping -the barley, stacking it, or laying 
out the bundles on a threshing-floor; in 
other directions they were to be heard 
urging the cattle at plongh. The road 
throughout to Gunib-was in course of im- 
provement: bridges, little and big, being 
built, pretty thoroughly too. The old 
route of eighty-four miles from 'Shura (de- 
scribed by Mr. Ussher in his London to 
Persepolis in 1833) will be rather short- 
ened. Mine was of some fifty-eight miles, 
leading through the mountain gorges. 

We left the road, taking a long steep 
climb, from tho summit of which is a very. 
extensive view of the ‘Shura hill country. 
The south side overlooked a very deep set 
dul— Aimyaki. For the descent it was 
quite necessary to dismount, and my horse, 
once in the village, soon led the way toa 
house, which proved to be Abdullah's 
home. ‘There J was soon occupied in clear- 
ing a plate of small raw hen eggs, and was 
the subject of much regard by children on 
neighbouring roofs, and by the host’s two 
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little ones. Putting my spectacles on the 
boy, he went off with them to his mother, 
who was preparing a repast which she and 
Abdullah produced with the graceful man- 
nere characteristic of the Mussulinans of 

the country. An hour in the quiet and in 

the dark was afterwards refreshing. I: 
found a “siesta” was usual after dinuer 
with all classes in Caucasus — Russian and 
native. This Abdullah received from the 
late Emperor one of the (re-captured) Rus- 
sian flags which Shamyl had taken. The 
great conflict seemed very recent, and one 
could hardly imagine the best part of the 
men we see having been deadly enemies to 
Russia, and now even acting as showmen 
in Shamyl’s head-quarters. 

The mountains here were of chalk and 
limestone, the strata rising towards the 
south, as I have heard does Daghestan gen- 
erally, the seeps being on the south side of 
the main+ range, overhanging Kukhetia. 
‘The exit from Aimyakiis through astrange, 
lofty, jagged “ gate.” We followed a brook 
for perhaps four miles, having often a thou- 
aand feet of precipice on each side, and 
sometimes the space at top as narrow as 
the river bed along which we made our 
way. The rock formation, I thought, ren- 
dered the scenery more striking than the 
similar gorges in Switzerland, ‘Tyrol, and 
North Dovretield-— more broken, rocky, 
and ridgy. Before reaching the main val- 
ley of the Kazikoisu, a contretemps caused 
some diversion, the path being covered 
with water through a miller making extra 
“pen? Where the cliffs were four or five 
yards apart all was water for more than 
twice that distance. The lad who had 
charge of the horses went first, and the 
“yukha(baggage horse) next—that missed 
fcoting on the narrow path where the wa- 
ter was not two feet deep, and threatened 
goon to submerge itself. However, Ab-! 
dullah managed to get it through without’ 
my baggage being seriously wetted. I 
went next. and my horse tumbled, but soon 
scrambled out. The horses revenged 
themselves ina fashion by treading down 
the banks of the miller’s dam in crossing it. 

Passing through a considerable dul— 
Gergebil— where maize was growing in 
great luxuriance, with plenty of trees and 
crops, we crossed the Kazikotsu by a strong 
bridge, the river running far below, con- 
fined hy the rock strata to a precisely 
straight course for several hundred. feet. 
The valley seemed filled with hills of 
boulder, covered or tufted with grass. As 
the road dpproaches the mountain on the 
other side the valley, it passes vast piles 
‘of-this boulder deposit. ‘The latter seems 


packed along the north side of the moun- 
tain, the strata of which rises vertically 
from one to two thousand feet abore the 
bed of the Karakoisu — the Gunib stream. 
The road through the mighty defile of this 
river is in a notch perhaps half-way up the 
cliff. The sides are often too abrupt to al- 
low a view of the water: they vary from 
fifty feet to a mile in distance from the 
towering crags opposite. After a broad 
valley the mountains again close in on tho 
road. The latter ascends considerably to 
where the stream coming down from Gu- 
nib is spanned by a light iron lattice bridge 
which carries the road to Khunzakh, 
Thence the white house of the governor at 
Gunib is visible, high on a prominent crag, 
The main direction of the road is nearly 
straight, and also level, though the actual 
distance is nearly trebled by the incessant 
windings caused by gullies and lateral val- 
leys. An officer en route trom St. Petera- 
burg to Gunib kept company for an hour 
or two. He had left Shura that morning, 
and on his way had had a ducking in tha 
mill-stream. His white pony held on its 
way better than our caravan, at tha wad-' 
dling trot which is liked in this country. 
Daylight was gone long ere we reached the 
bridge which introduces to the zigzags of 
Gunib. Many lights on the mountain sida 
had shown where we were, and gradually 
we found ourselves among them. : 
The governor’s reception was most cor 
dial, and the apologies profuse for a disar- 
rangement of the establishment caused by: 
the preparations for the visit of the Vice: 
roy, the Grand Duke Michael, then on a 
progress through Daghestan. I found my- 
self violating a maxim of Russian travel 
— never to be just before or after a great 
man; and afterwards on the post road I 
was two or three times hindered for houra 
through the horses being requisitioned for 
the imperial coricge. I was soon desired to 
join a few officers who were invited to sup 
with a general of engineers. The latter 
was on atour of inspection of the barracks 
and other military works in the district. 
The party was a pleasant one, for all couid 
speak French or German, and the engineer 
had lately been on an expedition to the 
country east of the Caspian. He had vis- 
ited the high, bare Balkan hills, and pro- 
‘duced his sketch book and notes. ‘The 
new Russian colonia there, Krasnovodsk, is 
costly, for there is very little in the neigh- 
ibourhvod to support it, but it is hoped it 
will be useful in the Government system 
lof Western Turkestan. A special steamor 
maintains the communication with Baku 
on the opposite coast, : 
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Next morning I was conducted, by two 
handsome officers of the mounted: uative 
militia, around Gunib. The town is on 
the side of the mountain mass which bears 
the name, and at the only point which is 
not pree'pitous, and therefore accessible. 
Above the town are yet more zigzags, and 
the road is generally supported by walls 


or arches. ‘Che barracks and upper forti-' 


fications seemed considerable, for the 
force stationed there was a_ battalion 
(1,000 men). The fastness of Gunib is 
about 33 miles round, and the objection to 
it as a fortress is its extent. The interior 
is much depressed, aud a deep gorge ear- 
ries off the numerous streams towards the 
town. This rent appears water-worn in 
places, and at a height which struck me as 
far above the possible level of any glut 
which could now be furnished by the sur- 
rounding slopes. Shamyl’s dismantled 
village is in the midst of the uplands. 
His house is tenanted to keep it up; it is 
similar to all other houses in the country, 
but has a noticeable iittle watch tower 
and stone gateway. Here two stupid, 
ugly children, dressed in loose blue cloths 
like women, took hold of me, and, besides 
two ugly biack sheep with the fat tails, 
were tue only signs of life. From this house 
Shamyl went down the valley to meet his 
conqueror, Prince Baryatinski, in a birch- 
wood by the road within sight of his home. 
An open building, its root supported by 
eight pillars, and perhaps four yards 
square, covers the spot where formally 
ended Shamyl’s twenty-seven years’ war 
against Russia. A stone on which the 
Viceroy sat bears the date of the chicf- 
tain’s submission —4 pu. August 26, 
1859. 

We followed for a few miles the wind- 
ings of a road, in course of construction, 
up toa newly made tunnel: a route which 
materially shortens the distance from 
Gunib town to Karadakh, the next garri- 
son fort in the west. The Russian sol- 
diers on the work were numerous, dig- 
ging, stone-breaking, and building. They 
had extemporized huts from the haycocks. 
They were just then at their mid-day 
chief meal, which was, as elsewhere, veget- 
able broth, with coarse bread and a shred 
of ment. The outer end of the tuunel 
suddenly reveals one of the wildest and 
grandest prospects in the country, and 
overlooks a very deep and _ precipitous 
valley, the descent to which is by many 
rigzags, At the governor’s to dinner, 
besides his wife, a cultivated lady from 
Georgia, and her elder children, were the 
supper party of the previous evening. 
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Giinib is a “crack” station, but living is 
costly. Inoticed many officers there. It 
is a sanatorium for invalided members of 
the Government services. The rocks are 
apt to be loose, and the ways in the town 
are very irregular, aud dangerous in the 
‘dark; several soldiers get thrown down or 
crushed in the course of a year. 

The Russian soldiers are always at work, 
atleast in Caucasus. Here they seemed - 
to doeverything. ‘Their clothes are well 
worn and patched; uniforms are not al- 
iways worn in Cancasus —sometimes an 
officer’s old white coat is donned instead 
of the grey — but always the cap and long 
boot, without which a man is hardly a 
Russian. A plateau in the midst of the 
town is useful for drill. It was formerly 
fortified, and a curious collection of field 
pieces and other artillery, native, Russian, 
aud Persian, is now set out by the church. 
The latter building isa first and principal 
consideration with the Russian at home or 
abroad, and on effecting an occupation the 
conqueror or colonist has been said to de- 
clare, “We never give up consecrated 
ground!” 

The next day I rode and strolled about 
the long slopes of pasture, and mounted 
to the crest, which rises alinost like the 
edge of asaucer. The wild flowers were 
yet more plentiful than before, though I 
did not recognize any which are not famil- 
tar in Bedfordshire. The rainy season 
here isin the three months which end ia 
July, so the vegetation was fresher than 
in the same latitude ia the Pyrenees. The 
‘grasshoppers were couutless and noisy, 
| brilliant green, black and red, yellow, and 
‘yellow-green. On and off fur an hour or 
two iny attention was taken by a kind of 
broken net-work over the sky — immense 
‘flights of cranes coming from the Caspian 
southward. The panorama from Gunib is 
very extensive and very impressive. Down 
below the wonderful precipices on the 
southern edve were the tiny fields of the 
fertile valley, the pairs of oxen just dis- 
cernible drawing their loads. A large 
part of the main range of East Caucasus 
was visible, with patches of snow on the 
higher parts only. Countless great suin- 
mits jagged the southern horizen, but 
neither the extreme right nor left revealed 
the longed-for peak of Shebulos or Basard- 
| jusi. Between was spread a chaos of 
| mountain jand, cleft irregalarly, and_pre- 
‘senting no marked ridzes or open valleys. 
‘The northward prospect from Gunib 
| shows how the country breaks down to- 
‘wards the steppe —the Tshetshnian for- 
'ests shading its limits in that direction — 
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forests connected with woeful memories’ 


of slaughtered columns of invaders. The 
commanding heights immediately to the 
east I had hoped to climb, while waiting a 
few days for an expected good chance of 
striking across the wild high. country 
straight for Tiflis; but being taken with a 
diarrhoea, I gave a day to rest, and 
auother vainly to laudanum, then starte i 
westward one evening for Karadakh, vid 
the tunnel and the valley below it I had 
looked into. The country to the south 
has been littie visited, even by Russians. 
I was told it would be difficult and dan- 
gerous to cross it, except in quiet weather, 
and with a full supply of food and cuver- 
ing, there being little population, and the 
tracks tediqus and rocky in the extreme. 
The charms of the route I afterwards took 
combine varieties of forest and cultivated 
vegetation, with crags and steeps proba- 
bly nearly equal in scale to those of the 
undescribed districts. 

Taking leave of my bountiful entertain- 
ers, I quitted their mansion and traversed 
the great mountain of Gunib for the last 
time, descending on the contrary side to the 
town by the new exit to the deep valley. 
For several versts we took a doubtful 
course along a stony little river bed, 
sometimes nearly grown up with bushes, 
while the evening shades soon confined the 
view. It became too dark to distinguish 
the coal-seains in the cliff, which the Rus- 
sian work by adits. We could have no 
communication with our guide, he, like 
other natives, knowing no speech but that 
of his congeners: and we found ourselves 
bitterly deceived by a six hour's ride hav- 
ing been described as consisting of as 
many miles, the latter being indeed barely 
the length of the direct line. The moon 
rising on the lett revealed in front a cliff 
of some 600 or 800 feet, with a narrow rift 
in the direction of our march. At the 
bottom of this was the stream, and utter 
darkness. Some soldiers — Finns —sleep- 
ing on huts at the entrance of the passage, 
recommended us to stay there; bub as 
they said the fort was but three versts 
beyond, I went on. My timid courier, 
whose breeding was of Homburg, Baden, 
and Paris, abhorred such journeying; and 
his dislike of my tour was nearly equalled 
by his dislike of the taste that chose its 
pleasure in such a country. We dis- 
mounted, and splashed along the bed of the 
stream in the dark for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. The top of the ravine was straighter 
and narrower than the bottom. The view 
looking aut at each end was very striking. 
It was eleven before the Karadagh fort 





was reached farther down the valley, and 
I was vexed to be obliged to cali up the 
officer in charge. After some delay he 
kindly prepared us lodging and supper. 
The host was a devout old peasant soldier 
of thirty-five years’ service, who had been 
promoted repeatedly in consequence of 
bravery in the Crimean war. Such hon- 
our has been nnusual in the Russian army, 
the full flock of nobility being largely de- 
pendent on the State for “relief” in the 
form of appointments. Almost every eve- 
ning of my journey I could follow in the 
first conversation enquiries as to what we 
each were, our route, and about the events 
and probabilities of the war. Now I had to 
interrupt this, for, not knowing if the re- 
maining thirty versts to Khunzakh might 
prove ninety, I was determined on rest 
without delay, and an early start. 

The morning rose fresh, bright, and hot. 
Forward the valley was wider and a little 
cultivated. After miles of laborious zig- 
zaga the road emerges on’a very elevated 
poor pasturage, where were pretty little 
sheep and goats of all colours. Ina de- 
pression lay the large new fortress, bar- 
racks, and village of Khunzakh. The 
mountains around were bare and wild: 
though the strata were broken, they of- 
fered no striking feature excepting one 
square solitary mass rising from a valley 
on the left, which had caught my eye ali 
the morning. The valleys of this country 
are probably between five and seven 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and the 
heights not often three thousand feet 
above them. Many soldiers were at the 
unfinished works building and banking; 
several were dousing in the pools and 
waterfalls of a torrent close by. 

Here again the governor and his lady 
proved assiduous and cordial entertainers, 
and I was glad of rest. The table was 
supplied by some variety of meats, as well 
as of fruits and vegetables. Besides 
household decorations, I was struck with 


ornamental cups, plates, and sticks carved 


from a red root, and bearing designs in 
imbedded silver points. The long day’s 
journey hence was by a toilsome route, 
and one on which travellers are occasion- 
ally molested. I was favoured wigh the 
company of a young officer, lieutenant to 
the governor of Botlikh, the next lodging 
place. He was a Mahometan, belonging 
to one of the old territorial families of this 
the country of the Avars, He had been 
in the military academy at St. Petersburg, 
and his intelligence and polish, in addition 
to his general appearance, gave one the im- 
pression of a gultivated genial German, I° 
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was again and again struck with a superi- 
ority in the Tartar blood of Kazan, in the 
few old Tartar families of Poland, and in 
the Tartar and other stocks in East Cau- 
casus, all of them retaining more or less 
strictly their ancient faith and worship, 
thanks to the restrictive jealousy which 
the Russian State so wisely bears towards 
its Church. 

We journeyed for some hours on the 
clevated pasture land, not unfrequently 
crossing rills and streams which support 
the herbage for numbers of sheep and 
horses. The herdsman, whether on foot 
or on horseback, is 4 curious object in the 
Caucasian landscape; his bourka like a 
conical roof obscuring the man, or perhaps 
supporting his “chimney-pot ” — the mas- 
sive upright cylindrical hat of sheepskin. 
This bourka is his one protection against 
cold and wet; a stiff round cloak made of 
a thick coat of cow’s hair, felted on the 
inner side. If is made similarly to the 
woolen felt for tents (the kibitkas of the 
Tartars), which is a quarter of an inch or 
more thick, and almost impervious to heat, 
cold, or damp. The best bourkas are 
made in this neighbourhood, and the price 
at a fair is about twenty shillings. I afcer- 
wards noticed many loads of them en 
route for the towns of the steppe. 

Curiosity led me to enter a little mill 
which stood by the way. It was a mad 
box, perhaps six feet in height and width, 
the length being rather greater; the 
water cotering on one side, a dashing mill 
race coming from under it on the other, 
and some dust of the trade marking the 
doorway. The “honest miller” was rep- 
resented by two children ~they shov- 
elled barley into the hollowed tree-stem 
from which the stones were supplied; the 
meal descended into a similar trough, out; 
of which the sacks were filled, and then 
put ready for the farmer’s donkey. The 
little mill stones were apparently just 
above the primitive turbine or radial 
water-wheel, which was under the floor, a 
single shaft sufficing, while the water, con- 
ducted down a steep enclosed spout, im- 
pelled the spokes of the wheel by its ve- 
locity. 

Thegday wore on as we passed the 
abrupt bare brows which overlook the 
next large valley. We sought rest in a. 
village below; and unpinning the door of ; 
a good cottage, we found a tidy, shady 
room. The occupants were away; there 
were earthern bottles on the floor, anda 
table, in the drawer of which were a Ko- 
ran and a Mecca passport, common signs 
of a Moslem home. We started on down 
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steep chalky crags to the bank of tho river 
—a kara koisu they called it—and a 
black water it was, opaque with the wash- 
ings of its upper course. A grassy or- 
chard of peach, apple, and vine was an 
agreeable and refreshing resting place for 
the delayed midday meal. After much 
time was lost in waiting for the needed 
relay of horses, we followed a good road 
up the left bank of the river for many 
miles. Crowds of natives were passed; 
many were returning from their meadows 
with asses loaded with hay, the slight bur- 
den being placed in panniers or in a ca- 
pacious frame which bestrode the little 
beast like a letter W. The sun set be- 
hind mountains to the right, and thunder 
and lightning threatened in front, deep- 
ening the frowns of « most wild and pre- 
cipitous defile. The mountains here ara 
very abrupt, and the dangerousness of the 
road, which hardly finds its broken way, 
often at a height of 100 or 200 feet above 
the stream, renders the journey more 
striking. 

Before reaching the village of Tlokh 
some curious salt works are passed. Sa- 
line streams issue from the foot of the 
|mountain, and are caught in earth pans 
or tanks (for filtration and evaporation) 
just before entering the river. ‘They ex- 
tend for a quarter of a mile along the side 
of the roal. Wending through the rng- 
ged little village we suddenly mounted in 
single file one of Shamwyl’s bridzes, a fra- 
gile structure of fir trees. Esch course 
of logs jutted endwise beyond the preced- 
ing one, and successively overhanging the 
abyss from either side, slanted upwards 
towards the apex, where a rather doubt- 
ful bond was maintained between the un- 
willing timbers. Soon after this we 
reached a place where the road had fallen, 
so had to make a round by a large village 
(lnkheili) set ona rocky declivity. The 
way through the placo was under houses 
and rocks, tor near 309 yards of dark pas- 
sages. Emerging, strong moonlight 
showed the very broad, stony bed of a 
torrent which was to be crossed. The 
Karasu was last crossed by an English- 
made iron bridge near the abandoned 
fatal fever-stricken fort of Preobrajenski. 
Somo of Shamyl’s vast mountain wall is 
here observable. It was constructed of 
loose stones only, and about the height of 
a&inan; its wandering course sometimes 
marked by a little embrasure or rude bats 
tery. 

We pulled up at the governor's house. at 
Botlikh by nine o'clock, and received a 
good supper and quarters. Jt was sultry. 
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J paced the stone terrace of the mansion 
for some time waiting for the yukha, which 
was belated, and watching the lightuing 
playing over the bare mountains in front. 
As my course was now northward toward 
the steppe, and Tiflis was behind me, I 
wanted to push on and get over the détour. 
My kind conductor of the previous day 
started us in the morning with two old 
native militia, Jesus and Mahomet. The 
latter proved chatty —not that we knew 
Russian. but we very often exchanged 
looks and signs, and sometimes sweetmneats. 
It is interesting to try to convey feelings, 
ideas, and facts without using the tongue, 
and surely in no part of this world is it so 
necessary as in this polyglot land, where a 
native can hardly make himself under- 
stood when he has crossed a mountain or 
followed a stream for twenty miles. 

Winding and climbing up for some 
hours, we left the walnut trees and corn- 
fields far below. Before finishing the 
ascent we were caught in a heavy rain 
cloud. I took refuge in a haycock; the 
escort untied their bourkas from their 
saddles, and unfolding them quietly awaited 
the sunshine, which was flitting over the 
slopes before us. We had rich views of 
valley, mountains, and clouds. The little 
broken plain of Botlikh is very picturesque, 
and I should think very fruitful. The 
temperature was much lower at top; the 
bright green, grassy, rolling hills, and 
soon a bright blue Jake—the first and 
almost the only one I saw during my whole! 
tour —were refreshing to mind and body 
after bare hill-sides and confined valleys. 
My watch has been useful in lonely situa- 
tions to tell the time for midday prayers. 
This day the halt was with several herds- 
men, who were minding their cattle, sheep, 
or horses. My nag lost astirrup in rolling 
on the soft grass, and the search for it 
prolonged our delay. Weagain ascended 
green slopes, and on a ridge perhaps more 
than 7,000 feet high were forsome minutes 
in biting wind and rain. Getting under] 
the clouds another valley opened before 
us, with fields of corn, which our horses 
were cager to taste, and, beyond, a village 
of the usual sort, with a large tower in 
the middle. The latter is generally square 
in this country, and in height from twenty 
to fifty feet. A few more versts and we 
were glad to find comfort in the white 
tents of the little camp set just above the} 
second Forelno lake. The name is from 
the trout (forel), which is taken by line. 
The captain in charge was a Pole, and so 
we were heartily entertained. Outside, 
dismal mists alternated with driving rains. 


The next day was the last of mountain 
and horseback in Daghestan — no more 
ascending. The kind Pole and his aide, a 
eaptain of engineers, accompanied us for 
two or three hours along the irregular 
rocky shore of the lake, which was perbaps 
as beautiful as it could be without tree or 
bush; then on the line of a new road to 
Viden, which they were constructing. 
Natives were at work with the soldiers, 
and the task was in many parts laborious 
and tedious. We witnessed one blasting 
and the echo, and were afterwards several 
times unpleasantly near to the flying frag- 
ments from explosions far above. “All the 
processes and stages of road-making (blast- 
ing, digging, levelling, and metallinz) were 
witnessed, for all the day’s journey was 
along the new route, and often bad enough. 
Where the work required was slight tho 
way seemed finished, but where the moun- 
tain side presented a precipice there was 
merely 4 notch, perhaps hardly so wide as 
the horse's body. On the open uplands 
people were chopping the herbage, which 
here included a great variety of not very 
esculent growths. They were screaming 
and chanting as though to the eagles, and 
always ready to talk with the passer-by. 
Then at last came the view of the distant 
steppe, and in the foreground of the grand 
prospect were charming great green slopes, 
studded with bushes and trees. A Jong 
steep descent among mountain ash, acacia, 
and sycamore, led to a warm wooded 
valley, which traverses the great forest 
border of Daghestan, here about twenty- 
five miles wide. Four miles farther, across 
meadows, by the side of a rippling stream, 
lay Viden. This place consists of astrong 
white wall, enclosing a square of mud, 
trees, and houses —stagnant ditches sur- 
round the dwellings, and after what we 
have heard of fever in more auspleious 
places, I did not much relish a night in 
what appeared, from the recent rains, like 
an enclosed marsh, : 

The next day's jouracy of forty miles, 
mostly level, was interesting for little save 
as a contrast with what we had passed 
before. ‘The mode of travelling was by 
veritable paraclodnaia, the rudest little 
wagon with a bit of hay for protection ia 
the jolts. (The vehicle is “televf,” tha 
mode of travelling, or the “turn-out” 
itself, is termed either “ paracioduaia,” or 
if, as usual, drawn by three horses, 
“troika.”) The destination was Grosnai, 
a fortified town and Russian settlement on 
the road between the Caspian Sea and 
Vladikavkaz. The Viden valley is clothed 
throughout with foliage, and the windings 
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of the route sometimes lead through a 
sultry wood, with dense undergrowth. 
soon opening again on a prospect enbanced 
by river and rocks. Each verst is marked 
by a burnt tree, and there yet remain some 
of the sentry stations perched on a scaffold 
perhaps ten yards high. ‘The forenoon 
halt for breakfast was at the foot of Arsi- 
Roe, where the valley debouches on the 
plain. Southward some mountain snows 
gleamed in the sun. Yellow hollyhocks 
were splendid among the brushwood of 
the open country. There were filberts 
and hops, the Jargest I ever saw, and the 
wilderness wags made up of elders and a 
spiny bush with large yellow berries. 

A few miles before Grosnai we heard 
the roar of water, and found ourselves 
near an expanse of rocks and stones — the 
bed of the Argou—an indefinite width, 
but donbtless often covered for half a 
mile. We crossed with some difficulty; 
there were three streams, the last nearly a 
yard deep. In the deepest part some 
buffaloes, drawing a heavy cartload with 
some people a-top, were stubbornly enjoy- 
ing the water, as, indeed, they are apt to 
under such circumstances. We crossed 
the river- Sunsha by large bridge, and 
after a long drive through the ragged- 
looking town, found some very fair quarters 
in aninn kept by aJew. He was atten- 
tive, and appeared more to advantage on 
a weck day than on Sabbath, * which was 
the morrow, and which he observed by 
an extra exhilaration of wodky. We 
also left on that day, and perhaps he was 
the less agreeable from objecting on prin- 
ciple to parting with customers on the day 
of rest. 

Here we really did encounter the stir 
caused hy the imperial progress, the Grand 
Duke Michael, Viceroy of Cuucasia, being 
expected at Grosnai next morning. The 
first thing in preparing for a journey by 
the Russian post is the “padarojnia,” 
or order for horses, for there is trouble 
and delay in getting it, excepting in 
amall places. My servant was occupied 
for hours in vainly seeking the. needed au- 
thorities; they were away, or inaccessible. 
The chief of the governor's staff, a mighty 
German, was kind, but hopeless of our get- 
ting on even if we found horses for the first 
stage. He promptly and precisely gave 
us the news of Sedan, which (my courier 
being a German) made us both for the 


* Curious that Russia is the only Christian conn- 
try where the Juw finds his designation of the 
seventh day current, ‘The tirst day ts “ Resurrec- 
tion.” the seventh Sabbath,” the rest of the week 
numbered, 


time almost indifferent to our difficulties. 
I repeatedly found the best news of the 
war from the German officers in the Rus- 
sian service, who had direct telegrams 
| frequently. 

The next morning rose clear and -hot. 
All— natives and Russians — were agog, 
and absorbed with the imminent advent of 
their ruler. I had walked through part of 
the dreary town —dreary because, Rus- 
sian-like, it seemed spread over the great- 
est possible space — and having passed the 
northern gate and its draw-bridge, was 
strolling among the waiting groups and 
the soldiers, and the forty or fifty horses 
which were brought in rendiness to gallop 
off with the cortéye. Sundry ranks of Cos- 
sack cavalry were there to give effect to 
the reception, arrayed in their full uniform, 
the long black coats trimmed with red, 
blue, or white. Soon after the expected 
time six carriages, each drawn by five or 
six horses, tore through the town, and 
pulled up abruptly, followed by the Grosnai 
staff. The Grand Duke alighted, and re- 
ceived several papers. Romanov-like, he 
is large, dignified, and pleasing. He wore 
then the plain white linen coat and flat cap 
of the “service.” Many were the saluta- 
tions, while music added to the rather sin- 
cular effect of the scene. Horses were soon 
changed, and all dashed off into the plain. 
Through the courteous attention of the 
German officer, padarojnia and horses too 
were scon at the inn, and early in the after- 
noon we had succeeded in making two 
stages towards Vladikavkaz. Then we 
were caught, two other parties being al- 
ready in the same fix; and from the clear- 
anee of post and other horses which were 
used or retained along the imperial route 
for draught and display, it was absurd for 
travellers to be even impatient. 

The viilage waa, like most others on the 
route, well planted. mostly with poplar 
and acacia, and surrounded by a quadran- 
gle of mud wall, capped with the common 
shevauz de frise of thorn bushes pegeed 
down on the inside. T amused myself’ for 
the first time with spelling out the extries 
in the postmaster’s journal, which is at- 
tached by string and seal toitsdesk. After 
n wait which seemed less weary to the 
Russians than to the Englishman. a © fare” 
arrived from the westward; and we suc 
seeded by a little money and a little self- 
assertiveness in getting the starost, or 
master of the station. to give us at once the 
returning vehicle. The post rules do not 
allow travellers to use a team, except after 
it has been a certain time in the stable. 
As several stages forward were farmed by 
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the same man, we paid in advance, taking 
a receipt, which amounted toa “through 
ticket.” Not the least advantage of this 
was the avoidance of the need of carrying 
change. The currency required in post 
journeys in the Russian dominions being 
one-rouble notes and copper (even the re- 
cent debased small silver being scarce in 
some districts), the quantity used of the 
‘latter is great; indeed, I have repeatedly 
started in the morning withas much as a 
pound's worth of five-kopeck pieces, and 
before paying the last stage of a lone day's 
travel feared lest I might have to part with 
arouble (2s. Gd.) to cover a few odd ko- 
pe in the charge. With three white: 
orses we careered over the dry light soil 
and the dust-covered weeds. The country 
was uninteresting, meagrely cultivated, 
though a stanitza or village of a thousand 
or two people occurred every four or six 
miles. 

The Sunsha was in the plain to the left, 
and to the right a low range of hills formed 
the horizon. The golden “ hunter’s ” moon 
rose exactly behind us ere the long stage 
was ended, and when the journey was re- 
sumed its disk, then silvery, was just on 
our faces. ‘The postmaster was in that. 
objective mood to which enforced laziness’ 
and other ungenial circumstances fre-| 
quetly reduce hisilliterate class. The ten- 
dering influence of a quarter rouble in 
acknowledgment for the candle and hot 
water for tea soon brought him to, and 
also insured horses before dawn. The 
Russian post-house affords rooms with 
wooden benches or couches. All provis- 
ions are carried, but fire and water can 
generally be had for a gratuity. For the 
last stage or two the mountains were in 
‘fall view, many bold peaks clothed in snow. 
Afterwards the significant | Russian 
churches rose in the foreground. Vladi- 
kavkaz seemed interminable, but passing 
one rambling street after another, we 
reached “ Gostinnitza Noitaki” — an hotel 
well kept by a Greek named Noitaki. Af- 
ter being really blackened by the prairie 
dust a wash was not a short business, and 
it behoved a stranger to turn out in his 
“best,” considering the bevies of smart! 
people who were dving honour to a high: 
day. There was a muster of troops and’ 
much music. : 

This town — the “ Key of the Cancasus” 
~- occupies both banks of the ‘Terek, where 
it issues from the Dariel pass into the open 
country. It is at equal distances from the 
two seas, and has a large share of the traffic 
passing from one to the other, as well as 
of the intercourse between Russia proper 





and Transcaucasia, the Dariel being in 
point of fact almost the only road between 
Burope-and Asia. Viadikavkaz is obvi- 
ously important asa military position, and 
is the head-quarters of a large force, which, 
with its officers and other Government at- 
taches, imparts some gaicty and bustle to 
the place. Parallel with the river is a bou- 
levard a mile long; the Government puild- 
ings in it are handsome, and many other 
structures of brick are rising, including a 
theatre. The Terek is often a dangerous 
neighbour, although its sidee are rocky; 
ithas destroyed several bridges, and is 
spanned now by a good iron one, and by 
another, a mile lower, of wood. When not 
in clouds the mountains yield an imposing 
view from hence, and the river rattling 
over its stony bed brings a cooler air 
towards the plains. 

I was so lucky as to find a Northamptou- 
shire gentleman and his family, from whom 
Tlearnt much, chatting in English too as 
I did not again for many weeks. He isa 
Government architect, and showed me 
photographs of baths and other buildings 
he had erected, both at Piatigorsk and 
Vladikavkaz. Among the callers at his 
house I was sruck with the juxtaposition 
of atrue Georgian beauty and a young 
Polish Mussulman—the very finest eye- 
brows, nose, and complexion, facing the 
plain, intelligent visage, and small dark 
features of the Tartar pedigree. 

For company and economy my courier 
sought some one with whom I could agree 
to share a good tarantas for the hundred 
and thirty miles hence to Tiflis. An old 
colonel was found lodging on the side of 
the boulevard opposite to Noitaki’s who 
was waiting for some one to join him. 
He had a earriage, and its wheels were be- 
ing re-tyred, for they had come direct from 
Vologda, and previously from Archangel! 
His family were at the Caucasian capital, 


\and he was naturally anxious to finish his 


tide. I was ready to appreciate the roomy, 
easy accommodation of the tarautas, after 
roughing it in the telega of the ordinary 
traveller. The former is a capacious and 
hooded body, with room to lte down in, 
and placed on two long bearers, which are 
not too thick to allow of some spring. 
The ends of these rest on the axles. Such 
is the vehicle of those who travel far, and 
who can afford to lay out from 30/. to GOI. 
at the commencemenfof the journey. By 
that arrangement baggage has not to be 
changed at the post stations, the small 
charge at every stage for the use of the 
teleza is avoided, and a private bed is se- 
cured for that rest which, whether travel- 
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ling by night or not, to all but the tough- 
est is needful in a week's journey, and in- 
dispensable in a Siberian continuous post 
journey of thirty days and nights. The 
charge for horses is the same whether sup- 
plied to the private tarantas or the telega 
of the post service, unless, indeed, the 
stage be hard or hilly, when the postinas- 
ter adds to the team, and the owner of a 
big carriage hag to pay extra though the 


pace, perhaps, be a walking one, and he! 


himself walk too. The private carriage, 
as in other European countries, bears a 
charge at the toll-bars, which occur on the 
better roads. 

We trotted out of Vladikavkaz by a 
good chanssée, which, with the grand sta- 
tion-houses, was chiefly the work of the 
late Prince Voronzev. The shadows were 
lengthening and gloom slowly enwrapped 
the massive heights as we drew near them. 
The Terek was on the left, and before 
reaching the first station we found the 
road washed away by it, so the horses had 
to make their way for some distance over 
the wide waste of stones which the torrent 
often suddenly includes in its dreary do- 
main. Lars, the second station, is closely 
surrounded by the mountains. We stayed 
the night there; the house and the stables 
were handsome, well built of hewn stone, 
and spacious. Besides the reasonable fit- 
tings to a room of sound windows and 
floor, we found chairs and tables and good 
wooden couches, on which one’s rugs and 
pillows may be appreciated even better 
than ina tarantas. The style of the route 
seemed to indicate an approach to the cap- 
ital (different, indeed, 1 afterwards found 
were the three other routes from east, 
south, and west, to Tiflis). The horses, 
however, we understoud, have been a con- 
stant exception; overworked and un lerfed, 
they were a disgrace to the post. Five 
were attached to the carriage next morn- 
ing; on whipping them up at starting they 
fell at once in a heap, and eventually 
seemed but able to draw the vehicle with- 
out us. 

The scene grew more grand where the 
road crosses to the right bank of the river, 
and rises for once to some height above it. 
Putting aside the extravagant language of 
Ker Porter, and also of more recent trav- 
ellersa, theae renowned “ Caucasian gates” 
reminded me of the Finstermiintz. Here 
was the Dariel defile, and the Russian for- 
tress appeared crouching among the mighty 
piles of mountain. which seemed to close 
the way both behind and before. The 
tuinbling of the Terek, fresh from glaciers 
and snows, was the only sound. We were 


nearly five thousand feet above the ge, 
and the nearer heights seemed ata sim lar 
distance from us. Before Kasbek station 
was in sight, a brilliant snow-top suddenly 
caught the eye through aclefton the right, 
the veritable summit whieh Huglishmen 
had been the first to reach, and it was from 
that station that Mr, Freshtield’s party had 
sturted fur their celebrated ascent of the 
mountitin two years before. 

The better view from the station itself 
was clouded, and the weather became dull 
as we passed the Krestovya Gora (Cross 
Mountain), the received boundary bet ween 
Europe and Asia, and the watershed be- 
tween the Terck and the Aragva. Trot- 
ting down a long series of zigzags, we 
made a sort of Spliiven descent to the 
Georgian valley. ‘The old local names, full 
of consonants, were samples of the hard- 
to-be-pronounced language of the country. 
and culminated in the perhaps unsurpassed 
monosyllable Mtskhet, the last station be- 
fore Tiflis. 

More population, mown grass fields, and 
a haree breadth of tillage, were a contrast 
to rough uplands and their wild people, to 
half-cultivated steppe with untidy natives 
or Kozak colonists. The afternoon’s ride 
was picturesque; basalt cliffs rose from the 
river, and there were neat diils overhung 
with trees and surrounded with litre fresh 
corn-stacks. The evening shed a golden 
and then a rosy glow on the wooded slopes 
which farther on encircled Pasanur.  Be- 
hind our quarters, there was a specimen 
of the ancient Georgian fortress church. 
with the short conical roof of masonry. 
In another direction stood a bran new 
wooden Russian church, its bright colours 
staring at every comer. A rugged street 
was lined with cabarets and shanties. 

The scenery of the next day was less in- 
teresting, the hills lower, and the country 
generally brushy. The ride was stopped 
at Meskhet with the news that nineteen 
post-horse orders (padarojnias) were wait- 
lng already ; so, instead of reaching ‘Tiflis 
soon after noon, we dawdled nine hours at 
the post-house and finished the journey in 
pitch dark, entering the city at midnight. 

At Mtskhet it rained so as to prevent 
my seeing anything of the curious village 
(quondam capital of Georgian princes) or 
of the rather inviting ruins of an ancient 
castle on the hill which rose from the -op- 
posite bank of the Kur. This stream, de- 
seending from the west, passes close by the 
post-house, near to which it joins the Ar- 
agva, then proceeda to Tiflis, and eventu- 
ally reaches the Caspian. I killed time in 
watching the travellers, their baggage and 
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equipages, and sometimes sirceeeded in 
passing a few remarks, many being edu- 
cated mien, ollicers of a regiment then en 
roufe from a camp in the southeast to Vlad- 
ikavkaz. ‘The drain on the stables of the 
post was great, aud the trains of tapedi- 
menta which we had met belonging to this 
force had almost blocked the road, espe- 
cially when a wheel was off, that common 
occurrence in Russia. 

Later in the evening came the process 
of shifting the mails frum one waygon to 
another. Well. our turn came at last, sure 
enough, five horses at a good trot. We 
could see nothing except that there was 
nothing particular to be seen. At the end 
of a long stage we gradually found our- 
selves in a wide Russian strect, with petro- 
leam lamps glimmering across it; very 
long it was, buta short turn at the end of 
it brought us to the “Hotel Europe.” 
There was the very best of quarters, bed 
and board. Host and hostess Barberon 
made everything satisfactory, though it 
was after midnight. 
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1 eee ne ne pa nena 
A Few Leaves from my Journal. 


THE SEWERS OF PARIS AND A TRIP TO SWITZERLAND. 

Eprrors Turr, Frenp anp Fanm.—Our Jast day in 
Paris, preparatory to our departure on the morrow, was 
partially disposed of in attending to those little needs, 
and the furnishing of the few little comforts allowable 
to those who propose a tour on foot in Switzerland. * 
Our morning, however, was occupied in visiting one of 
the sights of that wonderful Parisian city. 

Tho sewers of Paris are noted from early history 
down to the present day, And it may not be uninter- 
esting to give a short account of our trip through the 
modern sewers of the French metropolis. According 
to appointment, I called on my friends, Mr, and Mrs. 
S., at half past eleven, where our party of Mrs. A., 

88 R. and Mr, §., also met. At a quarter to twelve 
we started en roule tothe opening of the wonders of- un- 
dérground Paris, which consisted of an iron trap-door 
in the pavement at the Southwest corner of the Made- 
line, When the narrow stone steps, that led, nobody 
knew where and to what’ horrors, met the eyes of the 
ladies, many were the fears expressed and little screams 
indulged in, and such phrases as ‘‘I can't go down 
there!" Oh! how awfully dark!" ‘No, I won't!’ 
were heard. Mrs. A. immediately deserted us for her 
snug and cosy French apartment in the Rue de Rivoli, 
opposite the garden of the Tuileries, to await a verbal 
account rather than an oceular demonstration of our 
adventure. 

There were some twenty persons, ‘besides ourselves, 
determined on the journey. As we passed down the 
narrow steps, one by one, giving up our tickets as we 
went—for it is always necessary to be ticketed in Paris 
—we found ourselves in what appeared to be an im- 
mense vault, with a sidewalk on each side of three or 
four feet in width, and the middle filled with a sluggish 
stream, in which we happily espied two large boats ; 
but our faces soon lengthened when informed that ladies 
only were allowed to pay their respects to old Neptune. 
‘The dimensions of this grand sewer, tho largest that 
Paris possesses, and which was under the Rue Royal, 
are, viz. : height, twenty-five feet by fifteon wide, being 
a tunnel of the horse-shoe shape. Our light came from 
a row of lamps'placed at'the side. Some of the highest _ 
water-marks are to be seen on the wall side, proving 
that the water has never as yet quite filled the whole 
structure, We poor lords of creation walked, while the 
ladies sailed down the canal to its junction (under the 
Place de 1a Concord) with numerous other sewerg of 
smaller dimensions. Choosing one of them we got into 
small cars, gents and all, and were rapidly rolled 
through the one under the Rue di Rivoli, inspecting in 
our transit its bratiches, and finally emerging from the 
lower regions on the Seine, opposite the old prison of 
the Conciergerie, ‘The system of sewerage is as perfect 
as can ‘be, anda great credit to the cleanest city in the 
world. “But I have wandered at too great length from 
my journey to picturesque Switzerland. ; 

‘It was with the greatest: effort, and with many refer- 
ences to my French books, that I mustered up French 
enough to impress it on my landlady’s miud that I 
must be called by five o'clock on the following morning, 
ind her “Oh, oni, Monsieur, sans faute,” reassured - 
nd quite pleased me that I was ‘progressing so rapid- 
ly in that most mysterious of all languages; when you — 



































































~want to, try and see how many letters 3 you. can put into 
a word, and then dislocate your “jew: in. seeing how few 
you can pronounce, Five A. M. came and: your humble. 
servant still snored conten tably v under the feather bed, 
that the French term! a ‘pillow. ‘Bix also passed, and 
his dreams were carrying him anywhere but where he 
‘should be, on the road to the depot. Finally a knock | 
‘came, and feeling assured that my landlady was} 
prompt, I aroused my sléBping faculties to answer in | 
my best French, when lo! What smote my ear but plain 
English, and Mr. 8. entreated me to hurry, that we 
had but fifteen minutes to catch the-train, ‘The dress- 
ing I will leave undescribed, as I had better. Descend- 
ing I met my landlady standing smiling at the door, 
awaiting my parting gift, as if nothing unusual had 
happened, and as if I was not almost mad enough to 
assist at tumbling her into the river, had any one pro- 
posed it, A few francs, which carry magic with them, 
in the hand of the cocher, got us to'the depot just in 
time. After being comfortably fixed in our catriage I 
began to be aware of being very uncomfortably fixed 
inside; in the excitement breakfast liad not been 
thought of, and now it was unattainable, and would be 
until we reached Tonnere, where I obtiined ‘a most ex- 
cellent breakfast, excellent in everything but price, that 
being rather high. 
Besides Mr, and Mrs. 8. and myself, we found in our 
' carriage, as traveling companions, a Scotch Jady and 
her niece, with whom we became the warmest of friends 
immediately over a bottle of wine that I had procured 
under great difficulties at doubleits price, and a tumbler. 
at a cost that made me wonder why all crockery dealers 
were not as rich as King Oreesus. At Dijon we left the 
usualand much traveled route into Switzerland, via 
Geneva, by branching ‘to the left and Atriking for Pon- 
tarlier, the frontier town of Fiance, Here the. road 
leaves France and enters Switzerland, through a nar- 
row gorge inthe montains, and is flanked on cither 
hand with Irenoh fortresses. From Pontarlier to Neu- 
chatel, which was our destination, the scenery is most 
picturesque, when it can be seen, for in the distance of 
thirty miles there are fourteen tunnels, which are con- 
tinually opening up and shutting out the view, At the 
depot, on dismounting, our ears were saluted with a 
mixture of French and German so fumbled together as 
to render it a riddle to those ‘acquainted with either 
language, and reminded us unacquainted ones strongly 
of the Tower of Babel. It was with satisfaction that we 
found ourselves, after half an hour of indeseribable ad- 
ventures at the hands of baggage and fomnibus mon, at 
the hotel Bellevue, of whith hoiel and its landlord too 
miich cannot be said in praine—its Deautifal situation 
on the shore of the lake is unrivalled, and, after boiling 
Paris, ‘the cool air blowing from’ tho mountains across 
tho water was most refreshing. Tho next day was 
spent in ascending the Chaumont, a peak of tho Jura 
range which rises back of the town to the height of 
8,600 fect, and from which a most magnificent view is 
obtained of the ‘surrounding mountains, interspersed 
with the numerous lakes in the vicinity, and when the 
weather is clear Mont Blanc is ‘taken in as part of the 
grand yiew. As we have now reached Switzerland, I 
leave my friends to roll away in their luxurious and 
comfortable railway carriage, while I view on foot the 
beautiful seenery of Se most charming country. 
¢ Os He Vs 
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FOBEIGN ‘CORRESPONDENCE.—VI. ° 


<+ AMERICANS ABROAD. 


‘The man, if'there be, ‘such: left, who 
holds yet-the ‘old-fashioned notion, that + 
one, of the educational. } benefits of traxel : 
is: ‘being thrown with. and upon the, pets 
pleofcthet nation; theubbing against 
other: ‘pejudices « ‘than ‘our own. home 
ones} the imbibing fresh ‘idea or study 
of charactet fret foreigners hed better 
Gemiss that Opinion ' Specdily, ax ‘somo 
thine obedlete. ““You'‘may travel ‘over 
the the cogent i a reserved and’ rich 

and have. intercourse with: none of 

a natives; except the hotel servants 
‘and railtoad officials; neither class; s 
highly educated oné..: ‘Forit is the style 
to'bo exclusive, and:you'ramily finda; 
public parlor in: Frecch: ‘and TeaKiin 
hotéls,’ Feoplé hive’ thar private par: 
Tots, ‘andl ding “thers , in stupid: ‘state, - 
rather then | £0. 6. the table: dstiste, 1 


That is,’ Eagtich “and acme Asmerieas * 


unre rwerrt* 


NUT IPT AOR EPRI. 
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1a. But if you,do.goto:the public: 
= you find it very amusing, even!if 
Tittle tedious ; and the people.at itate 
™ ways well bred, of different -nationali- 
lies, Then in therailway cartinges; the 
ristocratic: traveler“ will keep” “very 
juch to himself if he can.” ‘When at 
ait he eottles down for any time in any 
if the cities, he findyan American s0-' 
jety, and really lives in a little Amer-' 
‘can life, with strange acenery around, 
him only making the’difference. . Hore 
nRome, ther? is a large American socio- 
So large, that one feels- very" much 
st home, and entirely independent ‘of 
e Italians. It would be more conve- 
nient, certainly, toknow their language; 
but it is possible to get along very com- 
_ortably without it. And there is very 
little affection ‘between the Romans and 
their winter visitors, The trades-people 
show, it is true, a. slight ‘partiality for 
iAmericans, Weare the most easily 
cheated, and spend the most money ; 
and as they live upon foreign ‘custom, 
this is an importazit consideration, Both 
in Paris, and here in Rome, we are 
“above par with landlords and servants. 








“ They think it is no sin, Sir,’ - 
To mko a (reeh man in, Gir, 
And cheat him of histin, Sir” 

"Two prices for everything; always ready | 
"yto come down one-third, and stl fecl 
Btheir advantage, : 
g What would become of the Romans 
is|-without us? The princes even rent 

their palaces. And every poor man, 
@ when he gets a little money scraped to- 
j gether, gets a set of apartments. These 
‘jhe furnishes, piece by piece, as taste, 
convenience or opportunity may suggest 
Eto him, Jt makes a. mongrel set of 
# furniture ; inharmonious in color; ugly 
sand cheap. looking; relieved here and 
nathere with some-flasby chair or sofa, 
picked up at asecond-hand store. But, 
(Wincongruous, you are very apt ‘to see | 
wtamong their things, pretty paintings, 
‘Dits of statuettes, and artistic carved 
yanarble orgaments, ‘Rome.is so rich in 
art, that you find it everywhere. Hav- 
a ing satisfied himself as to his furniture, 
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# our Italian’s next.step is to. hire a ser- 
“tyvant. Then he sticks his-head out of 
‘= the window, and sits there watching and 
; Waiting, By and by some one comes 
along, to whom he'rents both servant 
‘land rooms; and straightway is elevated 
# into the dignity of being a Padrone. or 
master, After that, we, the renters of 


patra eee se tee a 


i his rooms, are pretty: “much his property 
‘ and the servants. We are perfectly 


| 
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fair game for them.to prey upon. We 
are his income. There are, of course, 
_ better and worse Padrones. Some, be- 
{ come excecdingly attached ‘to, and even 
‘{ ‘protect their tenants from others. And 
1 the petty thefts which they themselves 
practice upon you, are not. considered 
such by them, They’ only take your 
tea, and sugar, &c.; but are quite fond 
gor you all the same. We,- in this in- 
stance, are so fortunate as ‘to have a 
& 3 good one ; and ashe has actually. some 
other occupation to depend on for, his 
“i -brend and butter, we faro pretty woll. 
td He is a German shoemaker ; with a fat 
black-eyed wife; who does positively 
wa nothing all day, so lazy is she; except, - 
Hig Sometimes, nurse 2 little pretty child, 
3 who is quite big enough to do without 
nursing. Mother’.and child are very 
‘affectionate. “They rush at,’ and. hug 
each other, with heartiness. Both wear 
ql Tong gold car-rings, in. dirty ears; and 
‘as it is cold, and they have no Sie, the 
ae child always has her.cloak, leggina, and 
hea avery gray haton. I don’t believe the - 
'y J mother knows how to sew; atid: her 
24 servant does everything. for - her; -al- 
ab though they are poor enough ; on live 
in but one room. 
_ Having rented 3 your rooms: and. per: 
“4 Vant, you can live with tolerable ease. 
“2 She is generally skilfal ‘and willing, 
even if deceitful... She anticipated most 
g Of your wants;‘and keeps your rooms, 
oa not clean,- but j as near to it'as- Roman | 
se; Tooms ever are. She . prepares , your | 
a ‘breakfast and ‘Tanek - ‘Your dinners 
Are sent to you every evening. fr ma 
‘restaurant, or trattona, » + Xqu, can order 
fad just what you xant. ; Generally, how- 
ae ever, you only.tell the fice ‘you! will |” 
give and tho. numbér of: people, and 
pleave tho Test ty the: cook’s:tastes! - 
“You find ;hére no handsome. entraii 
ces no marble" ‘door-steps ‘and cary 
3 doors; no plistcning .ailyer_bell-pulls, 
§ Everybody: lives. upibigh: and it is. cu 
Srious and amusing:to:seo what degrega 
f. discomfort. people:-will -put up: with, 
ond think no hardship, while at home 
pwould be pronoaneed unendurahle, 
¢ Curious ;’ and- it’ has its motal too, Ba 
owing ‘of how Littles intrinsic value ‘are 
af ay of our home luxuries. A, few, 
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vel tain illness for the stranger to live low; 


generally the resident Americans, live 
an the second floors of pdlages,: ‘To reach 
them; you enter, either in carriage or 
on foot, an arched, way leading into: a 
court-gard; equare + gloomily chill; aed 
with, 8 dismal Yountaim spurting from’‘a |. 
mossy, “‘dimy lion's head’ at! one end. 
Here and there, mub-nosed. and armless, 
an old, statue looms, ‘upon you... You 
enter at aside door, and have broad, 
decent marble stairs ;  butewith a certain 
bare, cold look ; and your step echoes 
up and down, asyou'go. When at last, 
out of ‘breath, you Teach your friend’s 
door, you' pulls, cord ‘and: are ‘admit- 
ted’ into.a, showy. ante-rooms or ‘perhaps 
you pass through’ a series of large, bare: 
rooms, their ceilings painted claborate- 
ly, but tawdrily. withaL Quaint, dis- 
‘colored. pictures, painted on satin, cover 
the: walls of one room.. Partially de- 
faced frescoes adorn the'rest. There is 
quitea lavish dieplay of nymphs and 
eupids, arms and garlands. . The floors 
are inlaid in different marbles, or maybe 
only -bricked.. .At- last you reach -a 
‘smaller room : comfortable and modern; 
and here you find your friend. 

This is, remember, the habitation of 
the few.. The many have apartments 
as high up as théy can get them. Sun 
‘is needful. ° So narrow are the strects, 
so cold and damp, that it is almost cer- 







‘and thé sun rarely ‘touches more than 
the’ high floors.in’ Rome, . What with 
‘us would be the first floor, is here only 
devoted to shops and stores and stables. 

Your door-way. is really. * shocking ;” 
mean looking, and low, and dirty. The 
entry is bad, and the hard, stone stair- 
case, worn and narrow; worse still, dark. 

At best, a little fron-barred window at 
the landings faintly iNlumines the scene. 
‘When you pull either the iron chain, 
or piece of string, outside 2° repellent 
looking door, you presently hear a-noise 
‘inside; and then. 2 voice’ demands, 
“Ohs df" ‘Cwho is it ?), before the door 
j opens. Sometimes, indeed, they have. 
Vittle windows, to open and take a 
glance of you, before letting you in. All 
the ceilings here are painted. ‘Some 
prettily ;.some groteaquely. 

The streets have no side-walks, but 
are paved all across with little round 
stones. Of lava, Iam told, and very 
hard to walk on; slippery, too. Here 
darting carriages, and pedestrians, ro 
pell-mell together ; and the drivers are 
particularly reckless, The laws are all 
in.their favor. If.any one is driven 
over, he i is fined for being in the way. 
Foot pussengers have to have their wits 
about them. The equipages are’ yery 
-handsome and numerous. Even people 
comparatively poor: keev their horses 
and carriage. For a drive upon the 
Pincian. Hill is the delight of the Ro- 
man. The voitures, too, little one horse, 
open ‘carriages, take you cheaply, from 
one point to another, for eighteen cents. 
There are_no-cars, nor. scinijasen . As 
s00n 28 you step out of your door, half 
a dozen of these voitures make'for you 
from as many different directions. AJ) 
eager for you: Indeed they, and the 
flower sellers; aid the beggars seis 
are quite tormenting. 

“Rome lives. upon its past, in more 
senses than-one. Without the strangers, 
who come’ to. gaze upon, its rains, to 
muse upon its history, it’ would collapse 
into insignificance. ‘Foreign forme fill 

the cathedrals, and swell the’ crowds. 
Foreign § faces ate scen, and yoices heard 
in the streets and: ‘picture gallerics, ’ 

” Bear, in niind, that the . houses -here 
‘are not! as’ with us, ‘of differing material 
and color. Everything i is preyish-brown; 
strect, houses, .picturcsque roofs, and 
chimneya,, Not only. dingy in odlor; 
-but-staincd; worn; and-venérable. The 
streets crossing each other Tecklessly, 
‘and without order. “At irreglar'i inter- 
vals are broader, open spaces; “ Pinz- 

as,” they’ ‘ealY' them; pronounced “ Pe- 
aie And these ‘have generally-.a 
| fountain in the centre; of grand design ; 
‘which . ime. thas’ almost nunibilated. | 
‘But the -water, gushes from. them as 
‘clearly and freshly aa of yore,-when the | | 
2 of Virvil or-of Cesar dinnéd into | 

Buascae’ Neviy. 
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AN EPISODE, OF CONVENT LIFE 


THERE is no reader to whom the name 
of St. Cyr is not familiar. The anecdote of 
the luckless aristocrat who, when before 
a revolutionary tribunal, gave his name as 
Monsieur de St. Cyr, may have fixed it 
in the minds of many. ‘ We know noth- 
ing of any ‘monsieur’ here,” said the 
democrat president grufifly. “De St. Cyr,” 
replied the poor ci-devanthumbly. “We 
admit no particles of distinction,” returned 
the sans-culotte yet more angrily. ‘St. 
Cys, then,” said the prisoner, amending 
his answer yet further. ‘We don’t want 
to hear anything of saints,” growled the 
man of the new order of things. ‘Well, 
then, Cyr,” said the poor aristocrat, push- 
ed to his last retrenchments, “All titles 
are abolished, and sire as well as the rest 
of them,” rejoined the democrat ; and, it 
is to be hoped, was sufficiently amused 
by his joke to allow the poor wretch, whom 
he had so conclusively proved to be no- 
body, to escape the guillotine. 
| But readers of French history or me- 
moirs of a little earlier date must have 
other reminiscences of St. Cyr, indissolu- 
bly connecting it with one of the most re- 
markable and most quintessentially French 
figures in all French history,—Madame 
de Maintenon. 

St. Cyr de Berchéres, as it was called 
in the days before the name St. Cyr became 
so famous through all the length and 
breadth of France as to need no further 
distinction, may be found so designated in 
the map of the Department of Eure-et-Loir, 
about ten miles to the north of the city of 
Chartres, in the midst of the great undulat- 
ing plain of J.a Beauce, or Pays Chartrain, 
which is one of the great granaries of 
France. A convent for Benedictine nuns 
was founded there in 1156, by Robert, the 
sixty-sixth Bishop of Chartres. But the 
bishop was far from being able to do for 
his protég¢es what Madame de Maintenon 
accomplished for those which she subse- 
quently established there. 

Before that most extraordinary of all 
marriages which made the widow of the 
buffoon Scarron the wife of Louis XIV., 
Madame Scarron had bought the estate of 
Maintenon, which was afterwards erected 
into a marquisate. The purchase was 
made in 1674; the marriage took place 
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AT ST, CYR, 


at some date which cannot be accurately 
fixed, but which was certainly between 
the 30th of July, 1683, and January, 1686; 
and the marquisate was created in 1688. 
The little town of Maintenon is the last 
stage on the great highroad from Paris to 
Chartres, as Versailles is the first out of 
Paris ; so that St. Cyr de Berchéres was 
conveniently situated for the purpose of 
the lady whose interests were divided, 
though very unequally, between her hus- 
band's residence and the place which 
feudally ought to have been hers. 

That purpose was one which was, un- 
der the circumstances of Madame de 
Maintenon’s past life, a very natural, and 
at the same time a very laudable one. 

Frangoise d’Aubigné was born* in a 
prison, and the first thirty years of her life 
were altogether in keeping with such an 
entrance on the world’s stage. ‘Ihe story 
of those thirty years of one of the most ex- 
traordinary careers ever known would be 
well worth telling in a more satisfactory 
manner than it has ever yet been told to 
English readers. But itis sufficient for our 
present purpose to say, briefly and general- 
ly, that they were years of difficulty, dis- 
tress, struggle, and exposure to all sorts of 
perils, pitfalls, and temptations,—met, con- 
quered, and left behind with courage, con- 
stancy, and undeviating fidelity of allegi- 
ance to the highest code of rectitude and 
honor known to the young, beautiful, and 
destitute Mademoiselle d'Aubigné. Dur. 
ing the long years that elapsed between 
1666, when, pensioned by the king, she 
saw her troubles of this sort at an end, 
to 1685, the most probable date of her 
wonderful marriage with the king in her 
fiftieth year, she steered her course among 
difficulties of another nature with equal 
circumspection and skilful rectitude. Mary 
Mitford, in one of her recently published 
letters, speaks of her as that odious wo- 
man, Madame de Maintenon; and though 
it is extremely probable,—it may, indeed, 
be said that it is certain,}—that the clever 





* At Niort, 27th Nov., 1635. 

+ Inasmuch as some of the most important ma- 
terials for forming an estimate of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s character have been disclosed since the Ict- 
ter in question was written. 
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letter-writer knew very imperfectly what 
she was talking about, it may, perhaps, be 
admitted that a more complete knowledge 
would not avail to induce a healthy mind- 
ed Englishwoman to alter her verdict. 
It is in most cases both unfair and inju- 
dicious to make detraction from the praise 
due to worthy conduct by the suggestion 
of lower motives than are apparent on the 
surface of the case. But Madame de 
Maintenon, under the influence of the 
self-accusing piety of her later years, tells 
us, not in any hyperbolical tone of self- 
depreciation, but very soberly, that in these 
matters, as in all else throughout her ex- 
traordinary career, she was wholly govern- 
ed by feelings and aims... , not such 
as tend to render virtue amiable. 

Nevertheless, it is right that “the odious 
woman” should have her due. She walked 
upright when others,—better, probably, 
than she,—stumbled and fell ; and though 
as eagerly desirous of all that excited the 
ambition of the lowest minded of the 
women around her as they were, she was 
willing to attain the aim only by sacrificing 
that which she conceived could be sacri- 
ficed consistently with honor, and was not 
willing to reach it otherwise. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasing and 
amiable acts of her life was the founda- 
tion of St. Cyr. ‘The object of the insti- 
tution was to save others situated as she 
herself had been from the troubles and 
dangers which she herself had successfully 
escaped from without any such aid. It 
was destined exclusively for noble women 
and girls, and was to be a harbor, a refuge, 
a place of education for such of the class 
as were left to such destitution as the 
foundress had herself known. It was the 
first work to which she applied the almost 
boundless power that the king’s fully 
declared favor invested her with. — In 
1685 the house of St. Cyr was founded for 
two hundred and fifty “ poor and noble” 
girls; and thenceforward, to the end of 
her days, the superintendence, administra- 
tion, and government of this institution 
was the most favorite occupation and 
object of her life. When the death of 
Louis XIV. suddenly reduced her from 
being the most powerful person in all 
France to the condition of an insignificant 
and forgotten old woman, she retired to 
her beloved St. Cyr, to pass the remain- 
der of her days within its walls, and was 
at last buried in its chapel. 
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Madame de Maintenon governed 
France... in a great measure ;—indi- 
rectly, and by means of incessant thousand- 
fold webs and wires, ever spun and pulled 
in secret and in silence. But she governed 
St. Cyr wholly and entirely, and undis- 
guisedly,—and_ very greatly delighted in 
doing so. And the method of her govern- 
ment, and the results of such government, 
being in the hands of a person in the po- 
sition of Madame de Maintenon, gave 
rise to a little episode, the story of which 
singularly illustrates the condition of both 
Church and State in France at that day, 
and at the same time places in a very sin- 
gular light before us one whom posterity 
has been wont to consider as among the 
greatest and the best of the men of that 
epoch. 

About the year 1666,—the same year 
which put an end to the destitute position 
of the widow Scarron by a pension from 
the king,—a young student in theolog: 
came up from obscure, far-distant Périgord, 
to finish his studies, and push his fortune 
in Paris. ‘Though not above fifteen years 
of age, he was already in appearance one 
of those persons,—it would be absurd to 
say men, and they who knew the young 
student in theology could hardly have 
regarded him as a mere boy,—one of 
those persons who are sure to attract a 
second glance either from man or woman, 
and who are recognized even before that 
second glance as one of the vessels of 
nature's finest porcelain. He was remark- 
ably tall, and very slenderly made, with 
a pale oval face and very delicately cut 
features. His nose was long and slender, 
his mouth expressive of infinite sweetness, 
and specially endowed with that mobility 
of the curving lines of the lips, which has 
often been noted as indicative of the 
faculty of persuasive eloquence. But the 
main charm and distinctive peculiarity of 
the face lay in the wonderful beauty of the 
eyes, They were eyes from which, as one 
who knew them well has recorded, “ the 
fire of wit streamed in constant torrents,” 
which at the same time spoke of an inner 
moral nature of such gentle sweetness, 
that it irresistibly won affection and con- 
fidence. This so richly gifted youth was 
of noble race, but wholly without the gifts 
of fortune, . . . and he came to Pans as 
a student in theology. His name was 
Frangois de Salignac de Lamotte Féné- 
lon; born in the chateau of Fénélon, 
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in Périgord, 
1651. 

It was a very singularly constituted 
social world, that Louis-Quatorze Parisian 
world into which the young seminarist was 
thus ushered ;—a world so very dissimilar 
from aught ‘that nineteenth-century men, 
and specially nineteenth-century English. 
men, have any experience of, that it needs 
not only a considerable amount of reading, 
but a considerable effort of imagination to 
realize for ourselves any tolerably satisfac- 
tory picture of it. 

In the first place, that coming to Paris 
was to the young provincial like a second 
birth,—a second coming into the world ! 
It is commonly said nowadays that Paris 
is France ; but such was the case toa far 
greater degree in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Paris was alive in those 
days with an intense, if not with a health 
vitality. It was an active, restless, fevered, 
hot-house life, in which every kind of can- 
dle was continually burned at both ends 
in every kind of way,—not a life that 
promised any beneficial or wholesome 
development, or even durability, but still 
intensely living life while it lasted. The 
rest of France was dead. ‘Phere was not 
a Frenchman in those days who did not 
feel that fifty, ay, or fifteen years of Paris, 
was better than a cycle of the existence 
of the provinces. 

Grievous offences were punished by “ ex- 
ile” from Paris and Versailles* to the 
offender's native province | For a ‘ gover- 
nor" to be sent to the province he govern- 
ed,—for a bishop to be ordered to betake 
himself to his diocese,—this was a crush- 
ing blow and disgrace indeed ! 

A second specialty of that Parisian so- 
ciety, and one which it is perhaps more 
difficult for one of our time and clime to 
understand and realize, was the place and 
space occupied in that social world by 
matters theological and ecclesiastical, We 
are generally apt to consider the Parisian 
world of the Louis-Quatorze age as rather 
a godless world. And, although it un- 
questionably was very much less so than 
the Louis-Quinze age, which followed it, 
it may be stated at once that the more a 
reader familiarizes himself with the records 


on the 6th of August, 


* Of course it is to be understood that in the 
remarks in the text Versailles is to be included as 
a@ part, and not only s0, but taken to be the very 
core and apogee of Parisian life. 
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of that life, the more he will think that it 
was such. And yet it is an undoubted 
fact that ecclesiastical and spiritual mat- 
ters occupied a much larger and more 
prominent place in the thoughts and talk 
and doings of “society” than they do in 
our day and in our world. And, when we 
speak of ‘spiritual matters, it must not 
be supposed that we use the phrase merely 
in the cant and technical acceptation of 
the term. ‘The Parisian world of the time 
of Louis XIV. busied itself largely with 
questions of a wholly and eminently spirit- 
ual nature, And yet it was after a strange 
and perplexing fashion peculiarly its own. 
We understand that matters  ecclesias-, 
tical and spiritual are largely in the ascen- 
dant in the society at Rome. We compre- 
hend perfectly why it should be so, in 
what sort of way it is so, and what are the 
sort of consequences arising from the 
fact. But the specialty we are speaking of 
as characteristic of French society at the 
time spoken of, had little or nothing in com- 
mon with this. We understand, too, and 
can readily picture to ourselves that phase 
of English life, when contemporancously 
with the French life spoken of,—about the 
middle of that same seventeenth century, 
that is to say,—religious questions, religi- 
ous life, and all pertaining thereto, occu- 
pied a far larger share of the national mind 
than they have ever done since. But still 
less was there any olay between that 
phase of English life and that peculiarity 
of the Siécle Louis-Quatorze of which we 
are speaking. It was an ecclesiasticism 
and a religionism quite sui generis. ‘The 
finest of fine ladies took an absorbing in- 
terest in the disposal of vacant benefices 
and bishoprics. ‘The discussion of a new 
system of arranging the patches on a fair 
face was mingled with the plotting of in- 
trigues for securing the promotion of this, 
or ruining the credit of that pillar of the 
Church ; while the Church reciprocated in 
the person of many a “galant abbé," who 
was recognized as an authority on the 
abstrusest of such points of female adorn- 
ment. No doubt Ninon herself co-opera- 
ted largely and enthusiastically to the giv- 
ing of many an abbaye and the consecra- 
tion of more than one mitred head! And 
it would be a mistake to imagine, as 
might very naturally be imagined, that 
this meddling in fecclesiastical affairs was 
of a merely worldly, or, at least, of 2 
merely loaves and fishes kind. Most of 
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the women of the grand monde, and many 
of the men, paid considerable attention to 
the “making of their salvation," as the 
phrase went. And, although this was 
done mainly after the fashion and in the 
spirit in which a man devotes a portion of 
his income to insure his house against 
fire, yet that practice did not account for 
all the phenomena of the case. Noble 
women, many of whom were no better, 
and noble men, many of whom were very 
much worse than they should have been, 
did nevertheless take, oddly enough, a 
strange interest in questions of religious 
doctrine and teaching. Perhaps the expla- 
nation of the phenomenon may be found 
in the general awakening of mind that 
was going on in the midst of a very pro- 
foundly corrupt society. It was felt that 
there was something very portentously 
rotten in the state of all existing social 
things ; arid that some remedy, some re- 
fuge, some deliverance from the wrath 
which conscience inarticulately whispered 
must needs be to come, was sorely need- 
ed, Certain it is that this, that, and the 
other doctrine,—some of them strange 
enough,—did seem to possess a curious 
sort of fascination for many men and 
women, whose general lives, one would 
have thought, lay far enough out of the 
road of such matters in general, More 
than one brilliant sinner's day might have 
been found to be divided between thoughts 
hpw to appear so killingly before “ce cher 
vicomte,” as not to fail in coaxing him out 
of the pistoles lost at play last night ; and 
““mem., to see Madame de -——,to induce 
her to use her influence with the Cardinal 
to get l'Abbaye de some place, in some 
far-off, obscure province, for the M.l'Abbé 
de Bellejambe ; item, to look at that new 
system doraison mystique, which is said 
to be so unfailing a way pour faire son 
salut!" How large a portion of English 
nineteenth century might be traversed, 
either in its living existence or in its lite- 
rature, without meeting with any reference 
or allusion to religious matters or Church 
affairs. What with the reticence of the 
religious and the carelessness of the ir- 
religious, whole phases of our society and 
the biographical presentation of it may 
be travelled over without coming upon 
any trace of such subjects. But it may 
sifely be affirmed that no five pages of 
any one of the most frivolous and mun- 
dane of the innumerable memoirs of the 
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“grand sitcle” can be turned over with 
out stumbling upon some reference to 
Church men or Church matters | 

‘Thus if a young man of mark and pro- 
mise came up to London now-a-days to 
keep his terms at the Temple, he would 
be far more likely to attract the observa- 
tion of the leaders of the social world into 
which he had come, and to become a sub- 
ject of interest to. them, than if he had 
come there to be ordained by the Bishop 
of London, But in the Parisian world of 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
case was very much the reverse. 

And young Francois de Ténélon ac- 
cordingly very speedily attracted no small 
attention among the Parisians. We are 
told of his preaching, boy as he was, to a 
distinguished audience, and winning, as 
Bossuet had done shortly before by a simi- 
lar juvenile performance, golden opinions. 
The audience was perhaps not quite so 
distinguished a one as that which had lis- 
tened to Bossuet, and given him his first 
certificate of a merit which was so soon 
to be recognized as facile princeps not 
only in that age, but in all the ages of the 
French Church ; for that audience was the 
celebrated coteric of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet. But those who praised young 
Vénélon's first appearance were such that 
the danger of his having his head turned 
by such homage seemed to an old Parisian 
uncle sufficiently imminent to induce him 
to take steps for the placing of his gifted 
nephew in the comparative obscurity of 
the seminary of the Sulpiciens. 

The body of divines so called had then 
recently acquired a considerable amount 
of distinction and influence. St. Sulpice, 
as most visitors to Paris will remember, is 
the name of one of the most prominent 
parishes of that city. And the “Sulpi- 
ciens” were at first merely the body of 
priests and seminarists who served, and 
were being prepared to serve, in that par- 
ish. But the ecclesiastical circumstances 
of the time had gradually raised them to 
a more widely extended renown. 

Here is St. Simon's account of the po- 
sition they held :— ; 

“Their ignorance, the narrowness of 
their views, their deficiency in powerful 
protectors, and the absence of any man of 
distinction of any sort among them, led 
them to profess a blind obedience for 
Rome and all Rome's maxims, an utter 
abhorrence for anything that at all looked 
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like Jansenism, and a submission to epis- 
copal authority, which caused them to be 
desired in many dioceses. “They scemed 
to be a sort of tertium quid, very useful 
to prelates who equally dreaded to fall 
under the suspicions of the Court, on the 
score of doctrine, and to subject them- 
selves to the Jesuits, who rarely failed to 
make themselves absolute masters wher- 
ever they had once obtained a footing ; 
or if they did not succeed in doing so, 
found the means of utterly ruining the 
bishop who resisted them. For these rea- 
sons the Sulpiciens in a very short time 
spread themselves very widely. 

“There was not a man among them 
who could in any respect be compared to 
Fénélon for an instant. So that he found 
among them the means of taking a posi- 
tion of easy superiority, and at the same 
time of securing a body of partisans whose 
interest it would be to push his fortunes, 
for the sake of being in their time dragged 
up after him. His piety, which made it- 
self everything to all men, and his doc- 
trine, which he formed on their doctrine, 
while quietly abjuring all soil of impurity 
that he might be supposed to have con- 
tracted among those whom he had left, 
the charm and grace of his manner, his 
gentleness, and the engaging quality of his 
mind, rendered him dear to this new con- 
gregation; while he on his part found 
among them what he had been long seek- 
ing,—a connection and body of friends, 
who were able and willing to push him 
forward. 

“While waiting his opportunity, he cul- 
tivated them with assiduity, yet without 
being tempted to do anything so narrow- 
ing for his own views as to make himself 
one of them. He continually sought to 
make acquaintances and friends; for his 
was a coquet sort of mind, which was al- 
ways anxious to be liked and to please 
everybody, from people in power down to 
lackeys and laborers. And his talents 
admirably seconded his wishes in this re- 
spect.” 

‘The allusion to ‘those whom he had 
left,” in the above passage, refers to both 
the ee and the Jansenists, to both of 
which church parties, according to St. 
Simon, he had previously sought to attach 
himself. He had, as that writer phrases 
it, “knocked at all the doors.” ‘The Je- 
suits, we are given to understand, would 
have none of him. And he soon perceiy- 


ed that with the Jansenists he could only 
hope to share, according to a vulgar but 
very expressive phrase, far more kicks 
than halfpence. This is perhaps hardly 
such an account of the first steps in the 
career of a man, whom posterity has been 
accustomed to consider almost a saint up- 
on earth, as we should have expected. 
And accordingly St. Simon has been 
accused of hating Fenélon. But not only 
can no cause for any such hatred be 
found in their various relations towards 
each other, but towards the close of the 
careers of both of them, when the death 
of Louis XLV. opened new prospects to 
both, it is pretty certain that they would 
have been close allies in the new order of 
things, had not the death of Féndélon put 
an end to all such prospects. Again, let 
any one who suspects St. Simon of un- 
kindly fecling to Fénélon read the detail- 
ed, full-length, and admirably drayvn char- 
acter of the archbishop, which the me. 
moiy writer gives, when chronicling Féné- 
los death. If anybody wants a picture 
of a perfect prelate, it may be found in 
St. Simon's description of Vénélon's life 
at Cambrai. It is impossible to imagine 
that the writer of that glowing panegyric 
should have been animated by undue pre- 
judice against the man of whom he was 
writing. It must be concluded, then, that 
St. Simon had no intention other than to 
speak the truth when he recorded the 
foregoing anccdotes of the opening of the 
ambitious young ccclesiastic’s career.* 
And it may probably also be inferred that 
the old courtier of the courts of Louis XIV. 
andthe Regent Philip, religious man as he 
was, was not conscious that he was writ- 
ing anything that could tend to lower the 
great archbishop in the eyes of after-genera- 
tions, when representing him as perfectly 
ready to subordinate the tone of his the- 
ology to the exigencies of his ambition. 
“His piety made itself all things to all 
men,” and “he continually sought to make 
acquaintances and friends,” And assur- 
edly the catholicity of his capabilities, 
tastes, and desires in that kind are sig- 
nally and singularly evidenced by a frend 
ship which he formed some years later 
than the time we have been speaking of. 
In 1686 a very pretty young widow, 
named Jeanne Bouvier de la Motte Guyon, 
arrived in Paris from Switzerland. Ma- 
dame Guyon was then in her thirty-eighth 
year. Born at Montargis in 1648, she 
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was married at sixteen, by her father, 
Claude Bouvier de la Motte, a member of 
the magistracy, to M. Jacques Guyon, the 
son of a man who had made a fortune by 
the construction of the Canal de Briare. 
Mademoiselle de la Motte had all her life 
been of feeble health, She had been 
twice, in consequence of it, taken home 
from convents, to which she had been 
sent for her education. She came home, 
however, with a strong inclination for an 
ascetic life. She took to reading the works 
of St. Irancis de Sales, and the life of 
Madame de Chantal, and was very anxious 
to become a nun at the Convent of the 
Visitation. Her parents, however, would 
not permit this, and married her instead, 
as has been said. After twelve years of 
married life, she became a widow at the 
age of twenty-eight ; and, after continuing 
with her mother-in-law in provincial ob- 
scurity for four years more, she came in 
1680, the thirty-second year of her age, 
to Paris, with her head filled with the no- 
tion that God destined her to some special 
great work for his service. Being thus 
persnaded, she separated herself from her 
three children,—the survivors of five,— 
and, falling in with the Bishop of Geneva, 
who chanced then to be in Paris, was 
persuaded by him that Geneva was the 
place to which she, and the fortune that 
had been made by the Canal de Briare, 
were called for the special service of God ! 
She went, and spent six years in wander- 
ing about the districts around Geneva ; 
and then returned to Paris, from what she 
called her mission, in 1686. She had, 
during these three years, composed several 
works of mystical and transcendental de- 
votion ; and, soon after her return to Paris, 
began to attract some attention, and espe- 
cially was taken up by some three or four 
great ladies of the Court. 

About this time Fénélon and Madame 
Guyon fell in with each other; she very 
pretty, full of talent, eloquent, enthusiastic, 
and with her head filled with.all sorts of 
mystic transcendentalisms in the way of 
religion of a kind likely to be found very far 
fram orthodox, and not a tall unlikely in 
that age,—when, if people needs must be 
religious at all, it behooved them to see 
that their religion was of exactly the ap- 
proved pattern,—to bring their owner into 
trouble; and he, three years younger, 
eminently calculated to charm both the 
eye and the ear of any woman on the look 
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out for “ friends,” and specially bound to 
cut his theologies after some fashion not 
objectionable to the dispensers of eccle- 
siastical advancement. 

A very strangely assorted pair they must 
have been! But a strong intimacy sprang 
up between them which proved a life-long 
one, and which, it must be admitted, 
would seem little in accordance with the 
views of a young ecclesiastic who was on 
the look out for friendship that might be 
useful to him. It is true that Madame 
Guyon was at that time less obscure than 
the young Périgord priest, and had already 
made herself acceptable to certain power- 
ful protectors ; but the day came when it 
would have been eminently expedient for 
Ténélon to throw over Madame Guyon 
and his friendship for her in the most ab- 
solute and conspicuous manner. But he 
never did so. It may be, perhaps, as well, 
however, to observe that those who fancy 
that there is always one clear way, and but 
one, in which an intimacy between a young 
man and a young woman can be explain- 
ed, that according to all the testimony 
remaining upon the subject, they would 
err in applying their theory to the case in 
question. There seems to have existed 
no idea in the minds of the contempora- 
ries of Madame Guyon and T’énélon that 
the very remarkable friendship which 
united them was in any way discreditable 
to the moral character of either of them. 

Féndéton then accepted all Madame 
Guyon’s claims to special sanctity, special 
illumination, and quite special gifts of 
heavenly grace ; and accepted, too, those 
mystical theories which, if they did not re- 
produce all the extremely objectionable 
extravagances of the Spaniard Molinos, 
yet borrowed from them quite enough to 
fairly impress upon her doctrine the cha- 
racter of a modification of the highly 
dangerous system of quietism. And to- 
gether with all this he accepted also in- 
troductions to those enthusiasts of high 
rank and courtly influence of whom. 
Madame Guyon had already made dis- 
ciples. 

The principal among these were the 
Duchess de Béthune, the three sisters, the 
Duchesses de Montemort, de Chevreuse, 
and de Beauvillier, and Madame de Mor- 
stein, the daughter of the first of them. - 
This little flock lived a very retired and 
very united life, mainly in Paris, comin 
to Versailles as rarely as they could, 
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whence the Comtesse de Guiche, the 
eldest daughter of the Duc de Noailles, 
who lived at the Court, would, escape as 
often as she could “to share this manna,” 
as St. Simon, with quiet ridicule, terms the 
teaching of Madame Guyon. ‘Fwo of the 
entlemen of the chamber of Monscigneur 
e Duc de Bourgogne were also admitted 
to these heavenly banquets; “and all 
this passed,” says St. Simon, “with a 
secrecy and a mystery which imparted an 
additional zest to these meetings.” 

Gradually Fénélon made the minds and 
hearts of all these persons his own. He 
became the “spiritual director” of all of 
them, but under the guidance and chief- 
tainship of Madame Guyon; and to the 
end of his life, in ill-fortune as in good 
fortune, in disgrace as in favor, all these 
persons remained absolutely devoted to 
him. 

Very shortly after the time of Madame 
Guyon’s return to Paris in 1686,—in 
1689, that is to say,—the Duc de Beau- 
villier was appointed governor of the 
princes. ‘The appointment, which the 
duke had never sought nor even thought 
of, was due wholly to the king’s own high 
esteem for him. And the choice of all 
the preceptors and the whole houschold 
of Monseigneur le Duc de Bourgogne 
was left to him. The duke, much ata 
loss where to find a proper person for the 
appointment of preceptor to the prince, ap- 
plied to the Sulpiciens, where he hadalways 
been in the habit of choosing a confes- 
sor, and they strongly recommended 
Fénélon. ‘The duke had an interview 
with the young priest, was charmed with 
him, and at once appointed him. 

The appointment, as it will readily be 
understood, was one which threw open 
‘wide the doorway to the most brilliant 
career that ambition could wish for. 
Fénélon felt all the importance of the 
position, and forthwith set himself so 
to gain to himself the persons with whom 
it brought him in contact, as to make his 
footing and future progress sure. 

The two sisters, who were married to 
the Dukes de Chevreuse and Beauvillier, 
were not more closely or affectionately 
allied than their two husbands. ‘The little 
family party of four lived in the greatest 
and closest intimacy, and held themselves 
very much aloof from the rest of the cour- 
tier-world around them. And this little 
coterie Fénélon very soon succeeded in 
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making wholly devoted to him. We hear 
of his becoming acquainted with the 
duchess through Madame Guyon; and of 
his being recommended to the Duc de 
Reauvillier in search of a tutor for the Duc 
de Bourgogne by the Sulpiciens. Whether 
cither of these introductions led to or con- 
tributed to the other, or which of them 
preceded the other in point of time, is not 
very clear. But it is rather singular that 
whereas Fénélon is represented to have 
become known to the duchesses through 
Madame Guyon, he is stated to have 
brought her to the knowledge of the two 
dukes. The two duchesses and their 
husbands seem to have lived very united 
and conjugal lives. " Byt it must be sup- 
posed apparently, nevertheless, that these 
mystical piectistic meetings with Madame 
Guyon were kept so close and secret, 
that the two dukes, though probably not 
absolutely ignorant of what was going on, 
had not become personally acquainted 
with the prophetess. - 

This apparently was the situation of 
affairs when Fénélon’s intimacy with the 
little partie carrée of the two ducal house- 
holds led to his acquisition of a far more 
valuable acquaintance,—that of the most 
powerful and most important personage 
mall France, Madame de Maintenon, 
now the wife of Louis X1V, 

“Madame de Maintenon used to dine 
regularly once or twice a week," says St. 
Simon, “either at the Hétel de Chevreuse 
or at the Hétel de Beauvillier, en cinquitme 
with the two dukes and their two wives. 
‘They used to have the hand-bell on the 
table, so as not to have the servants in 
the room, and to be able to talk unreserv- 
edly. It was a sort of little sanctuary, 
the inmates of which had all the Court at 
their feet; and to this sanctuary Fénélon 
was after a while admitted. And with 
Madame de Maintenon his success’ was 
almost as great as it had been with the 
two dukes. His wit enchanted her. Very 
soon the Court perceived the giant steps 
the fortunate abbé was making, and began 
to pay court to him. But the wish to be 
free and unimpeded in his pursuit of the 
aim he had proposed to himself led him 
to receive such advances coldly. He was 
influenced, teo, in adopting such a line of 
conduct by the fear of displeasing the 
two dukes and Madame de Maintenon, 
whose taste led them to prefer a retired 
and very isolated life. These motives 
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induced him to make a buckler of his 
modesty, and his duties as preceptor, 
against the advances of the courtiers; 
and he thus rendered himself dearer to 
the personages he had captivated, and 
whose affection it was so important to 
him to retain.” 

‘To any artist in quest of a subject for 
a cabinet picture we beg to commend the 
above. ‘The handsome and insinuating 
young abbé is assiduously and successfully 
making himself agreeable. ‘The noble 
hosts and hostesses are hanging on his 
words ; and Scarron’s widow, J.ouis X1V.'s 
wife, cold and cautious as she was, and 
intensely conscious of her power, and of 
the interest each member of the party had 
in their different lines and spheres to pay 
court to her, is nevertheless giving way 
to the irresistible charm of his eloquence. 
Though the repast is over, the dinner ser- 
vice remains on the table; for the little 
party, wholly absorbed in the interest of 
their conversation, have forgotten to tingle 
the hand-bell, which stands on the table ; 
and safely circled by the rich hangings of 
the small but cosy room, which makes the 
“sanctuary,” are enjoying to the utmost 
the quiet hour stolen from the blatant, 
hollow, weary ceremonial of the grandly- 
caparisoned mill-horse life which Louis 
XIV. imposed on all who came near him. 

But the great lady,—she, the greatest 
of all, whom it is most necessary to pro- 
pitiate,—is not so easily “made his own" 
as those amiable duchesses. She is no 
gentle enthusiast, as they are. She is 
wary, cool, and cautious, with no scintil- 
lation of poetry or enthusiasm in her, but 


an uncommonly large gift of judgment. 


and practical good ‘sense. And yet, if 
anything is to be done,—anything really 
to the purpose,—the exact length of this 
lady's foot must be very accurately ascer- 
tained. ‘That is the sure, indeed well- 
nigh the only, road that leads in the 
direction our fortunate abbé would fain 
travel. 

Nor was it long before he did begin to 
move in the direction at least which he 
wished. The Archbishop of Cambrai 
died, and Fénélon received his mitre. 

But as St. Simon tells us, “for all the 
little flock which the new archbishop had 
gathered round him and made devoted to 
him, Cambrai was a thunder-bolt. They 
saw that the Archbishop of Paris was not 
long for this world ; and it was Paris they 


all wanted, and not Cambrai. Paris 
would have placed him at the head of the 
clergy, and in a position of close and im- 
mediate confidence with the Court, which 
would have made it impossible for anybo- 
dy to count without him, and would have 
put him in a condition to venture every- 
thing with success for Madame Guyon 
and her doctrine, which was still kept as 
a secret among them. ‘Their grief, there- 
fore, was profound at that which all the 
rest of the world took for a brilliant piece 
of good fortune; and the Comtesse de 
Guiche was so vexed at it that she could 
not hide her tears." 

Here for once, at all events, there was 
a sincere nolo episcopari. But of course 
the nolo could not abbreviate itself into 
No. And Cambrai had to be accepted 
en attendant. So far, however, was the 
new archbishop from considering himself 
as. having reached the goal of his ambi- 
tion, that he felt it to be more than ever 
necessary to find the means of ruling her 
who ruled everything else in France. * 

And there are special difficulties in the 
way ; for the great lady has already got a 
pet bishop of her own. And as long as 
that was the case, somehow or other our 
infinitely amiable and very particularly 
clever young abbé feels that it would be 
hopeless to make the king’s wife “his own” 
—absolutely and wholly, his own, as was 
necessary to his views, and as he had so 
entirely succeeded in making others. 

Now this rival near the throne was 
Godet, Bishop of Chartres ; and his inti- 
macy with Madame de Maintenon thad 
arisen solely and naturally from the cir- 
cumstance that St. Cyr was in the diocese 
of Chartres. He was therefore called on 
by his office to exercise superintendence 
over Madame de Maintenon’s pet founda- 
tion; and this had led to a very close in- 
timacy between them. Godet does not 
seem, however, to have attempted, or 
wished to obtain, any influence of any 
sort from this intimacy. Though the con- 
ferences between him and Madame de 
Maintenon were close, and very long, and 
very frequent, they seem to have been 
occupied solely with affairs connected 
with the government and well-being of 
the establishment of St. Cyr. 

Here is St. Simon's account of this 
worthy bishop :— ; 

“« Godet, Bishop of Chartres, was dioce- 
san of St. Cyr. He was sole ‘director’ 
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of the institution. He was, moreover, 
Madame de Maintenon’s own ‘director.’ 
His life, his doctrine, his piety, his dis- 
charge of his episcopal duties were all irre- 
proachable. He very rarely came to 
Paris 5 and showed himself still more rare- 
ly at the Court, and never for more than an 
instant. He used to see Madame de 
Maintenon often, and in very long inter- 
views, at St. Cyr; and, besides, continually 
wrote to her. ‘This, then, was a formida- 
ple rival to contend with, But solidly es- 
tablished as he was, Fénélon was encour- 
aged by the clown-like exterior of the 
man. His long, thin, grimy-looking face, 
his mien for all the world that of a Sulpi- 
cian curate, his simple air, led Féndélon to 
think him what he seemed to be. Judg- 
ing from his frequenting no society, and 
having no connection but with mere 
priests, he took him to be a man with no 
knowledge of the world, without talent, 
and with little sense. He thought that 
his position with relation to Madame de 
Maintenon was due solely to the chance 
that St. Cyr was in his diocese, and that 
it would be no difficult matter to oust him 
altogether from her good graces.” 

And for this purposé it appeared to him 
that his friend Madame Guyon was a very 
fitting instrument. Madame de Mainte- 
non had clearly shown a liking for the 
spiritualistic talk, which had made the 
main part of the conversation at those 
delightful little dinners at the hétels Chev- 
reuse and Beauvillier. If Madame Guyon 
could but have an opportunity of seeing 
her: and captivating her mind, all would 
be gained! He had already spoken of 
her advantageously to the dukes and to 
Madame de Maintenon. He now intro- 
duced her to them ; “but,” says St. Simon, 
“as if with much difficulty, for moments 
at a time, as a Woman living wholly in 
another world, whom humility and the 
love of contemplation and solitude kept 
so much retired, that she was very un- 
willing to be known.” 

The idea seemed a good one. Mad- 
ame de Maintenon was much _ pleased 
with her. “Her reserve, mingled with 
adroit flattery, won her. Madame de 
Maintenon would have talked to her on 
pictistic subjects, and could scarcely in- 
duce her to do so. She seemed to yield 
only to the virtue and charm of Madame 
de Maintenon ; and the latter was fairly 
caught in the net so well prepared." 
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The next point was to obtain admission 
for Madame Guyonto St. Cyr. This was not 
very easy; but Fénélon accomplished it. 
He persuaded Madame de Maintenon to 
invite her there. ‘The foundress of the 
house got tolike her more and more. ‘The 
visits were repeated. She wasasked to sleep 
there ; her stays there became longer and 
longer. At last she was an established in- 
mate ; then she began to make converts to 
her new doctrine.“ And presently there 
came to bea little flock in the establish- 
ment, quite apart from the rest of the in- 
niates. Andthe maxims and the spiritual- 
istic talk of these neophytes began to ap- 
pear very strange to the rest of the house- 
hold ; and before long, very strange to 
Monseigneur the Bishop of Chartres.” 

Now this prelate was very far from be- 
ing the sort of person whom Iénélon had 
imagined him to be.“ He was,” says St. 
Simon, “very learned, and especially a 
profound theologian, and joined thereto 
a considerable degree of wit.” 

As soon as he became aware of the na- 
ture of the new doctrine which had been 
introduced into the institution, he instruct- 
ed a couple of the ladies of the house, on 
whom he could entirely depend, and who 
were calculated to make an impression on 
Madame de Maintenon, to pretend to be 
converted to the new doctrine. ‘The two 
false disciples played their part to perfec- 
tion. ‘They simulated, first delight, and 
then profound conviction. Madame 
Guyon knew very well that they were in 
all respects two of the most important in- 
mates of the house, and most calculated, 
not only to influence the members gene- 
rally, but especially to have weight with 
Madame de Maintenon. The prophetess 
was in ecstasies. ‘Phe Archbishop of 
Cambrai and his little knot of firm friends 
and disciples were delighted, and already 
began to think the victory gained. Godet, 
meanwhile, held his peace, received from 
day to day the secret report of his two 
spies, made himself master of the whole of 
the new system,—and then the storm 
broke. Madame de Maintenon was terribly 
shocked, as well as astonished, to find what 
sort of doctrine had quietly taken posses- 
sion of her cherished school. ‘The two 
spies were carefully questioned. ‘They sub- 
mitted to her notes in writing which they 
had taken from day to day, as the new doc- 
trines were expounded to them. She also 
questioned at length many of the girls ; and 
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she gathered clearly enough, both from 
those who had been fully admitted to the 
new mysteries, and from those who had 
been only partially initiated, “that all tend- 
ed to the same end, and that both that 
end and the path that led to it were very 
extraordinary.” 

It would require far more space than 
we can now command to explain with 
accuracy what the doctrines of quictism 
were. Pushed to their extreme, they led 
to results of which it may be shortly said, 
that had we all the space and time in the 
workd it would be quite impossible to give 
an account of those results in these pages. 
Those who are anxious for information 
on this subject may find more than enough 
to satisfy their curiosity in De Potter's 
Life,—lrench,—of Bishop Ricci, of Dis- 
toia, whose episcopacy was mainly passed 
in striving to root out from the nunneries 
of his diocese the horrible practices and 
belief to which the quietistic theories 
had led. It is not to be for an instant 
imagined that cither Fénélon or Madame 
Guyon preached or contemplated any 
such horrors as these ;—or, indeed, any 
practical conduct whatever of an objec- 
tionable kind. But Rome's priesthood 
has had experience, and sees far and secs 
clearly in these matters. And not only 
Madame de Maintenon, and worthy Bish- 
op Godet, but the “Eagle of Meaux,” 
Rossuet himself, vigorously exerted them- 
selves to crush the first seeds of the “new 
piety.” 

Madame Guyon was ignominiously ex- 


et 


pelled from St. Cyr; and, on failing to 
obey strict injunctions to hold her peace 
and keep quiet, was shortly afterwards 
sent to the Bastille. 

Madame de Maintenon asked explana- 
tions from Fénélon. He hesitated, shuf- 
fled, and eventually endeavored to hide 
everything and blind Madame de Main- 
tenon by a cloud of metaphysical mysti- 
cism. But the lady was very angry ;— 
¢- felt,’ says St. Simon, ‘that she had been 
led to the brink of a precipice ;""—looked 
very coldly on the new archbishop; .... 
and all hope of future court favor was at an 
end! 

Fénélon, however, would not yield an 
inch. He supported the new doctrine ; 
wrote a book, the celebrated ‘“ Maximes 
des Saints,” in its defence ; and was thence- 
forward a ruined man! Bossuet and 
he, who had been friends, were thence- 
forward enemies. The ‘Maximes des 
Saints” were condemned at Rome; and 
Fénélon had to read, and did with exem- 
plary humility read, the condemnation of 
the book in his own cathedral | 

A RUINED MAN! For thenceforth he 
had to live the rest of his days in his own 
diocese of Cambrai, in the cold shade far 
away from the sunshine of Versailles, in 
the enjoyment of a princely revenue, and 
a princely position, and in the practice 
of every virtue that could best become 
an archbishop, a grand seigneur, and a 
Christian ; but a blighted and ruined man, 
because he might no more look upon the 
splendor of the Versailles sun ! 
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BERNE IN WINTER. 


OME years ago there appeared in 


one of our magazines an account . 


of awinter visit to Newport. The writer 
confessed to a previous belief, probably 
a very general one, that after the hotels 
closed Newport temporarily vanished, 
the houses slid out of sight like the side- 
scenes of a theatre, the beaches and 
cliffs disappeared beneath the waves, 
and a curtain of fog rolled over the 
whole. A journey thither during this 
fancied eclipse showed him Nature in a 
mood of mild melancholy, and a quaint 
old town whose characteristics come to 
light when the brilliant pageant of the 
summer is over. Now, if few of our 
country-people have made acquaintance 
with Newport out of the season, still 
fewer can have crossed the Lake of 
Constance at the winter solstice or found 
themselves at Christmas in Berne. 
Those who know the capital of Switz- 
erland when the hotels are full, the 
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streets and promenades gay with guests 
from all parts of Europe and America, 
and the stream of Alpine travel flowing 
through it day and night, while the sun 
beams down from an azure sky upon 
vivid green meadows through which 
rushes the cloudy Aar, the nearer hills 
dense with the shade of their widespread- 
ing woodlands, the purple range of the 
Jura pleasant to the eye, and the phan- 
tom peaks of the Alps white at noon 
and celestial rosy red at sunset, those 
who know this panorama only in the 
short interval between the early and the 
later haymaking would hardly recognize 
it three months afterward. The face of 
the earth is white, the forests are bare 
except on the higher hills, where the 
pine woods shiver under the rime, the 
sky is sullen-gray with unfallen snow, 
a thick, cold fog hides the mountains, 
the bright colors have faded in some 
mysterious way out of the chalets, and 
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everything is hard and dry except the 
Aar, which now speeds along, of a dull, 
translucent green, between its whitened 
banks, for the milky streams are frozen 
up in the bosom of the glaciers. The 
aspect of the town is still more cheer- 
less. The gray houses look too grim to 
be homes; the stone arcades which line 
the streets make the sidewalks dark and 
chilly as cellars; the fountains fall with 
a frigid plash into basins coated with 
ice, and the washing which draws such 
picturesque groups about them in sum- 
mer is entirely disused, as an occupation 
unsuitable for the time of year. A car- 
riage is rarely seen in Berne at any sea- 
son, owing, no doubt, to the extreme 
steepness of the approaches and its con- 
tracted area —for, except the shabby, 
straggling quarter on the bank of the 
river, the town with its rectangular 
streets stands close and compact on its 
high and narrow peninsula—so that no 
sharp sound of horses’ feet or lively roll 
of wheels breaks the dreary silence of 
the streets. 

The hotels look deserted: in reality 
they are converted for six months into 
boarding-houses, where foreign families 
live ex Denséon, with the object of giving 
their children an education whose chief 
recommendation is cheapness, and their 
pianos jingle all day long as at a young 
ladies’ school. The representatives of 
the European powers, very Crusoes of 
diplomacy, dine at the éad/e 2’ héte of the 
Bernerhof, indulging in the zesszz mag- 
glor dolore of reminiscences of Paris, 
London, Florence or Vienna, while only 
a chance stranger appears now and then 
for a single meal to infringe upon their 
melancholy state. The tri-weckly mar- 
ket makes a stir and crowd in the Rue 
du Marché for a few hours on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday mornings, and 
on those afternoons the country roads 
are full of homeward-bound peasants, 
carrying huge baskets or pushing hand- 
carts, the men all smoking and a little 
tipsy, the women muffled so as to con- 
ceal their national costume. To see 
these poor creatures, Jaden like beasts 
of burden, plodding miles to their cot- 
tages or cleaning the streets—a com- 


mon occupation of their sex on the Con- 
tinent—is to understand why the Swiss 
girls, who are almost all pretty at fif- 
teen, are so hard-favored at twenty. 

About a mile from the town, at the 
foot of a steep ridge, a meadow has been 
flooded and left to freeze for skating. 
Thither in the short winter afternoons a 
few dozen people come to try what can 
be got out of active exercise. But ska- 
ting, though an amusement with the 
Bernese, cannot be classed among their 
accomplishments: the graces of High 
Dutch, etc., are quite unknown, and 
any score of school-boys in America 
would make a better show. Real skill 
and high art are seen only when one 
of the icebound diplomats condescends 
to strap on his skates, or some young 
American in his Wanderjahre passes 
that way. 

The roads by the river and among the 
surrounding hills are good, but when 
the fog does not melt nor the sun shine 
for two weeks, walking loses all object 
except the trudge. In the town the op- 
posite sides of the streets are known not 
as upper and lower, right and left, or by 
the points of the compass, but as the 
shady and the sunny side; which means, 
being interpreted, that on one the sun 
falls for a few hours daily for a few 
months—on the other, never. But the 
impartial gloom of this season drives 
one indoors, There is a theatre, where 
operas are given several times a week: 
during the holidays, /%delio, Stradella 
and Afasanielio were announced, but 
our melomania is not to that tune. 
There is a very good museum of nat- 
ural history, with excellent botanical 
and mineralogical collections, but, un- 
fortunately, in the days of our youth 
Science did not hold her present position 
in education, and we are too old to 
learn, There is a picture-gallery, too, 
in the handsome building where the 
Diet of the Confederation holds its ses- 
sions, but republics are said to be un- 
favorable to the fine arts: the collection 
is small and not choice. There are two 
or three so-called Parmegianos and 
Domenichinos, naturally the gems of 
the gallery, but the inflexible integrity 
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of the national mind compels it to ac- 
company the names of these painters 
with a point of interrogation in every 
case. 

In this dearth of resources nothing 
remains but to study Berne itself. Its 
charms have been celebrated in a work 
called Delficite Urbis Berne, published 
at Zurich a hundred and fifty years ago ; 
and though we could not go the lengths 
of the learned enthusiast, who was here 
probably only in summer, we found 
that like every other Continental town 
it has its full share of what is old and 
curious. Dark stone stairways pierce 
the thickness of the obsolete walls, and 
lead from the lower town beside the 
Aar to the higher town, which, with its 
lofty ramparts, looks like a great fort 
filled up with houses. Bay-windows 


rich with quaint carving lean over the | 
older streets here and there: fountains of ' 


unspeakable grotesqueness lurk in out- 
of-the-way corners, The cathedral is 
a fine, flamboyant mass, grandly placed 
on a terrace more than a hundred feet 
above the river: it has beautiful old 
stained-glass windows and sculptures 


and wood-carving of great spirit, all : 


abounding with hits at the clergy, though 
it was begun in the fourteenth century 
and finished by the middle of the fol- 
lowing one. The main portal is adorn- 
ed with statues of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins—a favorite subject in Gothic 
churches of a certain period—and giv- 


ing the name of Bride-door (Braxt- | 


Thor) to this entrance; from which 


half of the parabolical ten, their sisters | 


who have passed through on the way 
to matrimony must decide. 


Some of , 


the foolish virgins wear cardinals’ hats, © 


but whether this proves them to be the 
patronesses of celibacy is doubtful. 
The cathedral terrace is protected 
from the sheer descent by a granite 
parapet, and planted with old trees, in 
whose midst stands the statue of Ber- 
thold of Zihringen, the founder of the 
town, with his bear. The legend is, 
that in hunting he came upon an un- 
usually large and fierce bear, and hav- 
ing killed him after a hard fight, found- 
ed a city upon the spot, whence the 


name, Béren, Bears.* The origin of 
the town certainly dates from the twelfth 
century, when the dukes of Zahringen 
held possession of the Rectorate of Bur- 
gundy, which included part of Helvetia; 
and bears have been its tutelary animals 
in alltimes. There have been live ones 
maintained at public expense for over 
five hundred years. Three hundred 
years ago the female caused great alarm 
by giving birth to a pair of white cubs, 
which was considered portentous: no 
calamity followed, however. The same 
thing occurred again early in the present 
century, when, men’s minds being less 
prone to superstition, it was looked upon 
as either a phenomenon or a scandal. 
In 1792 the French, besides emptying 
the treasury of Berne and carrying off 
a quantity of richly-inlaid arms and 
other articles, trophies of the victories 
over Charles the Bold, led away captive 
the sacred bears to finish their days in 
the Jardin des Plantes. There are two 
fine specimens now dwelling in great 
state beyond the bridge at the east end 
of the town, but one sees them every- 
where in effigy. On fountains, gate- 
ways, church-fronts, on the lintels and 
doorposts of the dwellings, fighting, 
carousing, going to school, absorbed in 
meditation, the symbolic beasts are to 
be seen in every attitude, from haughty, 
heraldic rampancy to the most amiable, 
domestic couchancy, and in every ma- 
terial—granite, marble, wood, gold, sil- 
ver, gingerbread and sugar-candy, On 
the great ciock-tower they appear as 
little men-at-arms, and march in pro- 
cession round the sleepy figure on the 
throne, who yawns and turns his hour- 
glass whenever the clock strikes. The 
clockwork belongs to the last century, 


' but the gateway and tower were built in 


Berthold’s day. He was a man in ad- 
vance of his times in some respects, and 
used his power to restrain the tyranny 
of the lesser nobles over their miserable 
serfs. He was hated accordingly, and 
his enemies dealt him a blow worse than 

* Etymology, however, refuses to sanction the pop- 
ular derivation of the name, which is identical with 
that of Verena, the common root being held to in- 


dicate a height overlooking a river or surrounded by 
its folds. 
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death by poisoning his wife and two 
‘sons, his only children. The unhappy 
man survived them many years, and 
after a time took another wife, Clem- 
ence, daughter of the count of Auxonne, 
who bore him no children, and had the 
great ill-luck to outlive him; for after 
her husband's death she was seized and 
imprisoned by his heirs-at-law, to keep 
her out of any part of his possessions. 
Two emperors of Germany in succession 
commanded her release and the resto- 
ration of her husband's estates, but she 
remained a prisoner for seventeen years. 
One fancies the sorrowful woman look- 
ing forth from the window of her pris- 
on-tower day after day for the help that 
was never to come, knowing that pow- 
erful kinsmen were urging her cause, 
and that imperial mandates had gone 
forth in her behalf—perhaps vowing, 
after the manner of those days, that if 
God would give her her freedom she 
would give it back into his hands and 
finish her life in a convent, and so 
waiting and looking and fading year 
after year, until she vanishes like a 
shadow and leaves no trace, for noth- 
ing is known of her fate. Thus the line 
of Zahringen expired, but its memory 
survives to the present day. At the east 
end of Berne a little church stands on 
the site of Berthold’s castle of Nydeck, 
whose name it still bears, and the noble 
modern granite bridge which spans the 
Aar and stretches its three lofty arches 
across the ravine is called the bridge of 
Nydeck. 

The iron hand of feudalism lay heav- 
ier nowhere than on the Swiss moun- 
tains and valleys, but from the earliest 
times the free spirit of the people broke 
out in constant resistance, and the re- 
sult of the struggle has been the prac- 
tical extirpation of aristocracy. The 
hills and crags are crowned with ruined 
strongholds, each with its own tradition, 
and some of them grim enough. On 
the Lake of Zurich stood‘the castle of the 
lords of Toggenburg, of whose line 
came the faithful knight of Schiller’s 
ballad, who went on a crusade because 
his ladylove would not smile upon him, 
and came back in a year because he 


could not bear it: and finding that she 
had taken the veil, built himself a little 
cell on a hillside above her convent, 
whence he could see her open her win- 
dow every morning, and there dwelt 
until he died. In the thirteenth century 
lived Count Henry of Toggenburg, who 
loved his lady too, but in different wise. 
The Countess Ida was a famous beauty, 
and as virtuous as Lucretia. One day, 
however, the count saw her wedding- 
ring on the finger of one of his retain- 
ers, Without stopping to ask questions, 
he had the man tied to the tail of a fu- 
rious horse, who was then turned loose, 
and the countess thrown from the top- 
most tower of the castle down the preci- 
pice on which it stood. In falling she 
caught.at a bush growing in a cleft of 
the rock, and clung there until rescued. 
Her escape was considered miraculous, 
and led to an investigation. It turned 
out that she had laid her ring on the 
ledge of an open window, whence it 
had been carried off by a tame raven: 
the bird of ill omen let it drop in the 
courtyard, where it was picked up by 
the luckless varlet, who, not knowing it 
to be his lady’s, kept it as treasure-trove. 
Her innocence was thus established and 
his memory “rehabilitated; but the 
Countess Ida's fall had given her a se- 
rious turn: she declined to go back to 
her lord, and took the veil in a neigh- 
boring convent. 

In the valley of the Aar there is a 
wooded hill called the Wiilpelsberg, 
and among the trees of the Wiilpelsberg 
are the ruins of a castle begun about 
A.D. 1000 by a count of Altenburg. It 
was originally called Aadichtsburg or 
Hawk's Hold, but the name degenerated 
into Habsburg, and thence, toward the 
middle of the thirteenth century, Count 
Rudolf came down into the world to 
seek his fortune. He found it in vari- 
ous ways and places, First, he became 
heir to the title and estates of the counts 
of Kyburg, which stretched along the 
right bank of the Aar opposite Berne. 
The townspeople had long wished for a 
bridge across the river, and had bought 
a bit of land on the other side for the 


! express purpose, but, despite the pur- 
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chase, Count Rudolf very obstinately re= 
fused to allow them to build. They were 
in no position to contend with so pow- 
erful a noble, and appealed to his rival, 
the count of Savoy—surnamed the Lit- 
tle Charlemagne, although his name 
was Peter—who was so greata patron 
of Berne that he was called its second 
founder. He proposed an interview to 
discuss the subject. It led to nothing, 
as Rudolf, to show his indifference, did 
not rise to receive the count of Sa- 
voy. Another meeting was appointed, 
when the latter took care to be before- 
hand, and remained seated in his turn. 
Their mutual dignity being vindicated, 
they talked matters over; and the end 
of it was, that the Bernese had their 
bridge, which answered all purposes 
until within a few years, when the great 
Nydeck bridge was built close beside 
the old one. 

Time wore on, and Rudolf of Habs- 
burg found a seat which he was able 
to retain in any presence, the imperial 

* throne—a loftier one than that on which 
his descendants of the House of Aus- 
tria sit to this day, perhaps not so 
much at their ease. As emperor he 
showed peculiar favor to Berne, whose 
power and privileges increased during 
his reign. But his son and successor, 
Albert, was otherwise minded, not to- 
ward that district alone, but to the whole 
of Switzerland, whose growing love of 
liberty was an unwelcome symptom to 
the representatives of arbitrary power. 
In his short rule occurred the league of 
the forest cantons and the supposed 
feats of William Tell, which recent 
writers reject as myths. The struggle 
which followed, with the successive vic- 
tories and final triumph of the Swiss 
at Morgarten, is sufficiently matter of 
history. 

Almost the entire nobility and their 
adherents sided with the House of Aus- 
tria from jealousy of the growing power 
of the towns and spread of the confed- 
eracy among the cantons, and when the 
tide of invasion ebbed back over the 
borders they continued to wage war 
against their fellow-countrymen. In 
sight of Berne stands Reichenbach, the 


cradle of a gallant breed, which first 
appears in history in 1298, when Ulrich 
of Erlach led the Bernese troops and 
their allies against a greatly superior 
force of the lords, He gained a signal 
victory at Donnerbiihl (the Hill of 
Thunder), drove the routed patricians 
through the Jammerthal (Vale of Woe), 
and carrying many of their strongholds 
by assault, burned or razed them to the 
ground. Half a century later a new 
attempt was made by the seigneurial 
party to crush the liberty of Berne. 
They assembled, with recruits from Al- 
sace, Upper Burgundy and Savoy, in 
formidable numbers.: Berne had only 
a small reinforcement from the forest 
cantons and Soleure, but the little ar- 
my marched undaunted under the com- 
mand of Rudolf von Erlach, the son of 
Ulrich, against an enemy of more than 
double their strength. A bloody battle 
was fought, in which the lords were to- 
tally defeated, and the victory of Laupen 
stands high among the achievements of 
Swiss patriotism. Rudolf claimed no 
recompense, but returned to his pater- 
nal acres, where, honored and happy, 
he spent many years in rural occupa- 
tions. One winter evening his son-in- 
law, Jobst von Rudenz, came in, and 
finding him alone, made an angry claim 
for his wife’s dower, out of which he 
thought her father’s prolonged life kept 
him unduly.- What followed no one 
knows, until Jobst snatched from the 
wall the sword that had won the victory 
of Laupen, and killed the aged warrior 
on his own hearthstone. No one was 
at hand, and the murderer fled, but Ru- 
dolf’s bloodhounds, hearing their mas- 
ter’s cries, broke loose and dashed away 
in pursuit. They returned with bloody 
muzzles, and no more was ever heard 
of Jobst von Rudenz. The tomb of 
Rudolf is in the little church of Brem- 
garten. His memory is still revered : 
a fine equestrian statue of him, erected 
in 1848, faces the cathedral. Nor has 
his ancient line or its martial spirit died 
out of the land: the name reappears 
constantly in Swiss military annals, and 
between 1790 and 1800, Albert and 
Charles von Erlach led the Bernese 
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troops in the ineffectual struggle against 
the overwhelming odds of the French 
invasion. 

The conflict with feudalism, waged 
during ages, kept the country in per- 
petual tumult. The lord of Fardun 


turned his horses loose into the grain- | 


fields of a peasant named John Chal- 


dar, who, furious at the loss of his | 


harvest, killed them. He was seized, 
tortured and imprisoned until his fam- 
ily could collect money enough to ran- 


som him of their savage liege master. | 


.Chaldar returned to his plough, appa- 


rently quite satisfied with getting off so | 
One day, however, when he was | 
at dinner with his family, the lord of | 


well. 


Fardun entered the cottage. All rose 


respectfully to greet him, but he looked | 


round in scornful silence, and then spat 





into the soup. Chaldar, as we have | 


seen, was subject to sudden anger, and, 


though he had taken his injuries so | 
easily, could not support this insult. | 


He seized his lord by the scruff of the | 


neck, and crying, ‘You have seasoned 
the soup, now eat it,” ducked his head 
into the scalding broth, and held it there 


until he died. Then he rushed out, | 


raised the standard of revolt, and the 
people flocked together and burned the 
castle of Fardun, as well as several 
others. Rude days for gentle and 
simple! 

The nobles slowly lost foothold. They 
were for the most part deep in debt, and 
their estates were mortgaged beyond 
their value. As one after another be- 
came impoverished and unable to main- 
tain his rank and state, the nearest town 
or canton purchased his lands and add- 
ed them to the public territory. So by 
degrees the counts and barons were 
fought out and bought out by the base- 
born, and although the Swiss have still 
a great respect for their old families, no 
prerogative of class is any longer re- 
cognized. 

Berne, like ouher places ofimportance, 
became at an early date a free city under 
the protection of the Empire, but gov- 
erned by its own inhabitants. The 
guilds here, as elsewhere, soon began 
to play a prominent part: each had its 


own head-quarters, which became clubs 
or lodges, and gradually taverns. They 
still exist, many of them as second-class 
hotels, and are called ‘‘abheys,”’ for no 
reason that any one can assign. There 
is the carpenters’ abbey, the weavers’, 
the butchers’, the bakers’—possibly the 
candlestick-makers’—and so on to the 
number of thirteen, several kindred 
trades uniting to form one corporation. 
Each bears its insignia and coat-of- 
arms. Many of the devices are whim- 
sical and grotesque. One of the guilds, 
with a curious sense of its own merits, 
has chosen the monkey as its emblem. 
The aristocratic class is represented by 
the Abbaye des Gentilhommes, formerly 
known as the Abbaye des Fous, or, in 
the blunter vernacular, Zum Narren : its 
sign is still a fool's head, with cap and 
bells, and its present appellation in Ger- 
man, Distelzwang, or the Order of the 
Thistle. No explanation is given why 
a fool’s head or the ass's flower should 
be the only symbol of the gentlemen: 
there must be some mystery of iniquity 
and burgher malice at the bottom of it. 
The porch over the door carries us back 
once more to old times, for it had the 
right of asylum, and men flying for their 
lives from vengeance or justice could 
take refuge there as at the altar. Thé 
“Feast of Fools” is still occasionally 
celebrated at Berne, a procession of 
carriages passing through the streets, 
with masked faces imitative of bears 
and other animals projecting from the 
windows. Not many years ago a fes- 
tival of this kind was celebrated at Bale 
on an extensive scale, deputations from 
all the cantons participating in the ridic- 
ulous exhibition and in the sports and 
carousals that attended it. 

The streets of Berne retain many a 
memento of barbarous days. Down by 
the river stands the Bloody Tower (Ble. 
Thurm), which tradition says was a seat 
of the terrible secret tribunal called the 
Vehmgericht. The Jews’ quarter is still 
designated as the Aue des Fuifs, though 
there is no Hebrew population. The 
Jews established themselves in the city 
in its earliest days, and were tolerated 
at first, but a hundred years later there 
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occurred one of those fanatical out- 
breaks so common in the Middle Ages, 
in which the rapacity of a few turned 
to account the superstition of the many. 
The unfortunate Jews were accused of 
having murdered a Christian child—a 
common charge against them—-and the 
people rose, put many to death, hunted 
out the rest and confiscated their prop- 
erty. After a time they were again 
allowed to settle there, but new perse- 
cutions again drove them forth, and 
this time entirely out of Switzerland; 
and to such purpose that in spite of 
Protestant tolerance there were not a 
dozen Jewish families in Berne fifty 
years ago. One of the most curious 
fountains in the place is called the Ogre, 
and represents a giant devouring a child: 
a number more are stuck in his belt 
and pockets, while a troop of these in- 
nocents and little bears, who seem to 
enjoy equal consideration, are filled with 
horror and affright. Various explana- 
tions are given of the origin of this 
monument, which is very old, but the 
favorite one refers it to the Jew panic. 
One might suppose that excess of lux- 
ury could never have been a cause of 
anxiety in this country; yet even here, 
as in Holland, sumptuary laws were 
thought necessary to restrain the tend- 
ency to wasteful display. The “exe 
effrené des femmes,” of which the world 
has heard so much in late years, be- 
came the subject of ‘legislation. In 
1470 the rulers of Berne passed an or- 
dinance against the ladies’ trains. A 
great outcry was raised: it was felt that 
the attack was not on the privileges of 
sex only, but of caste, the length of 
the gown being in proportion to the 
height of the rank. The ladies retired 
to their castles in the country, and 
things looked threatening, when the 
political complications arising out of 
the rivalry of Charles the Bold and Louis 
XI. gave the councils other things to 
think of. The series of brilliant victo- 
ries won by the Swiss over the former 
prince, ending in his downfall and 
death, form the passage in their his- 
tory on which they most pride them- 
selves, and which is supposed to give 


most lustre to their fame. And as mili- 
tary feats they well deserve their repu- 
tation. But if we look into the catses 
of the war, they reflect no credit on 
anything but the bravery of the victors. 
The Swiss had no grievance against 
Charles, nor any just cause of war 
againsthim. But the flattery and bribes 
of their former enemy, Louis XI. of 
France, who had attacked them when 
he was dauphin, tempted them to in- 
vade Upper Burgundy when the duke’s 
hands were already full, and ravage and 
pillage his domains. His marching 
against the Swiss was an act of ven- 
geance, and his defeats at Grandson, 
Morat and the fatal field of Nancy can- 
not be considered as justice either nat- 
ural or poetical. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible not to feel sympathy with the 
valiant little folk when one sees the mu- 
seum of Berne hung with the tapestry 
stript from the pavilion of this redoubt- 
able warrior, who disdained the hands 
of kings and princes for his daughter, 
and kept all Europe at bay. The arras 
is embroidered with the life of St. Vin- 
cent of Saragossa, and St. Vincent being 
the patron saint of Berne, this windfall 
was no doubt looked upon as a special 
providence. 

These triumphs had a very unsettling 
effect upon the national mind. The 
people acquired an unwholesome taste 
for fighting and money, and hence dates 
the restlessness which led them to enlist 
under alien banners, to carry to foreign 
campaigns the strength of arm that was 
needed to clear the forests and till the 
fields at home, and which in course of 
time made the name of Swiss a synonym 
for mercenary. Those who were not 
fighting abroad were quarreling at home, 
where a grand occasion of strife soon 
offered itself in the Reformation. 

In the very infancy of Berne the Do- 
minicans had settled themselves there, 
and soon getting the upper hand among 
the clergy, continued to hold possession 
against all comers. Whenever a royal 
visitor passed this way he was enter- 
tained at their convent, where they lived 
as merrily as their Augustine brothers 
of the proverbial Ripaille on the Lake 
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of Geneva. They received a long list 
of dukes, princes, kings and emperors, 
and the august guests found the abode 
so pleasant that they stayed for weeks, 
and often came back again, sometimes 
with their wives. The climax of this 
glory was a visit from Pope Martin V., 
who, with a large suite of cardinals and 
bishops, tarried with the brotherhood 
for a fortnight in May, 1418. The next 
year their troubles began, for their im: 
morality had become so shameless that 
women would no longer attend the 
church, A reform was attempted, but 
twenty years later, the same scandals 
being again notorious, many of the 
monks were disgraced, and a number 
imported from Augsburg, where it is to 
be supposed manners were better. At 
length a controversy arose between the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans on the 
subject of the Immaculate Conception 
—a doctrine upheld by the former and 
rejected by the latter. The dispute last- 
ed a long time, and awakened all the 
proverbial odium theologicum on both 
sides. A statue of the Virgin in the 
Dominican church, which up to that 
time had been an image of tranquillity, 
began to wink, weep, and even, under 
great stress, shed tears of blood. A 
fanatical, half-idiotic tailor boy, named 
John Jetzel, a Jrotégé of the Domin- 
icans, had a number of ecstatic visions, 
and finally miraculously received the 
“stigmata,” or wounds of Christ, in his 
hands, feet and side. When the Fran- 
ciscans saw their own thunder stolen in 
such an audacious manner, the stigmata 
being the peculiar privilege of their pa- 
tron, St. Francis, they lost patience, and 
brought the whole business before the 
government. ‘The tricks and tortures 
of which the poor tailor lad had been 
the victim came to light: a couple of 
openings were discovered behind the 
emotional statue in the wall of the 
church which communicated with the 
convent. There was great excitement 
throughout the community, and the Do- 
minicans judged it safe to sacrifice a 
few for the safety of the rest, and picked 
out four monks on whom they laid the 
blame of the whole transaction. These 


wretches were found guilty of sacrilege, 
and were burned alive in the summer 
of 1509, before an immense concourse 
of spectators. 

The Reformation broke out, and no 
country was more torn and divided by 
religious strife than this little mountain 
land, For more than a century it was 
a field for the intrigues of all the Eu- 
ropean powers, who made use of relig- 
ious discussions for political purposes: 
doge and king and pope and kaiser 
expended themselves in bribes and 
threats, while the poor people fought 
among themselves with the obstinacy 
and ferocity peculiar to both civil and 
religious wars. St. Charles Borromeo 


; came in his ardor from Milan into the 


Engadine, and was the cause of more 
bloodshed than any other individual: 
the sufferings of the unfortunate Gri- 
sons were fully equal to the more fa- 
mous persecutions of the Waldenses. 
Berne was among the very first to ‘em- 
brace the Reformed faith, and showed 
her zeal in various ways. A fountain 
surmounted by a statue of St. Christo- 
pher, which had long been one of the 
ornaments of the town, was promptly 
rechristened Goliath, and a small David 
set up over against it to settle the ques- 
tion. The inhabitants obstinately re- 
fused to adopt the new calendar because 
it had been revised by the Pope, and as 
the authorities were in favor of the im- 
proved mode of reckoning, the dispute 
very nearly led to civil war. In 1580 
a Papal nuncio presented himself at 
Berne, but the government immediately 
dismissed him, and the children pelted 
him out of the town with snow-balls. 
In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the entire independence of the Hel- 
vetian Confederation was recognized as 
an article of the peace of Westphalia ; 
and when the emperor, instead of ad- 
dressing them, as formerly, “ Loyal and 
beloved allies of our person and em- 
pire,”’ began his letters, ‘‘ Respectable, 
honored and particularly dear and se- 
vere,”’ the Swiss felt that they had gain- 
ed an immense step. Early in the last 
century their religious difficulties were 
finally adjusted. Their history then be- 
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comes a mere record of wrangling over 
“states’ rights’ on a microscopic scale. 
This had its inevitable effect, and-at the 
end of seventy-five years the French 
armies swept almost unresisted over the 
country which for a thousand years had 
held its own against all the nations of 
Europe. 

Berne enumerates with pride a long 
list of worthies, of whom, however, the 
world only remembers the learned Hal- 
ler, the publicist Charles Victor von Bon- 
stetten (for whom Geneva generally re- 
ceives credit, that having been his home 
for many years), and Heinrich Zschokke, 
who, though not a native, was prefect 
of the canton, and author not only of 
the charming pathetic tales by which 
he is best known, but of some very 
pleasant and interesting works on Switz- 
erland. Zschokke’s history does not go 
beyond the overthrow of Napoleon, 
since which the country has by no 
means been without wars and politics, 
of which a full account is given by an- 
other historian in six volumes; which, 
taken as a sequel to Miiller’s work in 
ten, may be considered a tolerably full 
record for a country of this size. But 
meanwhile the romantic physiognomy 
of the past had disappeared, and we 
find only the unpicturesque horrors of 
modern warfare or the prosaic features 
of modern peace. Castles and chapels 
vanish before factories and railway-sta- 
tions, palaces give way to hotels. The 
stately line of buildings on granite ter- 
races overlooking the valley from the 
northern side of the town are the Ber- 


nerhof, the Hétel Bellevue and the Par- ! 


liament-house, erected in 1857. 

But of Nature’s changes there is no 
human record. She looked on Kim- 
merians and Norsemen, Romans and 
Franks with the same face she wore 
this New Year’s Eve, when all the bells 
of Berne began their chorus, led by 
the patriarch from the cathedral-tower, 
whose sonorous voice, only heard on 
great occasions, sent pealing tones to 
the distant hills to proclaim the coming 
festival. Itisthe great holiday. There 
are some pretty Christmas customs of 
German origin, but the day, though one 


of leisure, is not one of merry-making, 
and falling this time on Sunday, the 
Calvinistic influence was felt in double 
force. The morning service is held at 
nine o'clock, and while the minister. in 
his Geneva gown, capped and ruffed 
like John Knox himself, holds forth to the 
shivering congregation, achain is drawn 
across the street, that no clatter of pass- 
ing wheels may disturb their devout ex- 
rercises. After that the churches are 
closed until three, and all day long the 
town seems as deserted and dreary as 
any New England village on an old- 
fashioned Sabbath afternoon, New Year 
coming in on Sunday too, somewhat ~ 
subdued the general hilarity, which, 
however, began to get the upper hand 
toward evening, and was in full swing 
all the next day. Monday morning 
dawned blankly on a fog of impenetra- 
ble density, but as the day wore on it 
grew thinner and semi-transparent, and 
began to waver and part, giving glimpses 
of a beautiful fairy realm. At noon the 
last.folds rolled away and disappeared, 
and what a world was revealed! The 
mist, congealing, had covered every- 
thing with a pearly film; the trees were 
like the silver wood in the princess’s 
dream; along the forest-fronts green 
pine boughs were softly feathered with 
white, and the graceful branches of the 
birch looked like the falling spray of a 
fountain. Every twig, blade of grass, 
spike of moss was frost-wrought with 
the most exquisite delicacy. There was 
no heavy ice-armor bending and break- 
ing the trees: it was as if a breath had 
passed over the land, turning every 
fibre to crystal, and the transformation 
was so impalpable and ineffable that a 
single sigh of warm air would have 
sweptitallaway. The cloudless sky was 
pale turquoise-blue—the sunshine faint, 
like ours on the first spring days, but 
the still cold was the cold of January ; 
and even when the icicles were a mere 
fringe like eyelashes along the ledges, 
no little row of drops beneath told of 
any genial power in the sun’s rays. As 
the glance ranged across the landscape 
lying under this spell of enchantment, 
no harsh outline, no heavy stroke met 
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the eye: all was aerial lightness and 
plumy grace, till the view was closed 
by the chain of the Alps, looking like 
the outer wall of the world, white from 
the very base to the crest ‘‘as no fuller 
on earth can white them,” and glittering 
in supernatural brightness. The mar- 
velous spectacle brought many people 
to the terraces despite the intense cold. 
Late in the afternoon we climbed the 
spiral staircase of the cathedral-tower, 
and stood upon the little stone gallery 
hundreds of feet above the valley, with 
several parties of peasants and towns- 
people who had come up to see the sun- 
set. Whatascene! The silvery wreath 
still lay on every tree and bush, but the 


Aar ran like molten gold: long ruby 
lights streamed across the snow; the 
lower hills were purple, with haloes 
round their heads, and the wondrous 
white brotherhood of the Bernese Alps 
stood with their brows bathed in glory. 
We gazed and gazed, and could have 
gazed for ever, but the hues changed 
and waned and vanished, until only a 
fading flush lingered on the sharp peak 
of the Finster-Aarhorn, and a single star 
looked over the shoulder of the Jung- 
frau. Then down into the darkness of 
the tower stair, the mental vision alight 
with the shining of an imperishable 
memory. Saray B, WISTER, 
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EUROPEAN TRIP OF MR. HOUGHTON AND 
MR. MULLER. 


_ French carriage-makers saw, to their own great surprise, that 


Mr. HouGHTON arrived in London the second of March, and | 


staid there to the third of April. Even when coming from 
New-York, and traveling with a special purpose, which keeps 
the attention fixed on certain points, the dimensions of busi- 
ness life in London are so immense that the first impression is 
rather cverwhelming and distracting; and if the visitor has not 
a friendly hand to help him at the start, he will lose time in find- 
ing his way. But Mr. Houghton, besides being provided with 
letters of introduction from many of the leading carriage firms 
in this country to their friends and connections in England, 
found in London what under traveling circumstances may be 
called old friends, in the Messrs. Whittingham & Wilkins, and in 
our Old Spoke, Mr. Charles S. Middleton, whose contributions to 
The Hub have excited a steadily growing attention and interest 
among our readers, both by the rich and comprehensive infor- 
mation they give, and by the impartial and business-like manner 
in which they are written. Mr. Middleton was a carriage-maker 
himself, and so was his father. He is thoroughly acquainted 
and in daily intercourse with the carriage trade of London, and 
his sympathy for America is not confined to his connection with 
The Hub, as ‘it was an American author who first encouraged 
him to study”—namely, Emerson. 

By these gentlemen Mr. Houghton was introduced to the Lon- 
don carriage-makers, and to them he is much indebted for the 
kindness and politeness which have been shown him during his 
stay in London, and which have made it so profitable to him, 
But we are proud in adding that in many places, if not in most. 
The Hub itself opened the doors for him. Weare fully aware that 


in the whole world there is no magazine of the kind with which | 


The Hub can not be compared without losing. There are points 
in which we as yet can not equal, for instance, ‘‘ Le Guide du Car- 
rossier.” We often copy its drawings and translate its articles ; 


but then there are other points—for instance, the numerous 


communications from practical men, and of directly practical 
bearing—in which “ Le Guide du Carrossier” would not become 


less useful by imitating The Hub. Still, The Hub is a genuine 


American product—an American specialty. It is American not 
only in its materials, but also in its purpose. Of carriage-mak- 
ing in foreign countries it treats only as far as may be consider- 
ed beneficial to its American readers, and we must consider the 
compliments paid to our editor on his journéy in foreign coun- 


tention which the marvelous growth and development of the 
American carriage trade has excitéd on the other side of the ocean. 

During his stay in London, Mr. Houghton visited one or two 
carriage-factories every day, and spent several hours on each 
visit. Many great factories he went through from the basement 
to the roof, the working order of the whole, and the methods of 
the details being shown and explained to him with the utmost 
frankness; and he speaks in very high terms of what he has 
learnt, and of the profit he hopes to derive from it for the 
readers of The Hub. He mentions especially his trip to Hunt- 
ington, where Mr. Windover has his factory, and his visits to 
Messrs. Hooper’s factory as very interesting, and at the same 
time exceedingly pleasant, on account of the cordiality and ele- 
gant hospitality which were shown him. He has also had an 
opportunity of examining several new inventions under the 
guidance of the inventors themselves, and he thinks that the 
introduction of some of them in America would probably be 
very successful. Most of all, however, seem his meetings with 
the two celebrated carriage-draftsmen, Mr. Cooper and Mr° 





they were not ahead of all other nations in the world. On the 
contrary, they felt that their work was inferior, both in taste and 
in skill. But with that talent for sudden exertions which is pe- 
culiar to the French people, they went to work immediately, and 
before the lapse of a few years a Paris-made carriage had re- 
gained its name, both for excellence of workmanship and for 
taste. The secret of the success which generally attends the 
French people when they make an exertion, is their power of 
seizing with the greatest precision the rule according to which 
a thing must be done—its theory—and their quickness and 
smartness in the application of this rule to their practice. It is 
unquestionable that the extraordinary success of the French 
carriage trade during the last twenty years is toa great extent 
due to that theory of carriage-making which they have built up, 
and part of which is known to our readers under the name of 
the French Rule. The peculiar elegance of their carriages is 
not due to any superiority of taste, but to their scientific treat- 
ment of the subject. In carriage-making, as in every other 
branch of manufacturing business, the scientific workman, the 


| master of the theory, is the master of elegance; and it has, of 


course, been a matter of special interest to Mr. Houghton to see 
both how this theory was taught the apprentices, and how it 
was applied in the shop. 

As Mr. Houghton was provided with letters of introduction 
both from Mr. Dick and from Mr. Hooper, who enjoys a great 
reputation in Paris, he was very courteously received by all the 
French carriage-makers he visited, especially by the firm of 
Million, Guiet & Co., who employ four hundred men, and have 
the largest and most celebrated carriage-factory in Paris. But, 
besides his visits to the factories, Mr. Houghton spent much of 
his time in Paris in going through the shops of dealers in car- 
riage-goods, and examining both the different kinds of mate- 
rials and the different styles of fixings which are in use in Paris ; 
and these visits, together with his meeting with Brice Thomas, 
the editor of “Le Guide du Carrossier,”’ he speaks of as sources 
from which he has drawn much and varied information. It is 
our plan to make The Hub independent of foreign publications 
with respect to what it gives of foreign styles. We wish to es- 


| tablish connections in all centers of carriage-building, which will 


| enable us to give not copies, but original designs, as represen- 


tatives of the fashion reigning in that place. Such connections 
will not only be useful to our readers, but they are almost ne-— 


_ cessary, as neither the English, nor the French, nor the German 
tries as due to the trade we represent, and indicative of the at- | 


Dick, to have interested him. Mr. Dick is originally a German. | 
He lived in Paris during the late war, but was told to leave that | 


city within three days. 
issues his well-known fashion-plates. He told Mr. Houghton 
that he was not only a subscriber to The Hub, but that he read 
it with great interest. He promised occasionally to give The 
Hub an original drawing of his, and provided Mr. Houghton 
with letters of introduction to several carriage-makers in Paris. 

In Paris, Mr. Houghton staid from the fourth to the six- 


He now lives in London, and there he | 


teenth of April, and although his stay in Paris, perhaps, was | 


less profitable than that in London, it was by no means less in- 
teresting. 


At the World’s Exposition in London, 1851, the 


carriage magazines give details with respect to the severa] de- 
partments of carriage-making. Their drawings show the out- 
lines and sometimes the colors, but the complete elegance of a 
new style depends very often not only on the outline and the 
painting, but also on the pattern and materials of the trimming, 
and of the fixings, and we hope that we shall soon be uble to 
give our readers such complete and detailed information. 

From Paris Mr. Houghton has gone over Turin, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and back over Venice, and through Switzeriand, 
to Vienna, where it was his plan to meet with our draftsman, 
Mr. Adolphus Muller, the seventeenth of May. 

Mr. Adolphus Muller writes us from Stuttgart, under date of 
May first, announcing his safe arrival at his oid home, and his 
welcome, personally, and as the representative of The Hub. We 
can not give his entire letter, but desire to make two extracts: 

“T have already collected much valuable information, of 
which I shall write you in detail. Have secured some large pho- 
tographs, and an assortment of genuine Russian sleighs, with a 
full list of dimensions and sizes of single parts entering into the 
construction of the different kinds of carriages built in Ger- 
many. ‘The trade here all know The Hub, and every possible 
information is most willingly given. Mr. Otto Nagele has the 
largest and finest stock of drawings, photographs, and sketches I 
have seen ina long time, and they place every thing at your 
disposal. 

“A singular feature, if I may be permitted to so express my- 
self, is the frequent inquiries I receive in reference to ‘ perma- 
nent wood-filling.’ I did not think my countrymen were so 
much bent upon progress. 

“T shall write you in a few days again with important articles 
on trimming, painting, etc., etc. 


(Signed) ‘ADOLPHUS MULLER.” 
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EUROPEAN EDUOATION AND TRAVEL| 
' FOR YOUNG LADIES. -' | 
For the Year 1873. 

The Rev. N. C. Burt, D.D., late Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Female College, Cincin- 
nati, now residing in Europe, receives 
into his family, consisting of four daugh- 
ters, a few young ladies, for whom the 
advantages of a term of study and Conti- 
nental travel may be desired. - 

These advantages are sought to be se- 
cured in connection with a residence aa 
the best health-climates, and amidst the | 
comforts and refinements of a Christian 
home—the heads of the family extending 
to all its members, so far as possiile, the 
same paternal and maternal care which 
they give to their own daughters. 

It is arranged, for the present, to spend 
the Winter at Nice, France, and the Sum- 
mer at Lucerne, Switzerland. At the! 
close of the season in Nice, next Spring, ; 
the family will remove to Italy, and_ 
spend some time in visiting its principal 
cities and inspecting their antiquities 
and products of art, before passing into 
Switzerland. Daring the Summer oppor- 
tunity will be given for making excur- 
sions, under the personal guidance of Dr. 
Burt, through the latter country and the 
sovigng ndincent hase tours sei be 
ing. 

By spending a part of the year in 
France; and a part where German is 
spoken, and by having native teachers of 
the French and German residing in the 
family, these most important languages 
are speedily mastered. Also the changes 
of residence and the excursions provided 


will enable pupils to make, during the’ 


year, the tour of the principal countries 
of Europe, under circumstances most fa- 
vorable for improvement. - 

The present resident French Governess, 

Mile. Baudouin, is known to many Amer- 
ican families, through ber former con- 
nection with the Institute of Madame 
Portait in Paris. ‘ 
- No uniform course of study will be 
prescribed. The studies of each young 
lady depend upon the wish of parents, or 
personal choice and aptitude. All classi- 
cal and English studies are personally di- 
‘ected by Dr. Burt. Opportunity is given 
‘0 complete « full course in these, such 
is is prescribed in the best English or 
American Institutions. Systematic read- 
ings are also undertaken in history, and 
particularly in the history of art, with a 
view to the best appreciation of the re- 
mains of antiquity and the specimens of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture ob- 
served in travel. For all other studies | 
the._most approved instructors are pro-| 
vided. 

No young lady is received, unless by 
special agreement, for less than a fall 
year of twelve months. The charge for 
the year is one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds sterling (£168), gold, payable 
quarterly in advance, at Nice, or wher- 
ever else the family may be staying when 
payments fall due. This includes the 
living in the family—board, furnished 
room, and lights—together with the 
studies mentioned above,as personally 
supervised by Dr. Burt, This: charge 
will not be deemed excessive,.when the 
high price of living in Nice is considered, 
and when: it is farther considered that, 
in order to preserve the character of a 
family, aid secure to each member full 
personal attention and care, the namber 
of pupils is limited to ten or twelve. 

Professors’ charges, use of musical in- 
struments,’ materials for painting and 
drawing, and all personal expenses, will 
be extra. The expenses of travel’ will 
also be extra. Care will however be taken 
that these do not exceed a reasonable 
sum, and parents will be consulted con- 
cerning the amount of travel which they 
may desire their daughters to undertake. 

A few vacancies now exist. Applica- 
tions to fill these will be received at any 
time. Those who enter at Nice before 
the middle of April next will have the op- 
portunity of making the tour.of Italy in 
the Spring; those who enter at Lucerne 
in the end of June, will bein time for 
the Summer excursions ; while those who 
enter at the latter place before the end 
of September, can accompany the family 
to Nice early in October, for the begin- 
ning of the Winter term of study.” 

Applicants not personally known will 


be expected to furnish satisfactory refer. 
ences, 


‘Communications may be addressed tc 


Dr. Burt, in care of Messrs. Browr, 
Shipley & ©o., Bankers, London, Eng- 
land. 

Information may be had concerning | 
an escort from America for persons not | 
otherwise provided, by applying to H. B. 
Lupton, Esq., Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
"Willa Buverel, Nice, Frame, Dec. 1, 1871. 
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| For the Refarmed Church Messenger,’ 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
September, 1869, } 

“an THE SEA, 


And this ship ia a santa bhe is freighted with 
soit's. 


‘On the “ Holaatia,”‘on the Atlantic, 


She is. freighted math: merchandise pauls she 
saila 


With the Inbor that stores, and the wil that con- 
trols, 

The gold in the ingots, the silk in the bales.” 

All partings are sad,” says Carlyle, “ be- 
cause they foreshadow tho great parting ;” 
aud the shadow fell very black around me, 
when I turned from tho last two, who had 
accompanied me to the vessel, tho silvered 
head and the brown, Icaned on the railing, 
and saw the mighty chains loosened from tho 
dock, and myself borne swiftly onward from 
my home and land—ashadow which even the 
sunny anticipations of a bright futare could 
not then illuminate or dispol. 

But disturbance of somo kind came soon, 
healthy, porbape, even if somewhat jarring, 
in the shape of a servant: “ Would Miss N. 
como down stairs, please, and arrange hor 
things, and get all ready for sickness ?? And 
so resigning myself to the inevitability of 
things, and choking back my rebellious fvel- 
ing, I followed her. I had a state room to 
my lone self, which was pleasant and rare. 
It was quite comfortable; with a nico litue 
closet and sofa in it, and a port hole gener- 
ally open. I slept in the top berth, and soon 
liked the motion 60 well, while there, that | 
was able to hum, “Rock me to sleep, mo 
ther,” whon I had accomplished the perilout 
feat of climbing into it at night, succcas 
fully. 

The Iolsatia is a beautiful and first class 
steamer, one of the IIamburg Lino, and com- 
pares favorably with the French and Eng- 
lish etenmera, Ler captain is a jolly Ger- 
man, rotund, rubicand, and good-natured ; o 
‘staunch Hamburger, acknowledging no other 
power. Politica excite him; up at his end 
of the tablo I see his ponderous fists come 
down, and his face grow redder and redder 
as he talks. Evidently some oneis attempt 
ing to argue with him. He don’t approve 
of our government, ho has seen nothing of 
it execpt in New York, where ho and his 
vessel have not always mot with the protec 
tion which they should bave had. 

+ “Ab,” ho says, “ you aro governed by a 
mass, a rabble, the vilest cluss of people; 
we, on the contrary, are snbject to an aris 
tocracy. Of the two, let educated people 
rule me.” American women interest him, 
too, and tho littlo clueter of German gentle 
men who *it nearest him. They talk ug over, 
and compare us with their own country- 
women. Ono says, that we are “ not’ good 
honsewives,” that wo “are extravagant ;” 
avother defends ue, “If L marry mea house. 
keeper,” says ho, “I will take a German; but: 
if L want a wife I will seek her in Amorica.” 
Wo nod to him quite gratefully for that, 
across the table. 


widay, | who amokes, and swears g littlo, too, 
sometimog;hut eho tells mo that “croquet 
ig a game oaly.. ft, for men, a, lady never 
sboald play it”: O. Mores! Tow ..they do 
Giffert “And she- ‘carries takes and candies 
aver to-pho poor ‘Ti{ilé children in. tho ateer- 
age;;which ig-certainly. kind. of bor, and ts 






‘quite as rauch.of.a-Jady.ja appoarance and 


manner ns’ any: -one,on the boat.. Thore isa! 
man, t00, who’ gives us ‘charming music after, 
dinpor ‘sometimes. What conversation wo 
have, is forthe most part. at loast upon in 
teresting topics, and: woll supported. 

[he Germans are very much in earnest, 
whethor it be on polities or religion, and full’ 
of individual ideas upon all subjects. No 
particular notico is taken of Suoduy. Ifyou 
havo not brought your own Bible and prayer 
book, I doubt if you will find ono on tho 


vosacl. Religion seoms to bo more discussed 
than professed here. Yosterday was rain-. 
‘ing; 


g; wecould not sit’ on deck, but wero 
scatterod through tho long saloon. On a 
sofa by me was a dapper, light-eyed young 
German ontertaining mo. It would have 
surprised somo of our young Amoricans, if 
it might not have edified them to have heard 
him. IIe had been living in Boston, so be 
said, threo years, and was to go back again 
in afew months to remain for cight; his 
papa bad placed him there in business. Was 
he going back, I asked, just to aco them, or 
on business? “ O, on business partly (cure 
lessly); Iam to bo married. My papa and 
my mamma havo arranged it all for mo; you 
do not do so; but we aro obliged to.” 1 did 
not like to rhake his faith in his papa’s and 
mamma's arrangement, bat I dare say my 
face showed some doubt, for ho went on: 
"You know, I think it is quite as well; they 
know our tastes and dispositions and requiro- 
ments, so much better than we do ourselves 
They sco that wo are provided for, for at 
loast ton years; and then you goo, they might 
disinherit us if woe didn’t do as they cell us.” 
“ Well,” I said, ‘do you know tho lady?’ 
“O, [have seen her and have written tc 
her. No doubt I shall like her. People al 
ways do, you know, when thoy aro married.” 
‘‘Then you nover seo one woman that you 
prefer toanother; they are all the same to you.” 
“Yor; [ nevor allow mysolf to full in love; 
sometimes I ace one with pretty face, figure 
well builded, mind more bright than usual 
—then I have a fancy; but I know it is only 
a fancy, and that I cannot fallin love, What 
is this love? it only lasts a month, two 
months ufter marriage. 0,” with a shrug, 
“1 don’t think much of this love.” Wasn’t 
be prottily trained ? 

As our journey is protracted from day to 
day, it grows a little weurisome; wo have 
little to amuse; chess, backrammon, an o¢- 
casional game of dominoes. Ono passonger 
among us makes himself obnoxious by his 
evident want of breeding, and his overfond- 
ness for liquor. He is stupidly drunk often; 
whon he talks he intorlards his conversation 
with sich oxprossions as “simply,” “as the 
saying is,” “ag it woro,” ia @ manner nover 
to be forgotten, and accompanied by a belp- 
leas wave of tho hand. Hv is seizud upon us 
a butt by some of the gayest. Hoe wears a 
wig. Itis ripped partially at night; worn 
frighttully the next day, stolen ontirely the 
néxt night; and for the rest of the voyage 
he looks almost like a gentleman, without 
it. We look on, laugh a little, and think he 


The languago spoken ia Gorman, princi. | deserves it. 


pally, but some ono is always ready Lo trans. 
late to os. The servants are German ; some 
speak French. They are all well drilled 
and activo. The tablo is served in continen. 
tal style, in courses ; and somo: of the dishes 
are odd enough. Frequently some mysteri- 
ous dish will appoar at table, at which the 
Americans will staro doubttully and ‘totp- 
leasly, until thoy seo their noighbor plange 
in; then they timidly venture. 

Our daily fare, for which, after our’ sea 
sickness is over, we are always ready, is 
pretty good for the citcumstances; lacking 
of courge, the freshness of home food, - Let 
mo give you to-day’s bill. of fare, if if can be. 
rocalled, for dinner, meno; ifor. that is. the, 
chiof revelation of tho genins of tho’ cook : 

Ist. Soup; 2d, Lobster, ° with ‘delicious 
a.uce; 34, flem gour. orout,, and mashed 
peas; 4tb, Duck dreased. with’.olives; 5tb, 
Matton chops, potatees, corn on the ear; 
6th, Veal with some elaborate gravy ; 7th, 
Chicken with salads and comy 6.¢8, very nice 
ones, too; 8th, Cheeso; 9th, Vanilla cream in 
pretty forma, with delicate confectionorics ; 
10th, Watermelon and grapes. .Thon, jf you 
still felt’ unsatisfied, coffee, in mammoth 
cups, There, I think that is.all.. Suaday’s 
dinner was still more elaborato.. : Brealcfust, 
lunch and tea are more simplo. ae 

As for the passengers, they soon become | 
more or less friondly, according to their 
mutual tastes and sympathics; and it is, 
worthy of notice how soon like finds like. “A 
fellow. fooling makes us wondrous kind,” in- 
dood; aad being all sick together, wa feal’ 
for each other, Then whon some got batter, 
® malignant sore throat broke ont among us, 
which proetrated others. Therotis a Cuban 


And all the time the vessel bears us on and 
onward, while we sleop and while wo wake; 
nover ceasing ; nevor resting ; conquering the 
beating waves ; plunging and darting: through 
tl om; rocking dreadfully, but unswoivingin 
its courgo. And so one evening we fiud our. 
selves at Plymouth ; where we fire cannon, set 
off Roman caridles apd rockote ; hoist bright 
lanterna, and in short ‘produce quito a little 
Fourth of July. Wo leave one passenger, 
aome silver and gold, and a great many let- 
tors here; and pushing on, are the nest 
morning in the famous harbor of Cherbourg. 
as in to shore. Ialf the- -passengers. go ‘with 
as; balf romain. There aro many regrotful 
" farewells. After all, the ship bas been’a little 
home, binding us together for a timo in'com- 
mon interest; we feel, kindly now that wo 
must part, and part forever for the most 
part. Qnein particular we griove to seo no 
more ; ove who assimilated bimeelf with our 
paris read with.ua, walked, luughed with 
us; and whom wa grow..to. like. Wp leans 
over to catch :the Juat‘of ng,.and we look 
‘buck. to sco tho tat’ of-bim ; and we so drift, 
drift apart ; we to Cherbourg, he to- Tam: 
burg. Thoa ‘when “the Tolsstia is ‘only 8 
little’ apoek i in the past, Le ‘turn; our faces 
Acjabboring: ‘of sR ‘around | uas a red. 
tro waered! soldicr Alls: fishing: On, .B. pier. 
Near ‘atid hearor-we come to the!qany; where, 
a liae bf people. apait, “aly ‘sbluioté “with: 
bronzed facts; sailora 'w sh’ big ‘cottays,, and, 
shiny. hats ; little, ghildren_in _blouses, ‘Ti 
our, sarters’;frocke ; Izy, civilians., Near anid 
aearer wo come ; till with s guatio thrill the 
boat has touched, and wy step ones more on 






land; dy land, and that the sticient atoried 


land of France. Tapd, neyer such. ap, that 
T left. Land, and strange land: tome. ‘There 
aro rows of houses; all with curious dormer 
windows, and chimnoys, acd little blooming, 
flowers out: on” the. windowsill; and the, 
atroets and the side walks are paved with! 
grey atone; and'thé houses aro “grey; and, 
the roofs are greyeat of all; positively. hoary 
even the moss is grey. Wo Siro off tho Ifol- 
satinand inCherboury. Briancug Nevin. . 
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For the [Reformed Chureh Mesdencer. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE —NO. REVL 


OVER THE ALPS BY TILE SIMPLON PAKS. 

We felt the last of the ifafian lakes, 
Lago Maggiore, in the middle of the 
night, in the great Diligenee, which 
stopped for us at the little town of Ba- 
vano. We had engaged the coupe some 
days before. The coupe is a little front 
part of the Diligence, divided off from 
the main body, comfortably arranged, 
and having rather a niece view under 
the driver’s legs and over the horses’ 
backs, and out at the sides, A sleepy 
waiter, and porter, saw us off, holding 
adull light for us. Two misguided 
creatures, who had ensconced themscl yes 
in our nice coupé, were unceremoniously 
roused from their slumbers, and order- 
ed out by the conduetor, after he had 
inspeeted our rightful tickets. They 
rubbed their cyes. So did the other 
passengers, looking from their different 
places at us. We climbed in, and ina 
moment were off, with much cracking 
of whip and jingling of bells, which 
were fastened around all the five horses’ 
uecks. he moon was only up. The 
calm lake smooth ns jelly, save where 
the ripples in the long line of moonlight 
reached us. Across the Inke rise high 
dim hills, and in front of us, the way 
weanre going, are higher ones. Day 
breaks enrly here. It was but a little 
while il the full light came. And 
then, sfier stopping for breakfast, in a 
village--driving ivto a court-yard, big 
and dirty, entering a long, low dining: 
room of a littl inn—-we all hed a cap 
of ceffee, and a bit of dry bread, and 
looked at. cach other while we drank it. 
Not interesting fellow-trayclers at all. 


A timid young man in barred clothes ; 

v tourist, with yellow huir, cye-glasses, 
in grey suit, with big opern glasses slung 
at his side; a Jewish gentleman, with 
very long nose, and big black mous- 
tache; a very vulgar Englishman, and 
his very vulgar wife, both talking 
French very loud; and a French Bish- 
op, with his servant, both quict, and 
keeping their eyea on their plates. 

‘Our ride was a. succession of beauti- 
ful and sublime views, during all the | 
day. ‘Totally different from anything 
we have in our country, The peaked | 
mountain tops ; deep ravine and gorges; 
the twisting washes that streaked the 
long steep sides; the sterile ground, its 
only covering, on the heights, scraggy 
pine trees, with great bald spaces of 
ereyish land between, bald places sear- 
ed by the bitter cold; thin, dashing cas- 
endes, here and there, coming: down 
from the highest points in streams of 
murky snow-water; an occasional 
gleam above us and beyond us, of the 
shining white ofa glacier. These things 
we saw from our Diligence. 

To give you an iden of the height of 
these peaked mountains, When we 
were driving along on the fine road, 
half built up, half cut out around the 
sides of these heights, we ascended grad- 
ually until at last looking down into 
the pointed valleys, you would have 
thought yourself on the very top, so 
steep and deep the valley looked, with 
its stray cottages perched here and 
there: Yet, when you looked up, you 
would have thought yourself at the 
bottom again; for there, in apparently 
undiminished height, rose the glacier. 
I said pointed valley—because that was 
their general character, They sank so 
sharply, like inverted points, No house 
stood level. They perched, bird-like, 
here and there, 

And not the least amorg the many 
pleasures of our day’s long ride, was 
laying my hand upon the head, and 
looking into the fine true eyes of the 
dogs of St, Bernard, A. liberty reeeiv- 
ed by them with trustful gentleness and 
dignity, JEyen with a kind of mild re- 
sponse ; so that we perfectly understood 
each other, and I felt as though not any 
among all the passengers there had so 
much spiritual honesty as shown in the 


-cloquent, tranquil eyes of the great dogs. 


The great hospice of St. Bernard is 
on the pass of that name, which is one 
of little interest, and therefore little 
visited now. ‘This one on the Simplon, 
ealled the lesser St. Bernard, stands on 
the summit of the pass, is plain, some- 
what bleak, but with its elothing of 
‘ggociation assuming a sublimity of its 
own, In addition to this, there is seen 
from it a fine series of views, And that 
restful calm of being “on the heights” 
pervades the air, We came toa real 
valley at lust, and loug before we reach- 
ed it, by our winding road, it Jay spread 
asa map below us. Its villages, its | 
hamlets. 

At Briog, stops the Diligence 2 
little while ; to pass the time, we wan- 
der into an old building, half chateau, 
half castle. Alas, its glory had depart- 
ed. Nobody lived in the old dismantled 
rooms, but perhaps a few peasants, It 
was barren, dirty, and ugly. The old 
court yard filled with rubbish. A dnzy 
woman, and poor, was standing neur, 
her baby in her arms, and two others 
rubbing their noses in her dress. She 
beckoned us to follow, and leading 
up, up some flights of old stairs, and 
fumbling a Jong timo to find her key, 
and then fumbling a long time again 
to fit it and turn it rusty in the lock, 
at Inst she opened a door, nnd ina long 
uhfurnished room showed us, agninst 
the wall, the pictures of the former 
master and builder of the chateau, and 
also of one of his servitors. One can 
fancy them keeping a-grim watch over 
the wreck around still, with staring 
eyes, and groaning to each other in the 
night time. 

But these old family portraits scera 
no very rare thing. At our hotel that 
night—plein cuough, dear knows—in 
the village of Sierre, the unfurnished 
hall outside was hune with unframed 


portraits of people in very handsome, 
but very stiff costume, Quaint enough 
they looked, and out of. keeping with 
the surroundings, We met, by the 
way, the descendant of this long line of 
noble ancestors; met her in the hotel 
garden, and talked over an hour with 
her. So plain was she in dress, manner, 
and appearance, that we thought her 
but some work-voman on the place. 
Afterward, we were told she was the 
Countess, : 

On this side of the Alps, not only the 
character of building and town changes, 
but also that of the people. By almost 
unconscious degrees, as you go on, you 
find a new type of face coming in, new 
phase of character, a8 well as peaked 
roofs, Not so many Roman, and 2 few 
Protestant spires. The further we get 
from Rome, however, the more we no- 
tice, that the people who are Roman 
Catholic are sturdy for the Pope’s in- 
fallibility. Now, in Italy, they all 
laughed at that. Well, “ the prophet 
is not without honor,” &e. We have 
lost sieht of beegars, but of fine paint- 
‘ngs too. ‘There is no smell of incense 
in the air, 

The declaration of the papal infalli- 
bility is rather Jost sight of here, sub- 
merged in the intense interest which 
the war between France and Prussian 
has produced, ‘This is the all-pervading 
topic of conversation. At table d’hote, | 
on the steam boats, on the cars, ; 

Its first smnouncement came to us 
like wv clap ofthaunder. We were gath- 
ered in the saloon of 1 hotel, on one of 
the Italian lakes. The well-bred people, 
after having glanced askew at cach 
other during table @hote, and the early 
part of the evening, were just beginning 
to thaw a little, when ‘one handsome 
woman, Who had gone out for a little, 
returned suddenly, with her manner 
full of importance, and mach suppress- 
ed excitement in her polite tones, an- 
nounced that a telegram had just come 
numouncing war between France and 
Prussia. very one was electrified. 
Conversation became general and even 
animated. AIL sympathy was shown 
and felt with Prussia, Prance is clever 
and powerful. By influencing papers, 
and by showy language, turning black 
boldly into white, she may confuse some 
people into thinking with her. It is 
certain, that in the cool judgment of 
disinterested’ persons, she is atrociously 
wrone and cruel. Absurdly irritnble. 
Lhe general impression, however, and 

nly excuse urged, is, that to prevent 
internal trouble and commotion she 
must unite the nation against otaers in 
war, A horrid unity, 

The Prussians feel it so. They love 
peace, and. war falls hardly on them ; 
for all must go. Coming on the boat, 
on the lake of Geneva, there sat oppo- 
site to us a young man, cheerful and 
quite jolly-looking. Perhaps, because 
of the bottle of beer on a waiter by 
him, from which he poured and drank 
every few moments. He got into con- 
yersation with a Swiss; and about the 
war. He was a Prussian, he said. He 
had been Professor of Philosophy at 
Neufehatel. Had been tutor to Bis- 
mark’s children. Now, the war enme ; 
he expeeted to be sent for to fill his 
place in the army, at any time. Then 
he would goto where he was called, 
without returning to his home first. He 
wished to spare the tears of parting to 
his mother. Now he was traveling 2 
little, for the purpose of amusing him- 
self. ero he lost his life. 

Bianxcur Nuyin, 

Vevay, July 25, 1870. 
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A TALE OF THE SIMPLON,. 


Froa Brea 10 MILan. 


BY EDWARD EL. 


IN TWO PARTS, 
iL 


Tuer had come down the valley 
of the Rhone in the most comfort- 
able of voitures. It would have 
easily held six in the carriage and 
coupé, and they were but four. They 
had no courier, nor needed any here, 
for Antoine, the voiturier, was only 
too glad to talk, and Walter only too 
glad to try his German. There was 
no anecdote of adventure on the val- 
ley road but Antoine could tell it, no 
church but he could name, no snow- 
covered summit but he knew to 
what streams its brooks ran down; 
and as the three behind the coupé 
tested these revelations by the trusty 
Bacdeker, they did not once catch 
Antoine tripping, To tell truth, 
half Antoine’s facts had come from 
Baedeker, he himself unconsciously 
having picked them up from one and 
another tourist and courier who had 
hired his carriage in other summers. 

The ride down the Rhone from the 
glacier is interesting; but, like all 
valley rides in summer, it is-hot, and 
to-day it was dusty ; and when Julia, 
on the back seat, made out the spires 
of the little town, and shouted, 
“ Brieg! Brieg !” a little before any- 
body had dared to look for it, there 
was, it must be confessed, a unani- 
mous satisfaction that even anything 
as pleasant as this ride had come to 
an end. 

“ How large a place it is! Had 
you any idea of such a metropolis up 
here in the mountains? I supposed 
it would be like North Conway. One, 
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HALE. 


two, three, four——there are seven 
churches! Seven, there are cight! 
And what an oriental look! They 
might have been on the Danube!” 

* But four spires,” said Melissa, 
‘if you see, are alike; they belong 
to one building. That must be the 
cathedral.” Melissa is decidedly 
high, and knows the difference be- 
tween an archbishop and a sacristan, 
which is more than can be said of 
most travellers from a land of 
equality. ‘Or are those all on one 
building? The two black ones are 
certainly, but I am not so sure of the 
others,” 

* Brieg ; 2,244 feet above the sea. 

Hotels, Trois Couronnes ; Angleterre,” 
—thus read the accurate Phineas 
from the unfailing Baedeker, — “a 
small town at the mouth of the Sal- 
tine, 1,076 inhabitants.” “If there 
are cight churches,” he added, * there 
can be only 184 worshippers in each, 
including babies, lame, deaf and 
dumb, bedridden people and priests, 
on the days when all the inhabitants 
assist in the service. Could you not 
take it down one half, Julia? Con- 
sider what Baedeker adds, ‘ with a 
modern chateau, the four towers of 
which are surmounted by metal cu- 
polas.’ Do any of the spires look 
like metal cupolas?” 
* Phineas, be it observed, was riding 
backwards, and was obliged to do 
some of his sight-seeing through the 
medium of the guide-books. 

“J will neither be lectured nor 
hectored,” said Julia, laughing, ** and 
if I choose to have forty churches, I 
will have them. <Any way, Brieg is 
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a sweet pretty place, and I wish we 
were going to stay a month here, I 
do not see the use of rushing from 
place to place so madly.” This was 

- an observation which each of them 
made regularly, on their arrival at 
the pretty Swiss inn, of each succes- 
sive evening. 

So they dashed through the little 
village of Naters without stopping, 
made out the first chestnut-trees, as 
their guide-book bade them, crossed 
the wooden bridge on a walk, as 
directed by law, just as if they had 
been on the Passumpsic or Ammo- 
noosue at home, and then with a 
musket-like crack of the whip, anda 
trot which had been saved up for the 
occasion, rattled up through the pic- 
turesque, crooked, narrow streets of 
Brieg to the Trois Couronnes, — 
quaint, comfortable, and neat, poking 
its corners right into the middle of the 
public square, — and were welcomed 
by the whole force of landlord, waiters, 
maids, and grooms, who- had known 
to a minute at what tine the party 
was coming. 

For the Swiss government. tele- 
graph is wellnigh perfect for prompt- 
ness and economy, and the most 
fastidious. traveller may now have 
any wish provided for before his 
arrival, if he will. : 

The hotel is a queer, rambling pile 
of two or three eras, and various 
floors, Corridors which you cannot 
account for lead you know not where, 
up stairs and down; stairs mystify 
you; rooms without windows, and 
rooms with windows on both sides, 
receive you, but there is comfort 
everywhere. Each bedroom was 
ready, and in fifteen minutes the 
four were comfortable again, and 
began to assemble in their parlor, 
around the white-clothed table, where 
the arrangements for dinner were in 
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progress. Began to assemble, I say, 
It must be confessed that Walter, 
wild for “ Tichborne,” was already 
in the reading-room, and had dis- 
covered two later numbers of the 


‘ London News,” in“ which he was ! 


working down through the 86th and 
87th days of that wonderful trial. 

The limits of this paper forbid my 
describing the ten courses of this 
dinner, as they advanced decorously 
from potage to miel, with appetites 
well earned. While they are eating, 
I must tell the reader who these are 
into whose company I have intro- 
dueed him, 


1. 


Phineas the accurate, and Melissa 
the ritualist, had been united in mar- 
riage on the 20th of April, at the 
church of St. Botolph, in New Al- 
tona, in the presence of a company 
of real friends. I can hardly tell 
now whether the bride’s side of 
the church outnumbered the bride- 
groom’s side, nor whether the 
silver which these gave outweighcd 
the silver given by those. One of 
the bridegtoom’s friends had present- 
ed the American Cyclopadia with the 
supplements, and one of the bride’s 
had presented Pollok’s Course of 
Time, with illustrations, I do not 
know which of these was the heavier. 
In every way it was a well-assorted 
match. They loved each other 
heart and soul,—they were not in the 
least like each other, —they never 
discussed their mutual rights, nay 
never even thonght of them. But 
if Phineas could find anything to do 
which would please her, he did it; 
and Melissa, if she could find any- 
thing to do which pleased him, did 
that. For, with these two, marriage 
was not a bargain, in which they 
were trying to outgencral cach 
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other; it was the inevitable union 
of two half lives fore-ordained for 
each other; it was the outflow of 
sincere passion with them both. 

On the 220 of April they had 
sailed for Ingland in the “ Kam- 
schatka.” ‘They had spent a few 
weeks in Wales and in the Isle of 
Wight. They had satisfied them- 
selves, in their own experience, that 
shopping in Paris is hard work and 
not economical for Americans. And 
thus, by another of those inevitable 
Jaws which govern the young, the 
happy, the free, and the brave, they 
had drifted almost immediately to 
Switzerland. 

This ig not the journal of their life 
there, but only of one or two days 
of it. SuMice it to say that they had 
essayed the adventure of the Glacier 
of the Rhone, — of all the glaciers 
which men and women coine at easily 
the grandest and most instructive, 
say the wise. They had slept in the 
Forka-Haus, two thousand feet high- 
er than you sleep when you are on 
Mount Washington, — snow above 
them, snow below them, snow all 
around them. After breakfast, Me- 
lissa had girt herself for action, — 
Phin had .found Jean Fahner, and 
he had agreed to be their guide over 
the face of the glacier, — and so 
they had used their Alpen-stocks for 
real service. Jcan had taken them 
over and down this frozen water- 
fall, to the inn in the valley below ; 
and thus these two knew at last, 
what no cushioned and horse-drawn 
traveller knows, what it is to jump 
across a crevasse, and how provoking 
itis to have to turn one. Jean was 
everything chivalrous, in leading, 
helping, and encouraging, —~ every- 
thing but lifting. When lifting had 
to be done, the stout Phineas took 
his pretty bride in his arms, not 
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as if she were a feather, but as 
if she were a child; and she trusted 
him like‘'a child, as she had a right 
to. So they had come, jolly and 
triumphant, to the hotel at the 
source of the Rhone, where five 
streams flow together to form it, 
sonic icy cold, and some warm from 
Erebus. They came in time for an 
early dinner, and a hearty nap there- 
after, 

After the nap, the sea of ice had 
tempted them again. As you look 
at it, from the road or from your 
window, it looks like a gigantic Ni- 
agara, if you had painted it rather 
badly, so that the water did not 
secm fluent. It looks like an exag- 
gerated Cataract of the Ganges, as 
I have seen it at the theatre. A cat- 
aract of ice, observe, of which the 
summit is about 4,000 feet above 
you, and which takes three or four 
miles, and I know not how many 
years, in flowing towards you. Fas- 
cinating in its grandeur is it; and 
the young people found themselves 
approaching it again and clambering 
over the lateral moraine, —the gravel 
on the edge of the ice, which separ- 
ates the moving monster from the 
cliffs between which he crawls along. 
As they drew near to the ice, they 
saw what they had not seen before, — 
a grotto cut into the solid mass, on 
which a party of Swiss workmen 
were even now engaged. Of course 
they went-in. How lovely it is! 
The blue light shines down and 
around through ice so hard, so dry, 
and who shall say how clear? Au- 
guste, their bright little guide, seized 
a broken piece of clear ice, rubbed it 
a moment on the roof, let go his 
hold, and lo, it was frozen to the 
wall! On and on, into the very 
heart of the glacier! At the end, 
they hear voices in their own lan- 
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guage, and hurrying forward, they 
join two young Americans in the 
chorus of John Brown. =‘ 

John Brown in the depths of the 
glacier of the Rhone! 

Of course they were all talking to- 
gether in an instant. ‘ How won- 
derful! How beautifull Had you 
any idea of it before? Did you come 
over the Grimsel?” and so on, and 
soon. The two whom Phineas and 
Melissa found there, were Julia, the 
lovely girl whom we met first on the 
back seat of the carriage, and Wal- 
ter, her brother. He had spent the 
winter at Zurich, at the Polytechnic 
School, and had sent out to America 
to her to persnade her to spend the 
summer with him; and this she had 
gladly done. Need it be said, that 
before the four young people had 
fairly returned to the inn together, 
they were all good friends. A day 
or two’s rest there cemented this 
friendship, and thus was it that all 
four had joined in engaging the same 
carriage to cross the Simplon. 


MIL 
This has been a long excursus, 
while our four friends were working 
through the elaborate dinner of the 
Trois Couronnes. Dinner well over, 
the tireless Phineas announced his 
intention of going shopping. 

Shopping in Brieg! What in 
the world do you want, Phineas?” 

O, he wanted soap, and quinine, 
and thought perhaps he could.find a 
better pieco of india-rubber than he 
had left. It was still broad daylight, 
and a pity not to see Bricg. 

“Tf you go, Phineas, I will go 
with you,” said Julia, For these 
young people were already calling 
each other by their Christian names. 
“T shall feel better for a walk.” 

“And you will be glad to see 
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the Stewarts and the Bon Marché 
of Brieg,” said her brother. Julia 
scorned to reply, — and the two 
started together. The truth was, that 
Phineas knew -that his little wife 
wanted some Berlin worsted, and he 
had surreptitiously possessed himself 
of patterns, that, if possible, he 
might find her some, In this enter- 
prise he was not sorry to find that 
he had Julia’s companionship. 

The shopping was in part adjusted, 
and the two found themselves walk- 
ing out of the little town up the first 
ascent of the great Simplon road, — 
which, as they knew, they were to 
begin upon in earnest in the morn- 
ing. Tvery step they took gave a 
lovelier view of the valley of the 
Rhone behind them, and they gladly 
pressed on. Beyond them, just 
before the road turned, was a wide 
platoon of at least forty figures : were 
they women? were they men? were 
they yriests,— men clad in long 
clothes like women? Are they com- 
ing down, — are they going up? 

After a little speculation Phineas 
accosted an intelligent looking man, 
who met them, and in his choicest 
French asked who those people in 
the distanee were. 

* Pardonnez moi,” was the reply, 
civil enough; “mais je ne parle 
pas Anglais.” And poor Phineas 
returned rebuffed to his companion, 
and she screamed with delight as 
he told her the story. Ina moment, 
however, another native who ap- 
proached was more voluble. Who 
were the people they saw? Why 
they were travellers. They were 
crossing the Simplon, This was the 
Simplon road.” 

Phineas asked if they were going 
on a pilgrimage, — they had seen so 
many people going on pilgrimages, 
‘Not at all, they are not going ona 
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pilgrimage. They were travelling to 
Italy together.” Of all which, Phin- 
cas and Julia believed only the min- 
imum, and they were right. Peo- 
ple cdo not leave Brieg on foot at 
half-past six in the evening to walk 
to Italy in platoons of forty. A few 
moments more, as they sauntered 
down the hill again, wondering at 
the glories of the evening light on 
the mountains opposite, they in turn 
were accosted by a voluble fellow- 
citizen. Would they not like to see 
the Salvator Rosa in the church? 
The chateau? O, they could enter 
the chateau. ‘The Baron gives me 
permission to show to travellers the 
gardens of the chateau, — pareeque 
je suis guide,” — as if he had said, 
“ Because Lam the Duke of Bedford, 
or president of the French Re- 
public.” And he explained that the 
forty gowned people were women, 
pupils in a Catholic Normal School, 
who took their constitutional every 
evening after supper in this quasi- 
military order. : 
Of course they went to see the Sal- 
vator Rosa, An altar-piece by Sal- 
yator Rosa is not met with every day. 
A chureh beautifully situated, with 
wonderful views from the terrace, 
taking, in the rear, some of the very 
mountains which you see in front, so 
to speak, from the terrace of the 
eathedral in Berne, near sixty miles 
away, it must be, It seems that 
when the Jesuit fathers were driven 
out of Russia, they made this snug 
little Brieg one of theirresting-places. 
That was before the Swiss had waked 
up enough to send them out of Swit- 
zerland also. And, by token of their 
gratitude to the Brieg people for 
their hospitality, they left behind 
them in the church six pictures, repre- 
senting miracles in the life of Xavier. 
One was the picture of that wonder- 
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ful shipwreck, where he lost the cross 
which he carried with him. But Io, 
a sea-monster rescued it from the 
deep, and brought it to the place 
where he was, so that he could cele- 
brate such offices as required it! 
This sca-monster resembled a large 
lobster. 

There was a tall, pretty young lady 
already with the guide, and a slight, 
hectic young man, who proved to be 
her cousin, They spoke French to 
the guide, as did Phineas ; but there 
was that in the eut of their jibs 
which made it clear that they also 
were from America, and Phincas and 
Julia did not hesitate, therefore, to 
address them in the vernacular as 
they left the church, which is, 
perhaps, a cathedral. (The con- 
temptuous guide-books do not choose 
to tell, and Phineas forgot to inquire.) 
All together, they then visited the 
castle of the Baron of the Upper 
Alps,— nay, even saw the Baron 
cross the court-yard, —~ nay, he even 
spoke to the guide: ‘ Pareeque je 
suis guide.” So they understood 
much better what is the meaning of 
a castle in ruins, from seeing one 
which is not in ruins, and is not 
very large, and is not very grand, 
When. you see Raglan, or the castle 
of Adlerfels on the Rhine, or King 
Mathias’s paradise on the Danube, 
all in ruins, you never form a fair 
idea of what they would all be if 
they only had roofs on. Now here 
was a castle whose roofs and floors 
had never been burned away. 

All four were very good friends, 
as they walked down the streets and 
went into the worsted-shop together ; 
it-had been shut up before, that the 
keepers might go to supper. All 
four contributed their stock of Ger- 
man and pantomime to explain what 
was ‘Berlin worsted” in Deutsch, 
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and what were lilac and scarlet and 
cherry-color and crimson. And, all 
in a frolic, they returned, as the light 
began to fade from the hills, to the 
Trois Couronnes. Phineas found out 
that their new friends had branched 
off from a larger party who were at 
Martigny, that they might cross:to 
Milan and see the cathedral. This 
was precisely the object of our origt- 
nal four, Miss Burdett and her 
cousin had come by the diligence, 
and were to take it again by three 
the next morning for Italy. 

Phineas said nothing then, nor did 
Julia. But as soon as they joined 
Melissa and Walter, — after they had 
exhibited their worsted, and a little 
india-rubber ball with the cross of 
Switzerland on it, which they had 
bought for little Rob at home,— 
after they had been fitly praised for 
their success, they told about their 
new companions, and proposed that 
they should be invited to take the two 
remaining seats in the comfortable 
carriage in which the four meant to 
start at seven o'clock, so that they 
need lose nothing of sleep and noth- 
ing of the view. ‘ Every one agreed 
cordially.- Phineas and his wife went 
on a tour of discovery, and fotind 
the two reading in the salle a manger: 
Glad enough were they to give up 
their seats in the diligence, — and so 
all parties retired early. 


Iv. 


Beautiful sunrise, beautiful morn- 
ing hours. Our horses start long in 
advanee of us, with Antoine. We 
go up with fast horses — or diligence 
horses, are they ?— to save ours. But 
this driver is as well disposed to talk 
as Antoine was, and tells us all about 
Napoleon’s road, and the new road, 
and names every “horn” of them 
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all,— and does not Ict us lose one 
point of view. ‘Do turn round, Miss 
Burdett, —Julia, you must stand up 
just this once,—sce that cloud-shadow 
on the Wreck-horn, — or is it the 
Schreck-horn? Neither? Well, IT doo’t 
care what it is; but it is the most 
beautiful slope I ever saw in all my 
life!” —“ Purple vetch, Q yes, Isee 
it!” And in an instant Phineas was 
out of the carriage, and one more 
flower was added to the herbarium. 
“One hundred and sixty-one,” said 
Julia, proudly. So many had they 
entered on their list with provisional 
names since they left Dissentis. Up 
andup! The gentlemen walk most 
of the way. Far down in the ravine 
you see Napoleon’s route, the origi- 
nal Simplon, which gave to the Sim- 
plon its fame. But on his road the 
more modern engineers have greatly 
improved. They seem to have taken 
a fixed grade, so many degrecs incli- 
nation, and to have held grimly to 
that, let it take them where it will. 
Off, on one side and another, you sec 
hamlets of chalets perched on the 
mountain-side, You wonder that they 
are there, — you wonder how they 
are there,— that is, how the people 
could go there to build them. But 
always there is the rich grass, that 
is the tempation, — and, practically, 
where a goat can go, a man ean go, 
—and then he can make a road 
where a cow may go. Then he can 
build his chalet, and his children can , 
live there forever and ever. ‘ 
_ ©The First Refuge!” How grand 
that is! To stop at a refuge and 
not at an inn. For Napoleon ap- 
pointed that ten or twelve “ refuges” 
should be built for storm-harassed 
travellers here. But this, only an 
hour from Brieg, not fairly ont of 
the trees, — there is no need of it 
for a “Refuge” at all! None the 
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‘ess do we stop here. ‘The horses 
are used to stop in the diligence,” 
says the driver. It looks as if the 
driver were used to stop to get his 
glass of beer. At the Second Refuge 
nobody stops, — for there is nobody 
there to welcome us. Higher and 
higher! how close we are coming 
to the snow again  TIIere is the 
Fourth Refuge, — and here we take 
our own horses, who haye been rest- 
ing here for hours. 

It is some sort of a féte day. See, 
the little chapel is open. And Phin- 
eas walks up the high steps and goes 
in. A few colored lithographs of the 
Virgin and her child, A few muslin 
flowers hanging above the altar. 
Seats — like the slab seats of a 
country school-house at home — for 
thirty or forty worshippers. As he 
goes out, Phineas finds a place on 
the steps of the church where he can 
sit and make a sketch of the lines of 
the mountains in the pass above. In 
a minute a pretty little Swiss girl 
appears, with a chair as big as her- 
self, and in her pretty German asks 
Phineas to sit there. “ And what is 
your name, my darling ?” —“ Al-ice.” 
—“And this little puss, what name 
has she?” — “ Trudchen.” — “ And 
have you been to mass this morning, 
Alice?” — “Ah, yes.” — And has 
Trudchen been?” —* Ah, yes.” — 
“And here is a sous for Alice and a 
sous for ‘Trudchen: good little girls, 
to be so kind to a traveller.” But 
Antoine calls Phineas, and the half- 
finished sketch is shut up, as so many 

. More have been. 

Above the trees! above even Al- 
pine roses! ‘See those great red 
patches, acres on acres of them, far 
below! Loolt up, right above us! 
That is the road. It doubles on it- 
self there, and doubles back there, 
and doubles again there, and doubles 
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hack there, like a fox’s trail, or like 
Crooked river.’ —“ One could run up 
tothat fourth turn inten minutes |” — 
‘As to that,” says Julia, more placid- 
ly, I had mach rather run down.” — 
“ But look back! There is Brieg, 
ever so far below us! It looks like 
the model of Zurich we saw, or more 
like one of Rob’s toy-villages.” — 
“What is that peak, Antoine?” — 
“Tg that the Leone?” — “I wonder 
if Simp-lon has anything to do with 
Leone?” —** Do see this parapet! 
What if all this should give away!” 

For onee Phin did not read from 
the knapsack guide-book: “ This 
bridge is left uncovered. The ter- 
rifie wind which accompanies an ava- 
lanche might blow the arch away if 
too much bull were presented to its 
action.” Nor did he read from Bae- 
deker, “ That portion of the road be- 
tween the Fifth Refuge and the cul- 
minating point is the most dangerous 
during the period of avalanches and 
storms.” Jor, in the presence of the 
timorous, Phineas could be pradent 
and silent. 

The cascades, cold from glaciers 
above, over which and under which 
the road passes, are the wonders 
of the Simplon pass. Yes—‘“ under 
which” it passes. As the party, 
more and more clamorous with won- 
der, approached the Kalt-Wasser 
Glacier Gallery, Antoine bade them 
all enter the carringe again, — they 
hardly understood why. In a mo- 
ment they entered the gallery, as if 
it were a sort of tunnel; they saw 
that in fact it was more like one of 
the covered bridges of their own 
home. From the right-hand side, 
arched windows, large and generous, 
gave the most marvellous views of 
the gorge below; and the long reach 
of. the valley down which they looked, 
mile after mile, even to the moun- 
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tains beyond the Rhone, on which, 
the night before, they had seen the 
tints of sunset. Antoine drove slow- 
ly, rejoicing in their enthusiasm. 
And yet, it was of a sudden, and 
all unprepared, that they found them- 
selves at another of the arches look- 
ing into and through the sheet of 
water beneath which the gallery had 
been carried, It was like driving in 
a carriage and four under the sheet 
of Montmorenci. 

Wonders upon wonders! As they 
pass this gallery the snow is deep upon 
the road. ‘I must make one more 
snow-ball!” cried Miss Burdett ; and 
she and her cousin, and Walter and 
Julia, all alighted, and were pelting 
each other in good earnest. Melissa 
did not dare to. Her boots were 
thin, and fortunately, as it proved, 
Phineas remained with her. ‘The car- 
riage went on slowly through the 
heavy snow-banks, higher and higher 
on each side. “See, see,” cried Julia, 
“it is really a snow-tunnel!” and in 


an instant the carriage disappeared 
from their sight into the arch beneath 
the snow. ‘The snow-ballers trudged 
on, sorry, perhaps, that they had Ict 
it pass them. 

And then — in one instant more— 
one of those spectacles which only 
once in a man’s life, nay, only once in 
ten hundred lives, are granted to any 
mantosee! Walter seized Miss Bur- 
deté by the arm and held her to the 
spot. All eyes were riveted on the 
archway in the snow. It was — it 
was moving! The ice above had 
given way at that instant, the melt- 
ing of the streams beneath had been 
too much, and acres upon acres of the 
white mass, — who shall say how deep 
or how heavy ?— bearing with them 
the whole roadway, bearing of course 
the hidden carriage with its horses 
and its precious freight, slid slowly, 
faster, and then with a horrid specd, 
— ina whirl of white mist and frozen 
dust, — slid down into the chasm of 
the valley below |! 


[To be concluded.]} 
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‘FROM GENEVA TO NEW YORK. ° 
By Rev. J. A. Priest. 

-Lattended the meeting of the. Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Geneva, Switzerland,in 
1861... Its approaching gathering in New 
York—for ‘the firat time in America— 
gives special: antorest to poything per- 
taining ‘ to it. 

- 1t1s8 impressive ‘to think of the large 
number of the most prominent men then 
present now déad, From 7 our own coun- 
try, Robert Baird and Miles P. Squier ; of 
Switzerland, facile princeps, Merle D’Au- 
bigné and Cwsar Malan ; from England, 

Baptist Noel. and. Sir Culling Eardley; 
from Scotland, Thomas Guthrie ; and 
from Germany, F.. W. Krommachér and 
(I presume) others whom I do not recall. 

‘What a glorious. company, gone ™p to 
sing Te Deum on high! .. ‘ 

. Chere is a pleasant factto note indi- 
allay fraternal progress: ‘-I'see that the 
Archbishop of- Canterbury sends a Odnon, 
as his representative to New York. Dr. 
Tait was then Bishop of London, and I 
happened to know that he was.at Lau: 
sanne, a few miles from Geneva, while the 
Alliance was in session ; and yet I think 
he could not have visited. it; certainly 
he did not make himself publicly known. 

. This gathering at Geneva had excited 
p pred buzz amongst the Genevese in 
anticipation. The so-called Ptotestant 
capitel—sad to say—is largely Arian and 
rationalistic ; the churches themselves 
being controlungly in the hands of false 
teachers. Brochures, or leaflets, had 
been scattered on every side, attacking 
the Alliance, for excluding from member- 
ship those who denied the Trinity, and y 
advising the people to keep away from 
it. The elder Coquerel—called. from 
Paris for that purpose—had thundered 
in the cathedral of St. Peter, Calvin’s 
Cathedral, on. the . Sabbath previous, 
against the incoming flood of orthodoxy ; 
but, of course, helped matters, the peo- 
ple flocking all the more to fas ener 
ings, indoors and out. ~ 

‘the hospitalities of the Genevese 
abounded. It was peculiarly pleasant, 
and is to New Yorkers just now, a sug- 
gestive ‘fact, that special provision was 
made for the entertainment of the com- 
mon: people from outside of Geneva, 
who were urgently invited to the meet- 
ings. 

By the courtesy, certainly very credit- 
able to.them, of the rationnlistic majori- 
wy, the cathedral of St. Peter was the 
main point of gathering, and surely ta 
the thousands assembled there it was an 
ingpiration that this was the church of 
Calvin! The exercises were chiefly in 
French ; but the German’ and English 
labguages had each ‘their days. A little 
collection had been prepared, in which 
on the same page and to ‘the same print- 
ed tune, the same bymn was set in the 
three languages, and when we sang, what 
‘asymbol was it of heaven! Earth has 
many tongues, heaven but one. But 
earth then, as heaven,‘had but: one 
thought and heart! 

Une of the speakers remarked that a 
London journal had said sneeringly of 
the anticipated meeting at Geneva, that 
it was a long way for Christians to go 
simply to say that they loved one another. 
But he thought it worth while to take 
the journey, if only for that; and I think 
there was not a heart that did not echo 
the sentiment. But byno means was the 
saylug OI tO18 all that wasdone. There 
were ideas and plans suggested, informa- 
tion imparted, schemes set on foot, and 
above all, a wave of Christian sympathy 
and zeal excited, which the years that 
have & since passed have shown to be worth 
many a pilgrimage of many thousands 
across continents and seas. A committee 
sent by this meeting of the Alliance to 
Spain had much to do with the release 
of. the precious brethren who were then 
chained there, to the oar, as galley slaves, 
for the crime of reading and circulating 
God’s Word. The testimony, of the Al-| 
Mauve, BiVEL WO TWO things, was worth 
what no sum in gold could express: the 
substantial unity of Christians, and the 
right of religions liberty. 

At the time of the meeting of the Al- 
lisnce the whole civilized world was in- 
tensely excited about our civil war. We 
had a special meeting with regard to 
American affairs. It was wonderful what 
misconceptions the English and Scotch 
especially had with rezard io facts and 
‘principles involved in our struggle. 
There is reason to believe that the 
result of this meeting was most happy 
in disabusing many a mind and turning 
sympathy in the right direction. 

Of all meetings in which the English 
was spoken—of the Alliance proper—glo- 
rious, and now glorified, Dr. Guthrie was 
the soul. - Wit, intellect, benevolence, and 
piety flashed through and throngh, and 
interwove themselves with each other, in 
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all that he said, till tears and emotions of 
every sort made his audiences his play- 
things. Alas, that he ‘will be ne in 
October next, s 

In the course of a aisenadion Merle D’ 
Aubigné suggested that the ‘Alliance 
might yet meet in Rome. ‘What more 


junlikely then! What more likély now! 


Who knows but it will go from New York 
to the free capital of united’ ‘Ttaly | ! May 
every transition from Gensva’ to Rome, 
via whatever’ other city you please, be of 


this sort. 
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For the Reformed Church Mcasenger, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE—NO. RXVIT. 


GENEVA, 

The sound of battle is in the air. 
Now, day after day, comes new tidings 
of now a French, and now a Prussian 
victory. Always, always, with flaunt- 
ing boasts of the number of the killed 
and wounded. We have with us a 
constant memory of our own sad year 
of warfare. The blood of both armics 
is now up, and the fighting deadly. 
We hear in the evening different tid- 
ings from the moruing; and all minor 
topics of conversation aro swallowed 
up in this all absorbing-one. And yet 
it is also wonderful how little tho tide 
of travel, tho bustle of life is inter- 
tupted here, in’ this place, so near the 
fighting ground ; one meets Prussians, 


sometimes, always fecling sudly ang 
speaking with wrathful bitterness of 
French irritability; and French peo. 
ple, sleek and complacent. 

There is, of course, much anxicty ay 
to what course other nations muy hg 
obliged to take, and soma insecurity of 
feeling, The neutrals polish theiy 
war arms. But they don’t want to 
fight, if they can honorably help it, og 
course the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome, gives rise to man 
surmises about Garibaldi; and the 
Pope is supposed to be shaking in hig 
shoes, in spite of his lately announced 
infallibility. Peoplo shrug their shou). 
ders, and don’t know what may come 
to pass, = 

We are in little independent Switz. 
land. Strange enough, how she keeps 
that ‘independence amongst the war. 
ring monarchs. Geneva, secn from 4 
little distance on the luke, presents 
handsome appearance. Seen nearer, 
she looks 2 city of hotels; and when 
you walk her streets, she is all wood 
and ivory carving, and jewelry stores, 
Watches, watches! There are also in 
the windows some fine specimens of the 
stones found on Mont Blane: ame. 
thyst, amber, crystal; cut into neck. 
laces, brooches, carrings. Most beauti- 
ful, and perhaps most costly among 
them, is what is called smoked crystal, 
It has the clearness of crystal with a 
darkness in it that is very rich and ad- 
mirable. Oh these freaks of nature— 
for this seems one—these little whims 
of nature, how beautiful they are! I 
see many stones that don’t find their 
way so much to our markets, 

Through the midst of the town, un- 
der many bridges, the outlet of the 
lake takes its rushing way. I have. 
just come in from standing on one of 
these bridges, where I love to go, go 
full of life, so dashingly and whislingly 
rapid is the water under. Rousseau's 
island is in the water, a little round 
spot of ground with the statue, by 
Pradier, of that celebrated man. A 
fine face it lins, whether it is his own 
or Pradier's, I know not. On this lit- 
tle island, there are also some fine trees. 
Every night it is illuminated, and there 
is musie. Thither go the people, and 
takeice-creams. Beautiful swans swim 
in the water all around. 

The churehes arc—ah, so different 
from those of Italy. Iwent to the 


Cathedral. A Protestant cathedral 
remember, It is large, but bare-look- 


ing, and we were too recently from the 
Milan building, to have spare admira- 
tion for this. Besides, I doubted the 
good taste of having in the stone carv- 
ings, monkey and grotesque heads, 
where my eye had grown accustomed to 
the folded wings and sweet baby faces 
of the cherubim. But the Cathedral 
holds one immense tomb interesting 
enough, a great mass of dark marble, 
at the head, avery bad statue of a very 
stuffy-looking knight. And lying on 
the tomb, at his fect, the old armor 
that once he wore. Then, there is algo 
in the church a quaintly carved chnir, 
very ugly, and, what is considered its 
great treasure, the veritable cha‘r of 
Calvin. Doesn't that by the way, 
savor of relic worship? It is kept 
with pious care ! 

They have 2 beautiful and sweet 
organ, which is woll worth hearing; 
and it is played for the people three 
times in a week. 





There has just been another awful 
accident at Mont Blanc. A married 
lady ascended in company with her 
husband and sister. The sister and Mrs, 
Clark became so tired, that they 
couldn’t go on; so leaving them with 
one guide, an inexperienced one, the 
husband took the other two and proceed- 
ed forward by himself. Presently the 
wife, Mrs. Clark, got so cold, she said 
she must move or she would freeze. 
She began with the guide accordingly— 
they were all tied together—to move 
about in the little spaco around them. 
They put their foot on a trenchcrous, 
snow-covered crevasse, and went down, 
the rope breaking and leaving the sister 
behind them. Her screams recalled. 
the husband and the other guides, who 
wore yet in hearing distance, Every 
search was made; but snow began to 
fall, and even yet their bodies have 
not been found, It was very awful 
and very sudden. ; 

The passion for ascending Mont 
Blanc is truly singular; ouc hardly 
intelligible to us‘ at'a distance; yet: it 
seems to be a powerful influence folt 
atthe nines, A cort ofindnieation of 
Mont Blane. Brascne Nevin, 

_Geneya, August 7th, 1870. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Geneva. 

As the attention of the people of our coun- 
ry is now called to the proceedings of the 
Jommission now in session at Geneva, to set- 
le the claims of the United States against 
jreat Britain for damages to our vessels dur- 
ng the great rebellion, perhaps brief de- 
wription of that place taken from |my! joarnal, 
nade while visiting that place s few years ago, 
may interest some of your many readers. 

Geneva is one of the most noted and cele- 
brated cities in Europe. It derives ite signifi- 
cance, however, not #0 much from its sise, or 
the beauty of its buildings, as ‘it does from its 
beautiful situation, early history and sarround- 
ing seonery. Geneva is situated on the bound- 
aries of France, Switzerland and Sardinia, at 
the outlet of Lake Geneva, (or Lake Leman) 
which is considered by many as one of the 
most beautiful and also the most navigable 
lake in Switzerland. Its shape as laid down 
on the Swiss maps resembles the new moon 
when about five days old, though not so reg- 
ular in its outline. Itlies nearly cast and 
west, its westerly end inclining to the south- 
west, and runs yeveral miles further south 
than the east end does. The lower end and 
outlet, where Geneva is situated, lies in an 
open, undulating country, although the lofty 
ranges of the towering Alps with their snow- 
capped heads are plainly visible, and Mount 
Blanc lifts his icy head far above all the rest, 
clothed with perpetual snow anu ice. The 
waters of the lake, at this end, as they pass 
under a beautiful bridge which crosses over the 
river Rhone, are very clear and of a deep blue 
color. The current of the Rhone as it leaves 
the lake is swift, and continues so fur a mile 
or more, until it unites with the waters of the 
Arve,which comes in boiling torrents down the 
valley of Chamouni. The city is situated 
at the lower or suuth-western end of the 
lake, and the river Rhone passes nearly through 
the centre. There are many fine towns and 
villages on the hprders of the lake, accessible 
by railroad on the shore and by steamboats on 
the lake every few hours. The lake is about 
fifty miles long—the east end extends far into 
the mountains. At this end of the lake the 
river Rhone, after finding its way down among 
the Alps, enters the lake. The water when it 
first onters the lake is thick and turbid on ac- 
count of coming down from the mountain side, 
and from inuddy streams from the melting gla- 
ciers, but becomes clear and pellucid before it 
reaches the other end of the lake. This lake, | ¢ 
like Lake Constance on the Rhine, serves as a 
safety valve or governor to regulate the water 
and prevent the river from overflowing its 
banks—receiving the water as it rushes down 
trom the mountains, calming its raging fuam, 
and, after resting a while, renews its course 
down the Rhone. 

The principul business of the inhabitants of 
Geneva is that of manufacturing watches— 
about 75,000 being the yearly product, and 
employing about four thousand persons. The 
government inspects the material used, and 
no watches are allowed to be made of gold of 
less than 18 carats fine. Large quantitios of 
music boxes are made here, and some of very 
large size. The opportunities for selling are 
very favorable, as the city is situated on the 
great thoroughfare leading from England and 
France into Italy. Since the introduction of 
steamboats, many travellers, instead of going 
through Switzerland, as formerly, now go 
down the Rhone to Marseilles and then em- 
bark for the Mediterranean. But before that 
time, for centuries Geneva was the principal 
highway to Italy. The Romans travelled this 
way nearly two thousand years ago in going to 
France, or as it was then called Gaul. 

The banks of the Rhone, where it passes 
through the city are walled up even with the 
streets and bridge. Several bridges cross the 
river at this place ; but that which crosses at 
the lake is far the most expensive, and is 
beautifully lighted at night with a row of 
lamps. This bridge is not straight across the 
river, but has an angle near the centre, from 
which point a narrow bridge passes to a small 
island in the mouth of the river. This island |. 
is tastefully laid out with walks and shade |’ 
trees, chairs and settees, with iron railings 
next to the water. Between this Island and 
the main bridge, where the water runs swiftly , 
is a water-fence made of iron netting, where 
are kept yeese, swans, ducks and many other 
kinds of the feathered tribe that live on the 
water, all having their separate bouses for eat- 
ing and sleeping. On the eastern side of the]: 
river, in front of the lake, is a public garden, 
artistically laid out, which makes s delightful 
‘promenade for tourists. The city contains |, 
‘about 42,000 inhabitants, and is the largest in 
Switzerland. It has a beautiful appearance 
when approaching it on the lake, both sides of 
ithe river being adorned with fine quays and 
modern style buildings. This portion of the 
city bordering on the lake has been rebuilt 
within a few years. Nearly all the principal 
hotels and boarding-houses front the lake. | 
Further down the river the buildings are good 
and substantial, but more ancient. 

Excursions to some of the most interesting 
scenery among the Alps are made from this 
place by steamboat, railroad and diiligeace, up 
the valley of the Rhone through the Simplow 
Pass, or by dilligence to Chamouni, and in 
either route, ina few hours you can be ina 
rogion where snow and ice remain perpetual. 

The meeting of the risers Arve and Rhone 
makes quite a place of resort. It resembles, 
on a small scale, that of the yellow waters of 
the Ottowa, in Canada, with the clear, white 
waters of the St. Lawrence. The muddy wa- 
ters of the Arve are here united with those of 
the Rhone, which have been made clean in its 
passage through Lake Geneva. They seom at 
first to repel each other, but after being a lit- 
tle more acquainted, ‘‘mingle into one.’’ 

Jobn Calvin spent some twenty years or 
more of his life in this city, and died there. 
He was burried in the cemetery at Plain Pal- 
ais, but it having been forbidden that any mon- 
ument should mark the place where he should 
lay, there is some doubt about the locality of 
his grave, although travellers are shown one 
with the simple letters ‘J. C.’’ marked ona 
stone, which is said to be his. 

It would be difficult to find s more interest- 
ing and pleasant place for the meeting of our 
Commissioners than at Geneva. 

Amsrosk H. Aszor. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


I cIvE the following as an illustration of one of the chief methods 
of teaching geography. It is an extract from notes taken in 
pencil during one of my vacation trips last summer through 
France and Switzerland. I am in the habit of reading such 
notes to the pupils. The teacher who has not himself travelled, 
can make these notes from good books of travel in the country 
under consideration. 

Wednesday, 7th July, 1869. — Leave London for New Haven, 
to take the steamer for Dieppe. (Different routes from England 
to France explained.) Beautiful passage — Beachy Head, etc. 
Dieppe, the Brighton of France — fine bathing place. From 
Dieppe to Rouen — fine level country —grain nearly ripe— some 
cutting — blue blouses —no hedges — fields open on both sides 
of the road—rows of poplars, and willows, and acacias — land, 
like a patchwork quilt, in long narrow strips — towns and villages 
embowered in trees — roses — carriages very comfortable, more 
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so than at home— the pointsmen are generally women. Rouen, 
a fine old town — the Manchester of France — old cathedral — 
Joan of Arc burned in one of the squares. 

Thursday, 8th.—Rouen to Paris—-charming corn-fields (wheat) 
and vineyards along the Seine—arrived in Paris at one —march 
of a regiment — military band —blue uniform—soldiers at every 
corner, After getting lodgings in Rue St. Honore, we walked 
in the gardens of the Tuileries — fountains — flowers — bloody 
scenes enacted here during the first Revolution — palaces of the 
Tuileries and Louvre, now united, cover an area of sixty acres! 
The imperial tri-color is waving to-day, a sign that the emperor 
is at home. Notre Dame. Place de la Concorde, formerly Place 
de la Revolution — Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, Philip Egalite, 
' Charlotte Corday, Danton, Robespierre, etc., were guillotined 
here. Grand fountains— Chateaubriand says that all the 
water in the world will not wash away the blood which was 
shed here. Magnificent view—in the centre of the gardens 
is the famous Luxor obelisk brought from Egypt at a cost of 
£80,000, Palais Royal — shops and gardens — wonderful palaces 
for grandeur and extent — Boulevards — fine rows of trees along 
the streets— great heat — fine shade — streets very clean — 
water in constant use to water the trees running along the side. 
Versailles — splendid gardens, fountains, and picture galleries, 
Table Uhote — travellers from all parts of the world — fine cook- 
ery. (Stayed three or four days on our return from Switzerland.) 

Friday, 9th. — Start for Switzerland, 6.30—a run of 11 hours 
—— 275 miles lands us in Macon on the Saone, through a rich and 
well-cultivated country — wheat and barley harvest — Burgundy 
vineyards as common as potato-fields at home — from the rails 
they resemble groves of young aspens, or light-green currant- 
bushes — not quite ripe — they cover the hills and border the 
roads — no fences, with very few exceptions, and these exceptions 
so slight that a boy could step over them. Cherry-trees along 
the road loaded with ripe fruit— great quantity for a penny or 
deux sous — paradise for boys — see very few — not thickly in- 
habited. Pass the Cote d’Or, a low ridge of mountains — very 
beautiful — cultivated and wooded — pass through Dijon, famous 
for its roses, situated in the middle of these mountains. Stop 
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at the Hotel |'Europe—terrace on the outside, from which Mont , 
Blanc can be seen, 

Saturday, loth—From Macon to Geneva—fine, rich meadows 
— bullocks ploughing — bells about their necks — valley of the 
Rhone — commencement of the Alps— approaching them by 
France — their sublimity steals on one by degrees. The first 
range of the Jura looks not higher than the Mourne mountains ; 
but then, as we ascend, “hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise.” Pass between two or three spurs of the Jura range, and a 
tunnel bored through one of them four or five miles long. The 
faces of the range show twistings and contortions of the strata, 
very curious to the geological. An Edinburgh professor, with 
note-book in hand, was in raptures with them. The valley of the 
Rhone, and, indeed, all the way from Macon, is truly both mag- 
nificent and delightful — the beginnings of the Alps — the “ blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” bordered by vineyards up the 
bases of the Alps (on the southern side) as far as human labor 
can go — Indian corn, nearly in ear — pumpkins, groves of fruit- 
trees, etc. 

11.45. — Arrived at Geneva, after travelling 105 miles before 
breakfast, starting, as we did, at five o'clock. Best to take the 
most out of the stuff. It was a slow train, and we saw the 
country to perfection. After breakfast, walked about Lake Leman 
(Geneva), and through the city ; visited Calvin’s cathedral — sat 
in his study chair — was greatly struck with the height of the 
nearest Alps, and the blueness and transparency of the waters of 
the lake, especially where the Rhone leaves it. Fish can be seen 
through a deep, swift, light-violet-colored stream, from one of the 
many bridges, at a great depth. We have a grand hotel, the 
entrance staircase being bordered on each side with hot-house 
plants, the richest and rarest — great size of these hotels — ex- 
pect to see the monarch Mont Blanc from our bedroom. There are 
three clocks in the hall, showing Swiss, London, and French time. 
(I could here give a series of questions, with the real answers of the 
pupils, on the difference of time according to longitude, and vice 
versa, but I forbear, from want of space.) The population of 
Geneva is about 48,000. It is beautifully situated, and has an 
imposing appearance. The new town seems a collection of pal- 
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aces, while the ancient part is reduced looking — streets steep, 
badly paved, and narrow — so narrow that dwellers in opposite 
windows might almost shake hands over the way. It is the 
capital of a canton only fifteen miles long, and as many broad — 
so small, says Voltaire, that “when I shake my wig, I powder all 
the republic.” The manufacture of watches is an important 
one in Geneva, 70,000 being made yearly. But ‘the glory of 
Geneva is its beautiful lake. The shores of this lake, bordered, 
as they are, with towns and villages and villas, embosomed in 
trees and gardens— then belts of meadows and vineyards, and in 
the background, the grand snow-crowned Alps, overlooking 
everything, make its neighborhood an earthly paradise. 

I see that were I to give the remainder of my notes, this 
article would be swelled to an unconscionable length. Hence, my 
visit to the meeting of the blue Rhone, and the muddy Arve, 
where the indigo and the chalk run side by side, without seem 
ing to unite — the celebrated vale of Chamouni and Mont Blanc 
(slept at the foot of the mountain) — the sun’s rising and setting 
on the giant’s snowy brow, a sight I can never, never forget — 
the journey from Geneva to Basle on the Rhine, thus traversing 
Switzerland from south to north — sailing over three of its lakes 
— including William Tell’s —listening to the roar of its watet- 
falls — threatening some of the Alpine passes, and back to Paris, 
300 miles by the northeast — if dwelt upon, would carry me be- 
yond the prescribed limits. 

Showed a few specimens of plants and flowers gathered by 
Lake Leman, and among the Alps, to the boys. Interested — 
wished to handle them, and did so. And so, with the aroma of 
these Alpine flowers pervading the class-room, and among the 
leaves of my pocket book, I bid Switzerland — Adieu! 

Joun Given. 
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HYACINTHE IN GEN EVA. 


Ir Father Hyacinthe and the Old Cath- 
olics of Geneva do not keep this day as a 
day of thankugiving, it will not be because 
they have no occasion to be thankful. The 
triumph which they have gained must make 
all their days holidays, 

To comprehend what has been accom- 
plished in Switzerland toward Catholic re- 
form we must go back a hittle, 

Shortly after the Vatican Council it be- 
came evident that the authorities at Romo 


had determined to annul the compacts made | 


with many of the European governments, 
by which the administration of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs had been regulated. The Pope 
had conceded to various governments by 
treaty the right of veto upon the appoint- 
ment of bishops. No bishop was allowed to 
exercise his functions until his appointment 
had been confirmed by the state. This ar- 
rangement, by which the conflicting claims 
of civil and ecclesiastical authority had 
been adjusted, the Pope, without any con- 
ference with the other parties to the con- 
tract, resolved to repeal. In Geneva the 
episcopate was vacant and Monseignor Mer- 
millod, who had been consecrated for mis- 
sionary service in some foreign land, was 
acting as bishop. Suddenly, without any 
notice to the Government, he assumed full 
episcopal authority. This flagrant violation 
of treaty stipulations was resented by the 
Government, and Monselgnor Mermillod 
was notified that he must not exercise his 
functions until be had obtained the proper 
authorization, This he refused todo; where- 

' upon he was ordered to leave the country, 
and was finally escorted over ihe frontier by 
a company of soldiers. 

The expulsion of the bishop left the Cath- 
olic Church of his diocese wholly without a 
head. Many of the priests followed him 
{nto exile, and in the absence of a bishop 
there was no way in which the vacant par- 
ishes could be supplied with pastors. Ac- 
cordingly the Swiss Government framed a 
new ecclesiastical law, by which the peo- 
ple of each Catholic parish were em- 
powered to elect their own pastor. This 
law was carefully drawn, to secure the Tights 
of all Catholic citizens. It provided that 
none should be permitted to vote in parish 
meetings save those whose names were on 
the parish register and who had been at 
least two years members of the parish 
churches, 

About the time of the passage of this act 
Father Hyacinthe was called to Geneva. Of 
his wonderful couferences in that city, in 
which crowded and enthusiastic audiences 
learned from his eloquent lips the philoso- 
phy of the reform which he advocates and 
the practical measures of administration 
which he proposes, our readers have been 
told. The opportunity which he could not 
obtain in Paris was opened to him in Ge- 
teva; and he has madea better use of it 
than even his best friends could have hoped. 
By the clearness of hia statements, the 
warmth of his eloquence, and, above all, the 
noble sweetness of his personal character 
he has won for himself a warm place in the 
hearts of the Geneveae. 

Not many weeks ago an election of 
priests was appointed under the new eccle- 
siastical law to fill vacancies in three of the 
four churches of Geneva. The Old Cath- 
olic candidates were Hyacinthe, Chavord, 
and Hurtault. The Ultramontanes present- 
ed mo candidates and abstained from 
voting. The three Old Catholic condidates 
were, therefore, chosen with scarcely any 
opposition—polling nearly half of the 
votes upon the regiater. 

That the Old Catholics of Geneva are now 
nearly or quite equal in numbers to the Ul- 
tramontans party js a fact of consider- 
able significance. It is esid, indeed, by the 
Ultramontsnes that these Old Catholics are 
mostly infidels; but that statement, if true, 
is not complimentary to the administration 
of their Church in Gensva. To say that 
half the nominal members of the Roman 
Catholic Church In that city are infidels is 
to provoke the inquiry whether the same 
thing is true of other European cities. We 
presume, however, that the term infidel is 
rather loosely used in Europe, as well as in 
America; and that many of thoes Old 
Catholics who are denounced as infidels by 
the Ultramontanes aré teh who have sim- 
ply rejected the errors of the Roman 
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church and who find in the Liberal Cathol- 
icism of Father Hyacinthe that which satis. 
fies their intellectual cravings. 

The great preacher and his associates have 
been installed into office with simple but 
impressive ceremonies, and their churches 
are filled Sunday after Sunday by attentive 
and sympathetic crowds, The church of 
Father Hyacinthe is the Cathedral. The 
service is in the vernacular, the rites are 
celebrated with as little parade as possible, 
and the preaching of the ex-Carmelite is 
represented by all who hear it to be marvel- 
ous in {ts eloquence and impressiveness, 
From Christians of all sects we have had the 
most enthusiastic testimonies to the wisdom 
and the power with which he speaks. Un- 
less several cool-headed observers from 
whom we have heard are greatly at fault, he 
is destined to do s& wonderful work in 
Geneva and throughout Switzerland. 

The chorus of sneers with which the Ul- 
tramontanists greeted the marriage of 
Father Hyacinthe will be remembered, as 
well as the predictions then freely made by 
certain infallibles not of Rome, that the end 
of his career had now been reached. It is 
well known also that his German confreres 
have deprecated his haste in this matter, 
and have expressed the opinion that a step 
80 important should not be taken until the 
Old Catholic Synod should have authorized 
it. The firmness and dignity with which he 
has borne himself under this hostile criti- 
cism, the obvious gain both in character and 
power which hag followed hig marriage, 
and the beauty and blamelessness of his 
domestic life have demonstrated to the 
Catholic people of Geneva that wedlock may 
be honorable and sacred even in a priest ; 
and might, we should think, extort from 
some of his critica in this country the ad- 
mission that the man who Justiffes bis mar- 
riage on grounds of high morality is not 
necessarily an uxorious hypocrite. 
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MILAN AND THE ITALIAN LAKES, 


O part of the world astonishes the 
fresh traveller more than Northern 
Italy. Expecting to seo the ruin, the inuc- 
tion, the mendicity, so unfortunately asso- 
ciated with the beautiful, which has become 
our idea of this lovely land, we are aston- 
ished on entering Milan totind a neat, pros- 
perous, and busy city, having every mark 
about it of energy and success, In fact 
there is almost an American air of thrift, 
which is excessively disappointing. For 
wo were in love with antiquity, and we 
had seon enough of thriftat home. How- 
evor, the cathedral came, like a strain of 
music, to soothe our wounded sensibili- 
tica, and we begin to rejoice, ns goad citi- 
zens of the world, that Milun offered 
such a contradiction to our cherished 
ideas, 
_ The railway station, to begin with, was 
sshock; it was os new, 28 commodious, 
as modern, as that at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, But unlike that tine model, 
it was beautiful and painted with frescoes, 
I see betvre mo now the lovely fuces which 
the artist had given the heads of ** Com- 
merco and Industry,” and it is certainly 
agreenble to have such works of art to 
look at while you are “ waiting for the 
ears.” The mind is sroused from that 
miserable torpor (not to montion less 
agreeable feelings) with which we goner- 
ally greet the passing moments in our own 
cells of railway torture. 

Tho next shock is the ‘ Hotel Cavour,” 
a new and most luxurious house in a new 
square. Wo chose it frgm our reverence 
for Italy’s greatest modern statesman, and 
were rewarded by secing in front of us a 
statue of ‘‘ the Brain of Italy,’ so taste- 
ful, s0 appropriate, that I desire to see it 
copied, with a difference, for Mr. Lincoln, 
Cavour, a short and rather stout man, 
carved in marble, standing on a pedestal, 
could be no particularly picturesque sight; 
but the delicate Italian fancy bas placed 
at tho foot of the pedestal a bronze figure 
of *{talin,” writing with a golden pen 
and in letters of gold the name “ Ca- 
vour,’? 

This finsh of color, of sentiment, and 
the beauty of the fomale figure, make 
this a group worthy of the man whom it 
honors, 
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If beneath the strangely grotesque 
and infinitely dear figure of our martyred 
President we could place a liberated slave, 
Q figure of natural bronze, and if from 
the hand which writes the name of Lin- 
coln should fall the fragments of a broken 
chain, what better monument could we 
design for him? 

But we washed our hands of newness, 
by going immediately to seo the freseo of 
the ‘Last Supper,’? by Leonardo da 
Vinci, ; 

There, ina miserable apartment, show- 
ing the detestable desecration of a cavalry 
barrack, is all that is left of the most fae 
mous picture in the world. Were we not 
so familiar with its outlines, they would 
be scarcely discernible, As it is,a certain 
majesty in the figure of Our Saviour, and 
the geatle sweetness of the attitude of 
the beloved disciple, are almost all tha¢ 
you can distinguish, By the ald of @ 
glass and diligent comparison with the 
engravings and copies in the same room, 
you nake out more and more of the faded 
outline, The brutal soldiory who were. 
quartered here amused themselyes by firs 
ing thair pieces at the picture, cracking 
the plustering, and otherwise defacing it ; 
so it is a wonder that anything remains, 
Yet so wonderful is its morit that young 
artists are always at work copying the 
noble lines, which neither time nor man 
ean ruin, 

From this picture we went to the very 
heart of Milan, her noble cathedral. The 
world is flooded with pictures of this 
“eighth wonder of the world,’ but not 
one of them gives an idea of its majesty, 
its rich, rare, unnpproachable beauty. As 
it rises with its thousands of statues into 
the bluest sky, it seems like one of those 
snow mountains you have just left behind 
you in the fastnesses of Switzerland. A 
giant of the north has strayed down to 
these sunny plains, and yields himself to 
the soft enchantment of tho scene, 

So purely, perfectly white, so symme- 
trical, finished, vast, whether you guze at 
it from fir or near, it never loses, italwaya 
gains, You summon your whole strength 
and mount its fivehundred steps. After the 
first hundred you are allowed to emerge 
on the roof of some chapel, and to survey. 
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the statues. Even here you must look at 
them through a glass, Four of Cunova’s 
musterpieces are pointed out to you. One 
of them bears the Roman impress of the 
modern Caxsar, the first Napoleon. His 
were indeed imperial features, worthy of 
marble and of Canova, You go on, and 
on. After three hundred steps have been 
achieved, you are allowed another exit. 
Here you are among the statues, A fro- 
zon urmy, a procession of heroes, saints, 
apostles, martyrs, passes before you; 
every pinnacle of the elaborate Italian 
Gothic church is finished with a human 
form, The church of “ Marin Nascenti 
blossoms, as it should, with the human 
race, and far above you still stands in 
glorious inajesty and clothed in brightest 
gold she who, “first among women,” 
natnes this great church as her footstool ; 
she, Mary, the mother of our Risen 
Lord! 

You go on ascending till one regiment 
after another of marble men are left be- 
neath you, till the great cathedral seems 
youronly world, Look where you will, blue 
sky and statues are all you sec; still 
higher, and the city of Milan lies at your 
feet, and beyond you the soft Inndscape, 
and in the far horizon, dimly visible, the 
superb outlines of Monte Rosa and the 
Alps. 
+The interior of the cathedral is worthy 
of its exterior. Never have I seen such 
vistas, such surprises of color from the 
stained glass. Remain alone in it as long 
as you will; take walks to different chap- 
els; gaze upward at the cherub heads 
which scem to be looking at you from 
heaven, gather all the delicious memo- 
ries from itslong nisles and shady alcoves ; 
kneel at its altars, whatever your faith, 
for the prayer of the humble heart will bo 
nono the less acceptablo that it is winged 
with the twin delights of gratitude and 
surprise at all this majestic beauty. 

L saw afterward s grand ceremonial in 
this chureh. Except the music, it did 
not impress me; the silent service was fur 
more impressive. The gray-haired soldier 
who knelt at that distant altar, the young 
girl with her roses who prayed as if it 
were a part of the music of life, the care- 
worn, heart-broken women, who came 
there to lay down their burdens for a mo- 
ment—theseare the services which affected 
me, and which seemed n fitting tribute to 
Maris Nascenti’s Heaven-given Son, 


V) Here in this church I saw the relics of 
a great and good man, a saint for Pro- 
testants and for Catholics, one of the 
world’s heroes—Carlo Borromeo. This 
young prince, rich and powerful, the 
nephew of pope, the aristocratic and 
handsome descendant of a pleasure-loving 
family, took to bimgolf the lesson the 
Saviour gave to the rich young man. In 
1576, when the plague «vas devastating 
the earth, and the fear of contagion was 
such that no minister of God could be 
found to .bury the dead, Carlo Borromeo 
went forth barefooted, with his wooden 
crucifix, to work amoung these stricken 
creatures. Ile studied medivine that he 
might minister to them, and not only in 
his religious, but in his medical capacity, 
showed that heroism and devotion which 
was go rare in a superstitious and bigoted 
age. He had better fortune than most 
reformers, for his great family influonce 
saved him from persecution, and he rose 
to be a cardinal. They show the rich gold 
and silver and jowelled tributes which 
were presented to him by the powerful peo- 
ple of his day; but toa man of his great 
soul, the tears and prayers of the lowly 
must have been infinitely more precious. 

Write him as one who loved! his fellow-men, 

On Isola Belln, ‘the beautiful island,” 
the Borromeos wear proudly on their feudal 
castle the motto of their great cardinal- 
uncle and chief, “ Humilitas.” It is 
the purest pearl in their princely coro- 
net. The famous Ambrosian Library in 
Milan was founded by Archbishop Car- 
dinal Frederic Borromeo, another of this 
admirable fiily. 

The * Brera,” or Palace of Science and 

Arts, contains that famous statue of Na- 
poleon dressed as ‘2 Roman Emperor, with 
the little statue of Victory in his right 
hand, which has pointed a sentence for so 
many a budding rhetorician. It is by 
Canova, and very fine. Here, too, is a 
statue to a man who deserves n wider 
famo, the great jurist Beccaria, who first 
called in question the justice of capital 
punishment. 
- The picture gallery is not os rich as 
those of Bologna or Florence, of course; 
still there are good pictures and admira- 
ble frescoes. ‘Titinn’s «St. Jerome,’’ and 
Guereino’s “¢ Abraham and Hagar,’’ ard 
Guido Reni’s * Peter and Paul,’ occur 
to me. 

In the church of “ Maria delle Grazie’ 
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are some lovely pictures by Luini, an ar- 
tist seldom seen out of Italy, but worth 
going there to see. <A sweetness and 
delicacy and religious senti:aent make the 
works of this artist especially charming. 
Why are they so seldom engraved or 
copied? 

In the church of St. Ambrosio are some 
beautiful © Luinis,’’ particularly a fresco 
of his, preserved under glass. Here the 
Kings of Lombardy and the Emperors of 
Gormany used to be crowned with the fa- 
mous iron crown, made of nails of the 
true cross, now preserved, however, at 
Monza. In the tributie are mosaics of 
the ninth century, earlier, it is said, than 
those nt Venice. Afterall, there is some 
antiquity left at Milan. 

©The church of San Lorenzo is the oldest 
church in Milan, and considered of great 
interest to architects. It is an octagon, 
surmounted by a noble domo, and contains 
very ancient mosaics, not at all intorest- 
ing, T fenr, 

*- Milan has eighty churches, and it would 
be a liberal education to see any one of 
them; but human strength gives out, and 
you visit the gay ‘Galleria Vittorio 
Emmanuele,”’ which is simply a splendid 
pluee to go shopping, to buy pretty jow- 
elry, to eat ices, and to see the lifo of 
the Milun of to-day. It is an immense 
atructure, reaching from La Scula to the 
cathedral, a length of 220 yards. It cost 
320,000 English pounds, and it has a cu- 
pola J70 feet high. Lighted at evening 
by 2,000 jets of gas, it is the most bril- 
liant gay place imaginable. It is in fact 
a square of'a busy city enclosed in masonry, 
where one can promenade at will. It has 
been built since the emancipation of Mi- 
lan from the Austrian yoke, and seems a 
fitting symbol of their joy at that event. 
Tt speaks volumes for their enterprise and 
prosperity. 

La Scala was closed, to my infinite dis- 
appointment, for the glories of all the 
queens of song, past and present, seem 
to halo this famous opera heuse, and its 
size and beauty have pnesed into a pro- 
verb, The weary traveller is often sheep- 
ishly relieved when some famous gallery 
is inaccessible. We is glad that his tired 
back will be spared ono more strain; but 
no such disloyel sentiment consoled me 
for the lugs of La Scale. Like Tony Lump- 
kin, '*I could nct abide to disappoint 
myself,” 


run yery respectably. 


I must not forget the “Arco della 
Pace,” that beautiful triumphal arch, 
built by Napoleon to finish the great Sim- 
plon route. It is alofty gnteway of whito | 
marble, with three openings fur carriages. | 
On top is the goddess of Peace in a churiot 
with six splendid bronze horses. At each 
corner stands a horseman ready, appar- 
ently, to scamper to the ends of the earth. 
It isa very spirited and noble group. Tho 
arch is enriched by statues and bas-re- 
liefs, and has been successively written 
over by inscriptions to Napoleon, the Em- 
peror Francis, and Victor Emmanuel, as 
the fickle star of fortune has risen or get 
on these monarchs, ‘They make no more 
of erasing a marble inscription than we 
do of rubbing out the writing on a 
slate, 

It is a splendid “ terminus,’? as we 
should say, to the noble Simplon road, and 
we are never tired of adding it to the plea- 
sures of our coming drive. The Corso Vit- 
torio Emmanuele is a favorite promenade, 
and the vast empty tield about the ‘* Arco 
della Pace” affords an admirable race- 
ground, where we saw the Italian horses 
They were not 
quite as handsome or as spirited as their 
bronze brothers on top of the arch, but 
that would be asking too much, 

Milan has hadian eventful and an hon- 
orable history. Great under the Romans, 
it hns been repeutedly almost annihilated, 
Ita struggles with the German emperors, 
and its utter destruction by Barbarossa, 
scarcely loft it a name, 

Four Italian cities united to rebuild 
their favorite capital of Lombardy, and 
for four hundred years it was constantly 
growing richer and more industrious. ¢ It 
is one of the great silk manulictories of 
the world, that silk which Mantua nfter- 
wards fashioned so gracefully that the 
word  mantua-maker” belongs to all 
Inngunges, o8 9 generio term for those who 
are tailors for womer. 

Milan fell into Spanish hands with the 
rest of Lombardy, and in 1714 became 
Austrian, ‘The “ Cisalpino Republic’? 
made it its capital in 1708. Tho‘ King- 
dom of Italy ’’ claimed it till 1815. 

In 1848 tho hated Austrinns were 
driven out, and now Milan, prosperous, 
happy, healthy, is the bright and beaming 
star of revivified Italy. 

From Milnn to Sesto Calendo is an 
ensy railway trip, and o sail to Baveno 
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takes you to the very spot where you can 
beat seo Lake Maggiore; but if you have 
come frum Switzerland, you leave the 
Simplon Pass at Domo d'Ossola and drive 
over to this very spot, reserving Milan for 
a‘ bonue bouche,” 

There is only one disagreeable thing 
about the Italian Inkes, and that is that 
you have toleavethem. That ia the place 
tolive! that tranquillity, that noble view, 
that mixture of mountain and lake, that 
healthful perfect climate, tho sense and 
sobriety of the whole thing, mark them 
the spot which sages and philosophers 
have celebrated as the proper garden of 
the human race. Why do we tempt the 
east winds of Boston, the dust and dirt of 
New York, tho severe bowed shutters and 
white steps of Philadelphia, even the fogs 
of Tondon or tho frosts of Paris, when 
here is perfection? What does anybody 
want better than that blue outline of 
mountains? what can compare for a house 
with these villas? I am sure children 
never have the scarlet fever or the men- 
sles. Nobody ever has a sore throat or 
cough on Inke Maggiore. It is no won- 
der the Borromeus have been so good. It 
is the climate for virtue. They own all 
round the Lake Maggiore; they own—the 
fortunate fanily !—Isola Bolla, where the 
“Olin fragrans ”? blossoms all the year 
round, filling the ‘ait with happiness, 
One wishes, no matter how Anglo-Saxon 
his blvod, to be in a. perpetunl state of 
apostrophe in this delicious place, where 
every prospect pleases, and man is not 
vile. They say the lake can get up o 
storm when it chooses, I saw a little 
** blow ’* myself, coming from Isola Ma- 
dre. But it is only your commonplace 
things which are perfect. I liked Mnag- 
giore better for having a temper of her 
own. It redeemed her from that only de- 
fect of perfect beauty, insipidity. 

Woe drive to Orta, twelve miles back. 
There is one of those singular things call- 
ed a “ religious mountain,” or a * Cal- 
vary.’? From one little expintory chapel 
to another, you go on and upward, if you 
are a devout Catholic, saying your pray- 
ers in each. I am afrnid [ looked in 
only to wonder at, to laugh at, and to ad- 
mire certain figures in terra cotta, memo- 
rializing experiences in the history of St. 
Francis d’ Assisi, whose Jife had been an 
exciting one. Some of these figures were 
very well done, some ludicrous; but the 
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little chapels, embowered in the treea, 
were altogether beautiful, till at Inst, foot. 
sore and weary, I reached the top of the 
hill, and saw beneath mo Orta, a gem of 
& lake, with wooded mountains all about 
it, and an island on its bosom holding tho 
quecrest, most ancient church and convent 
in all Ttaly. 

When you hear “ those convent bells *? 
float upward through the soft, still air, 
you know why so many pieces of music 
have been written with the title. Itisa 
composition which few men could improve 
in itself, 

‘The drive back from Orta to Maggiore is 
very characteristically Italian. You see 
the poorer kind of Italian villages, and 
those beautiful peasant women and chil- 
dren whom the old painters loved. The 
old woman driving oxen and spinning with 
her distaff at the samo time, was so ludi- 
crously like one of the '‘ Lhree Fatal Sis- 
ters” of Leonardo da Vinci, that we spoke 
of it simultaneously, In fact every foot 
of Italy tells the story of the old painters, 
The distant line of the Apennines, when 
you first see it, gives you that blue-green 
distance we all know go well in Raphael, 
Leonardo, Guido, and Correggio, These 
Italian children have tho sane large eyes, 
curly hair, and intense physiognomy. 
which seem like an artist’s dream to us. 
Their noble limbs, their glorious flesh, 
promise better things than they perform 
as a race, for the Italian men are small 
and often ignoble-looking. 

The drive from Maggiore to Lugano is 
exquisite, and Lugano is wildly, pictur- 
esquely beautiful. The mountains are 
higher, nearer, and more precipitous. 
The shores are splendidly fertile with 
vines and olive and walnut groves. ‘The 
union is as close as can be desired between 
the savage and the civilized. 

Here at Luino we found that our friend 
Luini, painter, was simply the Bernardino 
of the hooks, a native of this place, surnam- 
ed Luini. Such are some of the plensures 
(not sufficiently vaunted) of the ignorant. 
You are always finding out something 
new. How I pity those well-informed, 
stupid travellers who know overything be- 
fore they start. What can the world be 
to them but perpetual disappointment? 
Here in the church of “ Santa Maria dogti 
Angeli” are some of the most beautiful 
frescoes of Luini, tender and religious soul 
that he was, 
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The far-famed Lake of Oomo I thought 
less beautiful than the other threo, per- 
haps because I expected moro; but it is 
not as picturesque as Lugano, nor ns beau- 
tifully set as Maggiore with its islands, 
nor os quaint and sweet a8 Orta, a “ vio- 
let by a mossy stone, half hidden from the 
eye.” 

Como, of course, is beautiful; all lakes 
are, particularly Italinn lokea; and the 
Villa Carlotta on ite banks is a delightful 
and much-to-be-coreted place of resi- 
dence. Yet nobody resides there; in fact, 
who resides anywhere in Europe in these 
beautiful places? They ore all to be 
shown to visitors at one franc a hend, and 
thoy are as empty of human life os was 
Dick Swiveller’s pocket of the ** needful.” 
This beautiful Villa Carlotta belongs to 
the Duke of Saxo-Metningen, who has 
named it for his deceased wifo, the Prin- 
ceas Charlotte of Russia. 

It contains many choice marbles collect- 
ed by its former owner, Count Lomariva, 
whoge namo sounds as if he had just come 
out of the opern, Here is Thorwaldsen’s 
famous frieze representing tho triumph of 
Alexander. Here the most beautiful of 
all Canova’s works, the Oupid and Psyche. 
These two lovely children, scarcely past 
the boy and girl age, in thoir immortal 
embrace, are the only inhabitants of the 
Villn Carlotta, Its delicious saloons, with 
windows opening to the ground, its deli- 
cate furniture, awaiting the soft pressure 
of muslins and silks, its noble works of 
art (including many portrait busts of the 
Bonaparte family), its well-kept gardens, 
its long, shady walks, aro desorted. A 
fow old servants take care of it, and we 
learned that its proprietor had not scen it 
for five years. Its flowers are born to 
blush unseen save as the wandoring tour- 
ist sees them, and in its elegant and aris- 
tocratic apartments Oupid and Psyche in 
marble, not in the flesh, reign alone. 

When I see such a house as this empty 
and forlorn, and think of the refined and 
gsthotic souls who are pining in prisons 
of red brick, and whose eyes are tortured 
by the horribie architecture of a “ pros- 
porous town,”’ I am pierced anew by ** the 
stings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
Why should there not boa grand congress 
of nations, in which these matters can be 


arranged? And why cannot we appeal to ° 


the Duke of Saxé-Meiningen ond ask him 


to let his house, at a moderate income, to 
some deeply grateful and architecturally 
starved Americans? 

It was near Baveno, I think, that we 
suw great granite quairies, immense 
masses, with a beautiful pink tint, being 
taken out fora church in Rome. I thought 
all the granite in the world was in Now 
Hampshire and at Quincy; but here, on 
these soft lakes, was the old familiar 
friend cropping out, having, however, this 
Italinn trait about it: it was “‘ couleur de 
rose,”” 

They are wonderful places, these lakes. 
Some sensible American families were 
spending the summer at the well-kept 
hotels, Thoy told me it was never too 
warm there, never disagreeable, Of 
course they afford no end of study and 
amusement to the traveller from their his- 
torical and local attractions. Here in 1848 
Garibaldi made one of his unsuccessful 
attempts. The patriotic landlady at Caden- 
nabbin remembered it well, and they all 
sympathized with him. On tho shores of 
Como you are pointed out the villa of 
‘faglioni the dancer, and of Pasta the sing- 
er, and one called ** Ta Pliniana,” where 
Pliny is supposed to have lived. 

The rich Milanese aristocracy take their 
pleasure here, and the royalty of all nations 
own villas sround the lake, but, so far as 
we could find out, nobody lived in any of 
them, 

The town, Como, at the end of the lake, 
is a most interesting place. Tho old 
cathedral, wonderfully rich in bas-reliefs. 
Suchadoorway! Itisan imposing church 
(without being an imposition), It is 
entirely of marblo, and, although the in- 
terior has been marred by restoration, is 
one of the grandly beautiful and curious 
of the lesser cathedrals of Europe. It 
contains an “ Adoration of the Magi,” by 
Luini, and other good pictures, 

On the two sides of the “ entrance to 
the entrance ”’ stand statues of the older 
and the younger Pliny, put up in 1498, 

The Lake of Como looks on the map like 
n giant fighting. Lugano might be his 
long arm, Lake Lecco his loft leg. We 
had crawled like mites down his right 
leg from Cadennabbia, and now left him, 
casting many regretful glances back on the 
bright waters and beautiful views, and 
the tranquil villas which dora his banks. 
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In tracing the rise and progress of houses 
of entertainment for the public, from the Ale- 
house of the obscure country village, the Pub- 
lic House of a provincial market-town, the 
Stage Tavern of the great mail-route, and the 
dignified city Inn, up to the complicated and 
‘comprehensive thousand-guest caravansary 
known as the Modern Hotel, one would 
scarcely expect to be brought up short and 
square by the invention of gunpowder and 
the consequent downfall of the Feudal sys- 
tem. But it is perfectly certain that, pre- 
vious to the ‘distribution of land among many 
small holders, the conditions of society re- 
quired nothing answering to Inns. When a 
great man traveled, he expected to be enter- 
tained with stateliest pomp and ceremony at 
some friendly Castle; the poor man found 
food and shelter in the Monastery of his lo- 
cality ; and the exercise of this free, unreward- 
ed hospitality was one of the prime stipula- 
tions in the grants for the various monkish 
‘ foundations.” 

New ‘times demand new customs. The 
castles were dismantled, the monasteries were 
suppressed, and the independent landholder 
was obliged to look out for himself. Every 
considerable place soon had its alehouse, 
which drew about it the idle, the curious, 
those whose homes were uninviting, or whose 
social tastes refused to be denied; and here, 
under the mellowing influence of pipe and 
tankard, the village oracle grew garrulous, if 
not eloquent and instructive. 

The introduction of regular mail-coathes 
marked another era in producing the well- 
appointed and well-served country inn. 
Cheerful fires, comfortable beds, neatly 
spread tables, well-cooked food, with unfail- 
ing and respectful service, made the country 

. inns of England unique in their excellence, 
in the first half of this century. But even 


these have no written history. The antiqua- 


ry will search the most exhaustive encyclo- 
pzdia in vain for any connected account of 
them. Scattered through the literature of 
the times are many charming pictures of 
these islands of comfort,—sometimes a hasty 
silhouette, sometimes a carefully finished 
cabinet gem,—done by master hands, like 
Irving’s “ Red Horse at Stratford-on-Avon.” 

As examples of the way in which genius 
can surround even a tavern with an immor- 
tal halo, we may also cite the Boar’s Head, 
where Jack Falstaff “took his ease,” and 
the Turk’s Head in Soho, where Johnson and 


Garrick and Burke supped with a glorious 
company of confréres. 

The “Stage-Taverns” of America were, 
in their day, thoroughly characteristic institu- 
tions. At the beginning of this century, 
every considerable town had one. Most 
of them were roomy wooden structures, 
often with the picturesque gambrel-roof and 
dormer windows. A large collection of pic- 
tures of them shows one feature which they 
had incommon. This was the long “ stoop” 
on the sunny side, with its high-backed “set- 
tle,’ where the loungers waited for the ar- 
rival of the mail-coach, which was, to them, 
railroad, telegraph, and daily papers,—the 
great culminating tidal-wave of life from the 
outside world. These taverns were influen- 
tial centers of political thought and opinion, 
ere yet the “corner-grocery primary” had 
reared its multitudinous and baleful head. 

Many of them had a wide celebrity for 
some gastronomic specialty. One was with- 
out a rival for its broiled shad ; another pos- 
sessed the secret of incomparable boned-tur- 
key ; a third could make a matchless chicken 
pie; while yet another held an inalienable 
supremacy in virtue of a peculiar method of 
curing and cooking pigs’ feet. The waffles 
of “ Uncle Jerry” were known and gratefully 
remembered in two hemispheres. 

A few of these establishments possessed 
an attraction of another kind, in the person 
of some Aabitué, who, by his waggery or wit, 

. became a kind of genius loci, whose jokes 

| were passed on from stage to stage and town 

‘to town. Alas, poor Yorick! The insatiable 
daily paper has abolished you, with your “in- 
finite jest,” as thoroughly as the railroad has 
your throne of power-—the Stage-Tavern, 

Thirty years of progress have changed all 
these, have revolutionized society, and pro- 
duced the Modern Hotel, which in its wonder- 
ful completeness and resources far more than 
justifies the famous dictum of Dr. Johnson, 
that ‘there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man, by which so much hap- 
piness is produced as by a good taverm or 
inn.” 

This does not apply to the mushroom 
order of summer hotels, where the “shortness 
of the season” is made the perpetual plea 
for extortion, nor to that other plundering 
abomination, known as the Washington- 
during-the-session hotel. 

Of the multitudes who “run to and fro” in 
Europe, though here and there one has had 
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his specially delightful experience in Paris, 
or Florence, or London, or Berlin, the ma- 
jority unite in testimony to the superiority of 
the hotels of Switzerland. England has long 
since lost her prestige, and the Swiss host 
contrives to give his patrons a Parisian 
cuisine, plus every other fascination which 
his imagination éan devise ; for, if he does 
not, his neighbor will, and that neighbor is 
so near, and so well known, that it keeps 
him ever on the alert to do his best. In 
service the European hotel as far excels its 
American congener, as the average conti- 
nental peasant falls below the Yankee far- 
mer. But what we lack in ready hands and 
feet, we make up in labor-saving contrivan- 


ces, so that the Modern American Hotel isa | 


marvel of mechanical and Jabor-saving inge- 
nuity, as well as a miracle of systematic order 
in the conduct of its daily life. 

All the first-class hotels are so similar in 
their purposes and methods, that to know 
one is to know all; the main difference 
being that some are conducted on the Euro- 





Boston mail-coach turned out of the Bowery _ 
Lane to set down my aunt at our farmstead 
gate. We lived in the then rural neighbor- 
hood of Bond street. A small hair trunk, 
with her initials in brass nails on the top, 
contained aliher luggage, with plenty of room 
to spare, as is proved by the fact that though 
she had come to town to get her frousseau 
(she called it her “wedding things’), she 
took with her when she went home no ad 
ditional baggage but a bandbox containing 
the bridal bonnet. She stayed with us three 
months, and left apologizing for the short- 
ness of her stay, ‘‘ because when one is going 
to be married, time is so precious, you 
know.” 

She became the wife of a prosperous manu- 
facturer, and a few weeks ago her youngest 
daughter Angelica came to town on a pre- 
cisely similar errand. Could you have heard 
the perfect accent and scrupulous care with 


_which she used the word ¢rousseau, you 
: never would have dreamed that the Eng- 


pean or solitary plan, while others, more in | 
accordance with the gregarious tendency of ' 


average American human nature, have the 
table Phéte. In the former a person of 
limited means may, in some cases, econo- 
mize by making his meals simple ; but many 


lish language contains its equivalent. She 
brought a trunk of the size of Baubier’s 
Chicago shanty. She stayed a week at the 
Modern Hotel, and within a stane’s throw 
of our old homestead, and when she went . 


home she took the original “shanty” and 


dislike the personal selection of the “bill of | 


fare,” and as the best of our large hotels are 
sensibly adopting a graduated scale of prices, 
corresponding to the size and locality of 
Tooms, even the modest salary of the com- 
mercial traveler will admit of the more social 
method. 

In the early days of Chicago, it is related 
of one Baubier—a thrifty Frenchman, who 
owned a log shanty and a blanket—that he 
‘kept a hotel” by renting’ this blanket and 
the privilege of camping on his floor for 
three dollars a night. When the weary 
“prospecter” was safely snoring, Baubier 
softly repossessed himself of his blanket, which 
was thus ready for the next customer, so 
that he boasted “me make seven s/eeps of 
dat blanket one night ;” and we have read of 
a blanket and an empty sugar-hogshead 
being rented for ten dollars per night in the 
early days of the Washoe silver excitement. 
These represent the minimum of capital and 
the maximum of dividend, and make a mag- 
nificent anti-climax to the latest and largest 
of the modern hotels, which required an out- 
lay of $2,000,000 to build and furnish it, In 
this the carpeting was reckoned by acres, and 
the steam-pipes by miles. 

the year 18—, and no matter when, -the 
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an additional “Saratoga cottage.” 

These are representative incidents, com- 
pact epitomes of the times in which they re- 
spectively occurred. The day of long visits 
from tiresome country cousins is almost over 
—I mean those visits which were as mucha 


| matter of calculation and convenience on 


the one hand, as they often were of annoy- 
anee and discomfort on the other. I have 
known of a country merchant who regularly 
quartered himself, spring and fall, on a dis- 
tant and long- suffering relative while he 
«sorted up” his stock of goods for the inter- 
vening half-year, and this, too, for many suc- 
cessive seasons. Now, thanks to progress, 
this sponging is abated, and may be fairly 
reckoned among the inevitable nuisances of 
a past order of things, while the exercise and 
acceptance of hospitality is regulated more 
by the elective affinities, 

The Modern Hotel is as much the out-- 
growth of a new order of things, as the word 
“telegram” itself. It is the natural and 
inevitable corollary of the railroad, but it has 
not had time to becom historical. Of course, 
as each new candidate for the public patron- 
age has presented itself, it has been elabo- 
rately written up in the journals of the day, 
and these newspaper paragraphs constitute 
their entire written history. In New York, 
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the hotel follows “business” in choosing its 
locality, each one in turn being “nearest the 
center,” till, by and by, it finds itself left 
behind, and is compelled to change its style 
or its place. This generation has seen the 
Astor House in the heart of business and 
fashion. I well remember the sigh of com- 
passionate sympathy with which my grand- 
father laid down his Journal of Commerce 
after reading a description of the Astor 
House, when completed. To my childish 
imagination it seemed like one palatial glitter, 
from beginning to end, and I thought how 
delightful it was to have a real palace right 
in New York, while my aged relative could 
only shake his head, and reiterate “ Vision- 
ary;” “visionary!” “ “ they'll sink a fortunc 
there.” 

The Astor House was a great and original 
step forward—an enterprise undertaken by a 
prescient sagacity, but as yet the genie which 
lifted James Watt’s tea-kettle lid had only got 
on board a few timid steamboats. The 
locomotive once securely mounted on Tubal 
Cain’s turnpike, and by irresistible necessity 
. that astonishing entity, called the Modern 
* Hotel, makes its appearance. 

é What is it? Physically speaking, a monster 
structure, many stories in height, covering 
numerous city lots, containing rooms by the 
hundred, and more or less capable of giving 
comfortable lodgment to many hundreds and 
perhaps a thousand guests; but, under a 
pressure like that of a Presidential convention, 
it can swallow up and stow away another 
equally numerous quota. It is a massive pile 
of marble, and brick, and slate, and iron, with 
a handsome architectural front, and so ver- 


miculated, at stated and well-chosen intervals, . 


with water-pipes and steam-pipes, gas-pipes 
and drain-pipes, speaking-tubes and nerve-like 
bell-wires, that, viewed as a whole, it is like 
a living organism. It certainly constitutes a 
marvelous mechanical monument, to ‘the 
whole glorious brotherhood of industrial in- 
ventors.” 

In studying its inner life—that adaptation 
of means and organization of forces by which 
its vast aggregate of comfort and enjoyment 
‘is achieved, so that every reasonable physical 
want is supplied instantly and completely— 
we begin to see that it has a brain and a will, 
and we plainly perceive why “the man who 
can keep a hotel” has become the synonym 
for supreme and‘ unimpeachable capacity. 

Falstaff said— 


“Shall I not take mine case at mine inn?” 


He hadn't the faintest conception of the 


multitudinous comforts which any man can 
command who has not neglected Iago's ad- 
vice, “ Put money in thy purse.” Money is 
the one irrevocable “open sesame.” Let 4 
presumptuous being with an empty pocket 
apply for an apartment. The clerk, whom 
long practice has enabled to scent impecuni- 
osity from afar, mildly inquires, “Where is 
your baggage, sir?” and when the poverty- 
strisken creature confesses that he has none, 
in bland but freezing tones he is told, “We 
shall be obliged to request you to pay down.” 
The necessary refusal is followed by “We 
are quite full,” or, “ Really, sir, it will be quite 
impossible to accommodate you.” 

But, armed with that money which “an- 
swereth all things,” let a traveler go to our 
metropolis. He finds himself emptied out of 
the huge railway train into the midst of the 
irrepressible din of “Have a carriage?” 
“Camage?" ‘Ave a ’ack?” “Just come 
this way !" “Take you right down Broadway.” 
He wisely ignores the whole swarm, for he 
soon discovers among the motley throng of 
vehicles, commodious coaches, made conspi- 
cuous by some striking style of decoration, 
belonging to each of the leading hotels. 
These have their regular tariff of prices, and 
are a delightful escape from the tender mer- 
cies of a brood of hackmen, who do “seem to 
have been brought up to the burglary business.” 

Arrived, the gentlemanly clerk proceeds 
to assign his apartment. If he chooses he 
can take a “suite,” the parlor of which is car- 
peted with the softest ““moquette,” and hung 
with draperies of brocatelle or satin and fin- 
est lace. Huge mirrors of French plate, art- 
fully arranged, multiply the rooms indefinite- 
ly, producing the illusion of an interminable 
series of palatial apartments. A chandelier 
of classic pattern, with shades of softest 
ground or tinted glass, at evening illuminates 
the room, while a glowing fire of cannel coal, 
in a grate of polished steel and gilt, adds the 
last charm to the comfort of a place, in 
which one might receive royalty itself with- 
out a blush. The bedroom is furnished in - 
corresponding style; and in the adjoining 
bath and dressing room he finds a constant 
supply of hot and cold water, and all the ap- 
pliances needful for the toilet of an Adonis 
or a Brummel. For all this luxury and 
state, and his board, he must pay well. But 
“‘you pays your money and you takes your 
choice” is the rule, and four or five dollars 
will command a large room fitted up with 
Brussels carpet, “reps,” draperies, furniture 
of excellent design, and the best style of bed 
which experience has hitherto achieved. Or, 
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if the traveler is a modest clerk, but who 
nevertheless must go where business men do, 
he can take a room higher up, with an in- 
grain carpet, plain but good furniture, a bed 
equal to the best, a bell which will summon 
a nimble-footed sprite up any number of 
stairs at his bidding, and with every essential 
of comfort, for a lower sum. 

Families who live in hotels, or boarders 
who remain for long terms, make special 
contracts, varying according to the style and 
locality of their apartments. 

Those words “higher up” had once an 
ominous sound to the country merchant, 
wearied by selecting goods, or the lady worn 
out by shopping. But that Giant Despair has 
been fairly vanquished by the genie of the 
tea-kettle, and, thanks to the ‘“ Elevator,” 
the sky-parlor has attractions of its own, so 
that people who prefer to be removed from 
the noise of the streets, and delicate persons 
who need the purer air, but who would be 
killed by climbing, can get the stillness and 
the grander outlook and never realize the dif- 
fetence, except in increased comfort and di- 
minished expense. 


The “Elevator” accomplishes all the ' 
wonders of the flying carpet, and is a vastly | 
The article men- | 


more comfortable vehicle. 
tioned in the Oriental fable must have given 
its occupant a disagreeable sensation of un- 
dulating insecurity, akin to that of falling 
down through illimitable spaces sometimes 
felt in sleep, undertaken after too many 
doughnuts or too much lobster salad. Not 
so this. You are on the first floor, and you 
wish to visit your friend, who has a cozy 
parlor on the sixth. You enter a charming 
little room, nicely carpeted, around three 
sides of which a low cushioned seat extends. 
The walls are finished with polished and 
variegated woods, and adorned by mirrors. 
Quaint panes of stained glass admit the light 
at the top, but this would be insufficient, 
even at noonday, were it not for a pretty and 
petite chandelier, fed with gas by a rubber 
“flexible,” which itself is very ingeniously 
arranged. A steam-engine in the basement 
winds a huge iron cable round a properly 
adjusted “ drum,” and so you go “up, up, up,” 
the man in charge arresting its motion in- 
stantly, by a touch, and depositing you 
wherever you wish. When a nervously 
cautious man feels the first tremor of the 
start, he cannot avoid the thought, ‘‘ What if 
the thing should break with me at the top of 
the house?” but this contingency has been 
efficiently guarded against by a simple but 
adequate “ brake.” : 





Our traveler, having risen refreshed by 
the sound sleep naturally induced by a 
capital bed and pleasant surroundings, finds 
that the last letter from home has been noise- 
lessly slipped under his door, and that the 
careful “ Boots” has given a faultless polish 
to the foot-coverings, set out ingloriously 
muddy the night before. He dresses and 
goes to his breakfast. He finds all the daily 
papers, on sale, near the entrance of the 
breakfast room. When seated, an attentive 
waiter places before him a “bill of fare.” 
He selects from some half-hundred of articles 
those which he prefers, and while his “ order” 
is cooking, he reads of the last victory or de- 
feat, and learns the state of the markets in 
the four quarters of the globe. The paper 
has these, up to the moment when it went to 
press, but if he has interests which demand a 
later report he will already have consulted a 
“bulletin” which is posted hourly in the 
“Office,” which is connected by telegraph, — 
literally, with the “ends of the earth,” so 
that he can act on the latest advices, whether 
his commercial schemes center in San Fran- 
cisco or Calcutta. Breakfast dispatched, he 
betakes himself to the Gentlemen’s Reading 
Room below. Here he finds the easiest of 
chairs and a well-furnished writing-desk, 
whence he can send forth his latest thought, 
whether of business or affection. Within 
twenty paces is a ‘cigar-stand,” and close 
by, in a glittering “ bar,” he will find another 
solace, if he belongs to that faction of man- 
kind who will “stay themselves with flag- 
ons.” 

Whether he chooses to chat or listen, he 
can sit before a magnificent single-pane plate- 
glass window, and watch the changing kalei- 
doscope of a city street, or go forth, unques- 
tioned, to attend to his various affairs. 

At mid-day, in a quietly elegant room, he 
will find a substantial lunch served, and the 
hours of meals are so planned that there is 
scarcely any moment at which he cannot eat, 
if necessary: but ##e gastronomic feature of 
the day is dinner, which is generally served 
somewhere from five to seven o'clock. 

There are few prettier in-door sights than 
the coup d’ cil ofa monster hotel dining-room, 
laid out with spotless linen, the cleanest of 
glass, and the brightest of silver for this elab- 
orate meal. Since breakfast the marble til- 
ing has been the subjéct of a special encoun- 

. ter, from the army of scrub-girls who “ fight 
| the dirt continually,” and the waiters have ex- 
| hausted every possible fold and plait in the ar- 
rangement of the napkins. This dinner, to be 
perfectly enjoyed, must be eaten by gaslight. 
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The work of the day must be substantially fin- 
ished, and the mind free from care, before a 
man sits down to deliberate upon a bill of 
fare containing more than a hundred items. 
There are few more animated scenes than 
this same dinner, when the “six hundred” 
are seated bencath the massive chandeliers 
and between the walls of mirrors. Of course, 
it is the highly vitalized, energetic /ive men,— 
the natural chieftains,—those who are pushing 
forward the. mighty material interests of the 
world, whose business brings them to the 
great centers. Valor, or Enterprise, which 
is only Valor in a less aggressive phase, hav- 
ing chatted and smiled to Beauty through the 
many “courses,” from soup to blackest Mo- 
cha, they retire to the ample and regally fur- 
nished parlors, where.they can receive visitors, 
or amuse themselves with watching the large 
company of fellow guests. Musit is now be- 
coming such a universal accomplishment, that 
one rarely fails of hearing some charming 
strains during an evening in the hotel parlor. 

Nowhere does the general advance in good 
taste, consequent upon the study of the best 
European models, show itself more than in 
the decoration and furnishing of hotel par- 
lors. Everybody remembers the gaudy 
colors and endless gilding of twenty years 
ago, when some foreigner said, that “the 
Americans had hung up the rainbows for 
curtains, and they had trickled down ail 
over the carpets.” In refreshing contrast to 
this, we recall an exquisite parlor without 
one inch of « staring” color in the carpet or 
frescoed borders, with pearl-tinted walls, and 
hangings of pale blue satin in mouldings 
of dead gold that are as chaste as a bit of 
star-lit sky. 

But our traveler, being alone, naturally 
gravitates down stairs, where he certainly 
will find a sufficiency of masculine com- 
pany. If he chooses he can go to the 
‘Theater or Opera—tickets for the most de- 
sirable seats being on sale in the hotel, so 
that without care or worry, or losing one 
minute of the busiest day, he can secure an 
evening of high enjoyment and yet be ready 
to leave the city by the midnight train, if 
necessary. He pays his bill, and, at an 
office a few feet away, he can buy a ticket 
to any part of the world, or he can arrange 
to have his baggage taken into the next 
street, with equal facility, and all through 
reliable and responsible agents, so that if he 
is fleeced and plundered, he has only his 
own ignorance or penuriousness to blame 
for it. He departs with a feeling that this 
supreme comfort is a sort of spontaneous 


and self-regulating matter ; everything seems 
to be moved by hidden, Noiseless springs, 
But the Modern Hotel is no accident ; every 
detail has been foreseen and its execution 
provided for ; and in examining these hidden 
springs it is ‘difficult to decide which is the 
greater wonder,—the perfect order and dis- 
cipline that prevail in the assignment and 
fulfillment of duties among four or five hun- 
dred employés, or the innumerable applica- 
tions of the scientific and labor-saving dis- 
coveries and inventions, of the present day. 

Admitted to the penefralia, we find in the 
lowest depths an immense supply of the 
choicest wines and other beverages, stored 
according to the strictest scientific principles, 
cach in the manner that will preserve it in 
perfection. 

Near by are the engines and boilers which 
do the lifting, the warming, the washing, and 
a large share of the cooking, and near these 
the.steam-pumps kept in perfect order, and 
ready at an instant’s notice to extinguish fire. 
Viewed from a seventh or eighth story win- 
dow, a street resembles a deep well, and few 
persons can look down into one without the 
thought, ‘ What if this building should take 
fire1" But the sight of enormous tanks at the 
top of the house, with hose ready attached, 
with valves which a child’s hand can open and 
pour forth a saving flood, and the thought of 
those pumps, each equal to an old-fashioned 
fire brigade, has a reassuring effect. 

In the Laundry, steam does the washing 
and drying of the thousands of sheets and 
pillow-cases, and table-cloths and napkins 
which make up the daily supply of fresh 
linen, together with a large amount of family 
washing. 

The next step upward brings us to what 
seems to be an acre or two of billiard-tables. 
The science displayed here is of a pecu- 
liarly personal nature, and though it has been 
dignified by the title of ‘animated mathe- 
matics,” it behooves the uninitiated to say as 
little as possible about it. 

On the next floor is the ever-clicking Tel- 
egraph and the Annunciator, “carrying over 
a thousand wires,”—~a mechanical marvel 
that can hold up its head beside the Elevator 
or the steam Warming Apparatus, which pro- 
duces a perpetual atmosphere of June. Here 
old fogyism may find comfort, for shaving 
and hair-cutting are still done by hand. 

Another flight of stairs and we are in the 
Cooking Department. In a row of huge and 
polished reservoirs tea and coffee are distilled, 
in conformity to the latest chemical dicta, 


_ and they look so “scientific,” with their “*in- 
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dicators” mathematically marked, that one 
almost expects tosee a learned professor in 
long black coat and spectacles step out from 
behind them and explain their action. 

In large steam-heated and air-tight recep- 
tacles vegetables and meat are macerated in 
the manner of Liebig into nutritious and de- 
licious soups. The genie of the tea-kettle 
reappears again, to warm your plate andkeep 
your food hot, and the ranges for roasting, 
and broiling, and frying involve an enlight- 
ened application of the laws of heat. 

By way of contrast, the cook exhibits a 
labyrinth of ice-bins and refrigerators, where 
the meats are stored in a way to secure their 
proper “ripening.” 

‘‘ These,” he remarks, “are my supply for a 
day or two; the main stores are down 
stairs.” Indeed! We sympathize with the 
countryman on London Bridge, wondering 
who ever would eat all the cattle he saw 
going to Smithfield. Our wonder ceasesafter 
dining with the other “six hundred.” __ 

That head cook himself! To a dead cer- 
tainty he is a foreigner, and most likely be- 
longs to that “ Latin race” so much vaunted 
by Ceesar L, N. B. Whoever heard of a Yan- 
kee “head cook ?” But when you learn that 
he studies his art in reference to chemistry 
and hygiene, that such aone has turned his 
back on the chance of cooking for a London 
Club at $10,000 a year (here he gets $5,000) 
because he preferred the freer air and the 
‘better chance for his children” in America, 
your respect for him rises, and when you par- 
take of the savory dishes prepared under his 
supervision, you feel thankful for his choice. 
Of course he is fat; so is the baker—an Ital- 
jan who makes all the bread, and rolls, and 
tea-cakes, and mixes the various varieties of 
hot cakes. Every housewife will see the fit- 
ness of things in this. A child can fry a pan- 
cake, but it takes a “knowing one” to mix 
the batter. 

The portly pastry-cook chanced to be a 
Prussian. More than six feet tall, with hand- 
some gray hair, and fine moustache, so strik- 
ingly like the pictures of the Emperor. This 
magnificent creature sat meekly splitting 
blanched almonds with a penknife! He was 
the center of a wilderness of candies and 
cakes, and patty-pans and jelly-moulds, but 
he rose, and with imperial grace showed Ais 
refrigerators where hosts of delicacies were 
being cooled, and his huge oven where other 
hosts were being baked, and with pardonable 
pride exhibited legions of cunningly decora- 
ted “fancies.” To the question, Do you 
know how many varieties you make?” he 
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answered with a kindling eye, “Oh! no, I 
have not counted now these many year; 
it was.four hundred long time ago; I am 
inexhaustible; I learn something new every 
day.” 

We said the Modern Hotel has a brain 
and will. Let any of the hundreds of em- 
ployés neglect any, the least even, of his du- 
ties towards any one of the thousand persons 
to whom for the time he owes his devoirs; 
in five minutes it will be communicated to 
the responsible head, and the careless or 
neglectful servant will be pretty sure to learn 
that there is an irresistible vital force some- 
where. 

Without entering upon the question, 
whether those who can command a separate 
home do well to exchange it for the publicity 
of a hotel, there always must be a large class 
who, from the very nature of their avocations 
and duties, cannot permanently establish 
their household gods,—to whom hotel life is 
a necessity. ‘ 

It must be owned that there is in it a free- 
dom from petty cares, especially grateful to 
those whose livelihood depends upon active 
and immediate brain-work. To aman who 
wishes to concentrate all his available facul- 
ties on some important and engrossing theme, 
it saves a world of wear and tear.. We are 
not surprised to find that literary men have 
felt and written of this restful freedom of the 
mind. 

Irving thus speaks of the man who, after 
a weary day, “kicks off his boots, thrusts his 
feet into his slippers, and stretches himself 
before an inn fire.” “ Let the world go as it 
may : let kingdoms rise or fall, so long as he 
has the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is for 
the time being the very monarch of all he 
surveys. The arm-chair is his throne, the 
poker his scepter, and the little parlor, some 
twelve feet square, his undisputed empire. 
It is a morsel of certainty snatched from the 
midst of the uncertainties of life ; it is a sun- 
ny moment gleaming out kindly on a cloudy 
day.” 

Johnson says: ‘ There is no private house 
in which people can enjoy themselves so well 
as in a capital tavern. Let there be ever so 
&<2at plenty of good things, ever so much 
grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so 
much desire that everybody should be easy ; 
in the nature of things it cannot be; there 
must always be some degree of care and anx- 
iety. The master of the house is anxious 
to entertain his guests; the guests are anx- 
ious to be agreeable to him; and no man, 
but a very impudent dog indeed, can as‘freely 
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command what is in another man’s house as 
if it were his own. Whereas, at a tavern 
there is a general freedom from anxiety. You 
are sure you are welcome, and the more noise 
you make and the more trouble you give, the 
more good things you call for, the welcomer 
you are, No servants will attend you with 
the alacrity which waiters do, who are incited 
by the prospect of an immediate reward in 
proportion as they please. No, Sir; there is 


nothing which has yet been contrived by 
man, by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” Boswell adds, 
that Johnson then repeated, with great emo- 
tion, Shenstone’s lines :— 


© Whoe'er has travel’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 
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HERE are three ways of reaching 

Monaco from Nice—by sea, by rail, 
and by carriage wé the Corniche road. 
This last is the longest, but by far the 
most interesting route. The railroad 
takes you to Monaco in about an hour, 
and the steamer employs pretty nearly 
the same time. A carriage, on the other 
nang, requires not less than hve hours 
for the journey, but then the scenery 
passed through is perhaps the most 
striking in Southern Europe, I have 
often gone on foot, leaving Nice early 
in the morning, and arriving in Monaco 
at about four in the afternoon, having 
been able to rest fully two hours on the 
way. Once beyond the town, the road 
begins to ascend what is called the 
Montée de Villefranche, and at every 
step the views become more and more 
varied and picturesque. Presently an 
olive wood is traversed, and the town 
is lost to sight until the summit of the 
mountain which separates the Bay of 
Nice from that of Villefranche is attain- 
ed. This olive wood is of great antiquity, 
and, like almost all similar thickets in 
this part of the country, doubtless owes 
its origin to the Romans, who are said 
to have introduced the tree into the 
Maritime Alps and the south of France. 
Many of the trees are very large, and 
their trunks are black and much twisted, 
their branches long and weird-looking, 
but the exceeding delicacy of their foli- 
age, which is dark green on the outside 
and silver gray on the inner, lends them 
a very fascinating appearance, especial- 
ly on a moonlight night, when the arch- 
ing boughs of an olive grove look ex- 
actly as if covered with shawls of rich 
black lace. The leaf of the olive tree, 
which is an evergreen, is attached to the 
bough by a very slender stalk, so that 
the slightest wind sets it in motion, as it 
does that of the quivering aspen. The 
fruit resembles an acorn without its cup, 
and is brown and dingy. The flower is 
very insignificant, 


The olive trees at Nice are cultivated 
on terraces cut like deep steps up the 
mountain-side. All the earth which fills 
these terraces has been placed there by 
human labor; and when it is taken into 
consideration that many hundreds of 
miles of mountain-side have been thus 
redeemed from waste, that the work 
dates back at least fifteen centuries, and 
was performed at a period when agricul- 
tural implements were of the rudest, they 
must be acknowledged as.among the 
most gigantic of undertakings. They 
are from ten to twenty feet high, about a 
quarter of a mile long, and from fifteen 
to twenty-five feet wide. In order to 
form them the rock had to be cut away, 
blasting being of course unknown at the 
time, and every handful of earth brought 
up from the plain below, often toa height 
of two thousand feet. The Provengal 
writers consider them the work of the 
Moors, but it is probable that they were 
commenced under the Phoceans and the 
Romans and continued by the Arabs, 
I have been shown several terraces the 
masonry of which was undoubtedly Ro- 
man, and coins bearing the effigies of 
the earlier Caesars have been often found 
in the brick-work. Corn is grown on 
them under the shadow of the olive 
trees, to whose branches the vine is fre- 
quently twined. I have seen two wheat- 
harvests gathered in one year on these 
narrow terraces, and nothing can be 
imagined more charming than their ap- 
pearance late in autumn, Then the 
golden corn waves beneath garlands of 
vine heavily laden with luscious fruit, 
the olive tree, emblem of peace, waves 
its silvery foliage overhead, the peach 
is ripe, and so are the bright green Oc- 
tober figs, and there is a mellowness in 
the air that makes one almost inclined 
to believe that the age of gold has re- 
turned to earth, 

As the summit of the mountain is ap- 
proached vegetation becomes less luxu- 
riant, and finally disappears altogether, 
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Mont Botron, for so is the mountain in 
question called, is about two thousand 
five hundred feet high, and the plateau 
at its top is barren and rocky, though 
the short tufty thyme and myrtle grow 
in great abundance, to the delight of the 
sheep and bees. The view obtained 
hence is amongst the most beautiful in 
the world. Facing you is the deep blue 
Thyranean Sea, sparkling with sails, 
and often on a clear day with the hazy 
outline of the island of Corsica distinct- 
ly visible on its horizon, To the right 
lies Nice, with all her domes, towers, 
churches, hotels, quays and the inter- 
minable line of her palatial villas traced 
out as in a map. Then range after 
range of mountains of every shape and 
nature, grass-grown, rocky, forest-cov- 
ered, barren, rise one above the other 
until the mists of distance alone efface 
them from sight. Along the coast of 
France can be counted, from this point, 
not less than fifteen separate bays and 
as many peninsulas and capes, Wher- 
ever the cye lingers it is sure to discover 
enchanting districls— gardens of sur- 
passing loveliness, where grow groves of 
orange and lemon trees white with blos- 
som or golden with fruit; stately palms 
of many varieties; the two-leaved euca- 
lyptus; rose-bushes whose flowers are 
far more numerous than their lcaves; 
magnolia and camellia trees capable of 
producing a thousand flowers; villas of 
Venetian, English, Swiss, Italian, and 
Oriental architecture. Here by the sea 
is one of such perfectly classical appear- 
ance that every moment one expects to 
see issue from its marble peristyle the 
gracefully shaped Ione, Julia or Lydia; 
there is a sweet little cottage, half buried 
in banksia roses, which might have 
been transported from the Branch, Cape 
May or the Isle of Wight. But if the 
view to your right is beautiful for its lux- 
uriant fertility, that to the left surpasses 
itin grandeur, Below you is the pretty 
village of Villefranche, with its old church 
and forts half hidden amongst the palms, 
which, together with the innumerable 
aloe-plants of colossal proportions, give 
the scene atruly African character. Ville- 
franche reflects herself and her palms 


upon the surface of the most mirror-like 
of bays, for even in the stormiest wea- 
ther no ripple stirs its waters—waters so 
deep that the largest ships of war can 
anchor in them close to the shore. The 
American frigates cruising in the Med- 
iterranean usually make Villefranche 
their winter resort, and the stately pres- 
ences of the Richmond, Plymouth, Shen- 
andoah and Juniata are often to be seen 
here, giving life to a scene which other- 
wise would lack animation. Beyond 
Villefranche the long hilly peninsula . 
of Beaulieu and St. Hospice stretches 
for fully three miles out into the bay, 
as green as an emerald, with some 
twenty pleasure-boats usually clustering 
about its shores, for the cork woods of 
St. Hospice are famous for picnics and 
merrymaking, and its little hotel is re- 
nowned throughout Europe for its fish- 
dinners, 

Behind Villefranche, and continuing 
for fully fifty miles along the Italian 
coast, rise the majestic mountains of the 
Riviera, Nothing can be imagined more 
awe-striking than their appearance: their 
weird shapes, their gloomy ravines, their 
fearful precipices, beetling over the sea 
many thousand feet, their crags, peaks, 
chasms and desolate grandeur produce 
a panorama of unsurpassed magnifi- 
cence, But what impresses one most is 
perceiving that, however barren they 
seem, they are nevertheless thickly peo- 
pled. Towns, villages, convents, villas 
and towers cover them in all directions, 
and in positions often truly astonishing. 
Yonder is quite a large town clustering 
round the extreme peak of a mountain 
at least three thousand feet high, and 
utterly bald of vegetation; there is Eza 
perched upon a rock rising perpendicu- 
larly from the sea, so that a stone thrown 
from the church-tower would fall straight 
into the waves below through fifteen hun- 
dred feet of space; far away in the dis- 
tance, and close upon the shore, looking 
as white as a band of pearls, are the 
villas of Mentone, and just in front of 
them the castle-crowned heights of Mo- 
naco; yonder, almost touching the clouds, 
is the famous sanctuary of Laghetto, 
and there is Augustus’s monument at 
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La Tarbia—a solitary round tower, so 
solidly built that it has resisted the rav- 
ages of cightcen centurics. 

But what pen can describe the splen- 
dor of this scene? what brush repro- 
duce its ever-changing hues, its delicate 
mists, its broad shadows, the deep blue 
of the sea, the rosy tint which Aurora 
casts over all, or the vivid purples and 
crimsons which glow upon the mountain- 
crags and strew the indigo of the Medi- 
terranean with jasper, ruby, sapphire 
and gold when the-sun falls to rest be- 
hind the beautiful Cape of Antibes? 
Nature defies Art in such a spot as this, 
and seems to triumph in bewildering our 
delighted senses with the infinite varie- 
ty of her products. Here her sea and 
mountains are sublime in their grandeur, 
and at our feet are wild violets and 
heath and rosemary and thyme, each, 
too, sublime in its way. She defies us with 
her colors, her odors, and even with her 
music, for overhead “ the lark at heaven's 
gate sings,” and the bees go buzzing 
home laden with honey stolen from the 
wild honeysuckle, caper and myrtle 
which grow abundantly around. 

It was my fortune once to escort to 
this view the illustrious French artist 
Paul Delaroche. His delight can be 
better imagined than described. “ Ah!" 
he exclaimed, “ceci c'est trop bien!" 
He assured me that no painter could 
attempt it excepting perhaps Turner, and 
vowed that although he had visited 
many lands he had never witnessed 
anything to surpass it. Turner perhaps 
could have reproduced such a scene, for 
he possessed the power of giving the 
general effects of extended landscapes 
admirably, without entering too minute- 
ly into their details, In the “Loreto 
necklace" and "Golden bough" he has 
painted two marvelously varied views 
full of ranges of mountains, rivers, lakes 
and classic buildings, without confusion, 
and with great skill displayed in por- 
traying various and vaporous distances. 

But it is high time that we leave the 
fine arts and hasten on to Monaco, 
Space, like time, is limited, and much 
as I should love to conduct my readers 
all the long way on foot, to show them 


the monster olive tree at Beaulieu, which 
is seven yards in circumference, and 
reputed the largest of its species in the 
world, to pause a little amidst the Roman 
ruins of La Tarbia and the Saracenic 
remains of Eza and Roccabruna, I must 
hasten on to the capital of the Litiputian 
dominions of his Serene Highness Prince 
Florestan II. 

Let me entertain you with a very brief 
account of the history of this singular 
liule princedom. Monaco is one of the 
most ancient places in Europe. Five 
hundred years before our Blessed Lord 
came to redeem the world, Hecate of 
Melites wrote an account of the city, 
which he called Afonarkes (the “isolated 
dwelling"), and declared it to be even 
then so old a town that the people had 
lost all tradition of its origin, except that 
some of their priests asserted Hercules 
to have founded it after his feat of slay- 
ing Geryon and the brigands before he 
left Italy for Spain. The Romans, in 
fact, called it Jortus Herculis Monect, 
and for short “Jurtus Monaci.” During 
the Middle Ages Hercules was entirely 
cast aside, and the town was spoken of 
as Monaco. The tradition of its original 
foundation is carefully preserved in the 
civic coat-of-arms, which represents a 
gigantic monk with a club in his hand 
—Hercules in a friar’s robe. In the 
days of Charlemagne the Moors invaded 
Monaco, and remained there until 4. p. 
968, when a Genoese captain named 
Grimaldi volunteered to assist the Chris- 
tian inhabitants in driving the infidels 
from their shores. He was victorious, 
and was rewarded for his bravery and 
skill by being proclaiined prince of Mo- 
naco, In the family of his descendants 
the little territory still remains, 

The Grimaldis were powerful rulers, 
wise and brave, and having secured in- 
dependence, they maintained it at all 
cost through centuries of trouble. Fifty- 
eight sieges has Monaco sustained from 
either the French or the Genoese, but 
she never lost her independence except- 
ing for a few years atatime. In 1428 
a terrible tragedy of great dramatic in- 
terest occurred in the castle, John Gri- 
maldi was prince, and married to a 
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Fieschi Adorno of Genoa, a lovely lady, 
but a faithless. She had not long been 
a wife ere she fixed her affections on her 
husband's younger brother, Lucian, and 
induced him to murder his brother and 
usurp the throne. Accordingly, Lucian, 
aided by his mistress, stabbed John Gri- 
maldi in his bed, and having thrown the 
body into the sea, proclaimed himself 
prince. He reigned but a short time. 
Bartolomeo Doria, nephew of the Gen- 
oese doge, Andrea Doria the Great, mur- 
dered him at a masquerade given in his 
palace to celebrate his infamous sister- 
in-law's birthday, The galleys of the 
doge awaited the assassin without the 
port, and transported him back in safety 
to Genoa—a circumstance which gave 
rise to a suspicion that Andrea was him- 
self privy to the deed. As to the wick- 
ed lady, she was banished to the castle of 
Roccabruna, where she died miserably, 
abandoned by all, A legend says she 
went distracted, and in a fit of insanity 
flung herself headlong over the rocks 
into the sea. 

In 1792 the French Republic destroy- 
ed the principality, but it was restored 
through the interest of Talleyrand in 


1815. A revolution broke out in 1848, | 
which obliged the prince to declare ' 


Monaco a free town, and which also de- 
prived His Highness of Mentone and 
Roccabruna, When the French annex- 
ed Nice they also added the two last- 
mentioned towns to their dominions, but 
had to pay Prince Florestan four millions 
of francs for his feudal right. 

If Monaco is not a very large princi- 
pality, it is in a pecuniary sense exceed- 
ingly flourishing. In 1863 His Highness 
made the acquaintance of M. Blanc, the 
famous gambling-saloon “ organizer " of 
Homburg, and, on the receipt of the 
trifling consideration of twelve million 
francs and an annual tax of one hundred 
and fifty thousand, consented to allow 
him to establish the world-famous sa- 
loons at Monte Carlo, about a mile and 
a half from the capital. 

The people of Monaco pay few taxes, 
enjoy many privileges, like and laugh 
at their sovereign, and by no means de- 
sire annexation either to France or Italy, 


By law they are strictly prohibited from 
gambling, and are a quiet, thrifty, peace- 
loving set, kept in order by an army of 
sixty-one men, ten officers and a colonel, 
of whom more anon. Just at present 
the court of " Liliput” has given room 
for a great deal of gossip. His Serene 
Highness the hereditary prince, and Her 
Serene Highness the princess, after a few 
months of matrimonial bliss, have quar- 
reled and separated. It happened on 
this: wise. (The information I give I 
know to be correct, as it was communi- 
cated to me by an intimate friend of the 
young ptincess, and I was at Nice my- 
self when the affair occurred.) About 
four years ago the young prince of Mo- 
naco martried, through the influence of 
the empress Eugénie, the Lady Mary 
Douglas, sister of the duke of Hamilton 
and daughter of H. I. H, the princess 
Mary of Baden, duchess of Hamilton, 
and grand-daughter of the celebrated 
Prince Eugéne Beauharnois. ‘The wed- 
ding was magnificent, and the bride 
and bridegroom appeared exceedingly 
well pleased with cach other. After a 
brief honeymoon both their highnesses 
returned to Monaco to reside with the 
reigning prince and princess. Very 
soon afterward the young lady com- 
menced making bitter complaints to her 
friends of the court etiquette, which 
she declared was utterly unendurable, 
especially to a free-born Englishwoman. 
An instance will suffice: One morning 
Her Serene Highness came down to 
breakfast before the whole family was 
assembled. To her amusement, she be- 
held on each plate an egg labeled " For 
His Serene Highness the reigning 
prince," “For H. S. H. the reigning 
princess," “For H. S, H. the hereditary 
prince,” “For H, S, H. the hereditary 
princess.” Being in a hurry and hungry, 
“Her Serene Highness the hereditary 
princess” sat herself down and ate her 
own egg and the eggs of her neighbors. 
Horror! Court etiquette was over- 
thrown, The egg destined for the au- 
gust prince Florestan II. had been caten 
by his own daughter-in-law! The out- 
raged majesty of Monaco was indignant, 
and the youthful aspirant to the throne 
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by no means mild in his reproaches. 
However, true Douglas as she is, the old 
blood of Archibald Bell-the-cat boiled 
over, and the princess Mary is reported 
to have read the serene family a famous 
lecture, Matters went on in this way 
until the poor girl could stand it no 
longer, and one fine day escaped from 
“jail,” ran down to the station and took 
the first train for Nice. 
sent to the gendarmerie at Nice to ar- 
rest her as soon as she got out of the 
carriage. Accordingly, to her terror, 
-when she put her foot on terra firma 
there stood two gendarmes ready to 
pounce upon her. It was, however, no 
joke to arrest an imperial princess, for 
such Lady Mary is by birth, The men 
hesitated, but not so the princess. 
Brought up at Nice, she knew all the 
roads and bypaths of the place by heart. 
Tucking up her petticoats, instead of 
going out by the ordinary exit she made 
off as fast as her heels could carry her 
out of the station to the fence which 
separates the lines from the road, climb- 
ed over it and ran as swiftly as a hunted 
deer through the ficlds, pursued by the 
two gendarmes, who, however, soon 
gave up the chase. Her Serene High- 
ness finally reached the Villa Arson, 
almost two miles distant, terribly fright- 
ened and with her clothes pretty nearly 
torn off her back. Here she found that 
noble-hearted and Christian woman her 
mother, from whom she has never since 
separated, Nor has she yiclded up to 
her husband her little son, born soon 
after the flight from Monaco. Vain 
have been the young man's attempts to 
induce her to return to him, vain his ap- 
peals to the pope to use his influence, 
vain even the threats of law. Last win- 
ter the prince induced the king of Italy 
to permit an attempt to abduct the child 
from the princess whilst she was staying 
in Florence with the grand duchess 
Marie of Russia, but the guards of the 
imperial lady prevented the emissaries 
of the Florentine syndic from even en- 
tering the palace, and the next day the 
princess of Monaco fled with her child 
to Switzerland, What the future devel- 
opments of this singular affair will be 


A telegram was | 


time will show. The husband seems 
determined not to yield, and has recent- 
ly employed the celebrated lawyer M. 
Grandperret as his counsel. It is stated 
that undue influence of a malicious kind 
has been used to prejudice both the 
duchess of Hamilton and her daughter 
against the prince, but all who know the 
truly lofty mind of the duchess will be 
sure that, although the reason for the 
princess's conduct has never transpired, 
it must be a very good one, or her moth- 
er would never uphold her as she does, 
Not the slightest blame is attributable to 
the princess of Monaco, and her reputa- 
tion remains utterly above suspicion. 
The station of Monaco is about ten 
minutes’ walk from the town, which we 
now see is built upon a lofty rock form- 
ing a kind of peninsula jutting out from 
the mainland in the shape of a three- 
cornered hat. It is about two hundred 
feet high, and rises almost perpendicu- 
larly from the water on three sides, and 
that which joins the rest of the coast is 
ascended by a winding and steep road 
which passes under several very curious 
old gates and arches, originally belong- 
ing to the castle. The castle crowns the 
centre of the rock, and is a most roman- 
tic construction, possessing bastions, 
towers, portcullises, drawbridges and all 
the paraphernalia of a genuine medi- 
zeval fortress, It was built upon the site 
of a much more ancient edifice in 1542, 
and is a very remarkable specimen of 
the military architecture of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. During the 
French Revolution it was used as a hos- 
pital for wounded soldiers, and subse- 
quently fell into a state: of pitiable decay. 
Ithas, however, been repaired with great 
taste by the present prince within the 
last few years, Internally, it possesses 
a magnificent marble staircase and some 
fine apartments. One long gallery is 
said to have been painted in fresco by 
Michael Angelo, but it has been so much 
restored that the original design alone 
remains. Another gallery is covered 
with good pictures by the Genoese artist 
Carlone. Five doors open on this latter 
gallery —one leading to the private 
chambers of the prince; another to’ 
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those of the princess; a third into a 
room where the duke of York, brother 
of George IV., was carried to die; a 
fourth to the famous Grimaldi hall; and 
the fifth to the room where Lucian Gri- 
maldi was murdered, as already related, 
by Bartolomeo Doria, This chamber 
was walled up immediately after the 
crime, and only reopened in 186g, after 
a lapse of three hundred years. The 
Grimaldi hall, or state chamber, is a 
large square apartment of good propor- 
tions and handsomely decorated. Its 
chief attraction is the chimncy-piece, 
one of the finest specimens of Renais- 
sance domestic architecture now extant. 
It is very vast, lofty and deep, construct- 
ed of pure white marble and covered 
with the most exquisite bas-reliefs imag- 
inable. Under Napoleon I, it was taken 


down to be removed to Paris, but was 
replaced in 1815. The chapel is hand- 


some, and covered with good frescoesand 
splendid Roman mosaics. The gardens 
are very delightful, abounding with shady 
bowers and beautiful tropical plants. In 
one of the alleys is a tomb of the time of 
Cuxsar, bearing.this inscription : 

JUL. CASAR 

AUGUSTUS IMP. 
TRIBUNITIA 
POTESTATE 
DCI. 

The streets of Monaco are very nar- 
row, and possess but few handsome 
houses, The little shops are very neat 
and the place is exceedingly clean, The 


principal church, dedicated to Saint — 


Nicholas, is very ancient, and possesses 
two or three good pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures, It is attached to a recently-re- 
stored Benedictine abbey, the mitred 
abbot of which does the duties of bishop. 
He is an exceedingly pleasant old gen- 
tleman, very chatty and unassuming. 
The Jesuits have a superb college and 
convent in Monaco, which is the resi- 
dence of the Father Provincial of Pied- 
mont and California. This may appear 
a somewhat extensive jurisdiction, but 
California was placed under the direc- 
tion of the provincial of Piedmont when 
it was first discovered and only a mis- 
ssionary station, The port (/r/us Her- 


cults) is small, but well situated ; about 
eight hundred and fifty little vessels and 
steamers enter itannually. Surrounding 
the port are some excellent bathing es- 
tablishments, and not far from it rises 
Monte Carlo with its magnificent casino, 

I cannot bid adieu to Monaco without 
relating a little anecdote in which I was 
an involuntary actor. It chanced that 
one day in 1870 business took me to 
Monaco, and I arrived in that capital 
on the anniversary of the birthday of 
the reigning princess, The little town 
was decorated with flags and banners ; 
a Ze Deum was sung in the abbey 
church, and after high mass a review of 
the “army” took place in front of the 
castle, on the Grande Place. Now I 
happened to be well acquainted with the 
captain, who, the instant he saw me 


watching the manceuvres, took the op- 
portunity to come over and invite me to 


dine with the officers that evening, when 
they were to be regaled at a banquet at 
the expense of the princess. I of course 
accepted, and was, at about four in the 
afternoon, taken over the guard-house, 
which is exquisitely clean and neatly fur- 
nished, and contains a handsome chap- 
el, a billiard-room and a well-supplied 
reading -room. Dinner was served at 
five o'clock, and a very good one it was, 
The dining-room had -been in days of 
yore the refectory of an ancient con- 
vent, and the men sat at two long white- 
wood tables placed facing each other in 
the centre of the chamber, while the of- 
ficers were accommodated with a table 
to themselves at the top of the room. 
During the repast a good deal of jesting 
went on, toasts were drunk and wine cir- 
culated freely, Some hot heads amongst 
the youngsters began to turn, and it be- 
came pretty evident that it was more 
prudent to consign the men to the bar- 
racks than to allow them to go out after 
dark through the town, The colonel 
consequently gave the captain a hint to 
that effect. It soon got noised about, 
however, and when the colonel retired 
to his private room to smoke, his key was 
suddenly turned from without, and he 
was locked in, The same thing happen- 
ed to the captain and myself. Presently 
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the most awful noises resounded through 
the building: “the army” was in a state 
of insubordination. Some dozen young 
fellows came up to the colonel's door and 
declared that they would not release him 
unless he granted the extra leave which 
was theirs by right. Furious was the gal- 
lant colonel, and no less so my friend 
the captain. They swore terrible ven- 
geance, but the “army” cared little for 
their threats. Over each door through- 
out the whole building is a circular win- 
dow, just large enough for a man to put 
his head through. Wishing to see what 
was going on, I got up onachair and 
looked out. Down the corridor was a 
tide of upturned excited faces. Out of 
the next loophole to mine appeared the 
infuriated face of the colonel. Presently 
some bright wit in the lower part of the 
house was inspired with the brilliant idea 
of firing off a gun. This decided mat- 
ters, and, making a terrible effort, the 
colonel burst open his door, and rushing 
down the corridor with drawn sword, 
soon intimidated the revolutionists. By 
and by the captain and myself were 
released from durance vile, and before 
twenty minutes clapsed the "revolt" was 
over. Decided as was the action of the 
colonel, it was as kindly as possible. 
He treated his men as they deserved— 
like unruly boys—locked them up for 
the night, and promised them a holiday 
when they were good. 

When I left the guard-house that night 
it was already long after dark: the last 
trains from Monte Carlo were due with- 
in half an hour of each other. I has- 
tened to the station. Almost at its en- 
trance I met an old friend whose face, I 
noticed, was deadly pale. He was a man 
of considerable influence, and I at once 
concluded that he had received bad 
news from the seat of war. I asked 
eagerly what was the matter. “Can you 
keep.a secret?” “Of course I can,” I 
answered, “If you divulge this one it 
may have serious consequences for your- 
self,” he returned gravely, “I promise 
to keep silent.” “Well, then, there has 
been a fight before Sedan. Napoleon 
III, has laid his sword at the feet of 
William of Prussia." “My God!" I 


cried, “is it possible?” “It is but too 
true. I have just seen a ciphered tele- 
gram which came v/@ Cologne and Turin, 
It is not known in Nice, and will not be 
so for hours yet. Do not say a word 
about it: if you do it may cost you dear. 
No one will believe you, and they will 
take you fora spy, a Prussian or a pes- 
simist.” I understood at once the pru- 
dence of this advice. Presently the train 
came up, we parted, and I took my 
place, The third-class carriages were 
full of volunteers, recruits and conscripts 
from Mentone. They were singing @ 
fue téte the Marsellaise. I shall never 
forget the terrible impression the song 
made on me. The triumphant words 
shouted out by the men seemed more 
sorrowful than those of the De profundis » 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive. 


“ The day of glory " indeed Aad arrived, 
On we went as fast as the wind, and the 
singing continued uninterruptedly until 
we reached Nice. Here I found the 
station full of soldiers preparing to start 
by the 2.4. M. train. When we entered 
the station, hearing the shouts of “Le 
jour de gloire,” they joined in enthusias- 
tically. The next morning by daybreak 
the official despatch arrived. To de- 
scribe the consternation it produced 
would be impossible, or the frantic glee 
with which the Republic was proclaimed, 
The next day the mob tore down all the’ 
imperial eagles and bees from the public 
buildings; M. Gavini, the Bonapartist 
prefect, had to escape the best way he 
could over the frontier, and madame his 
wife made her way to the station under 
a shower of potatoes, eggs and carrots, 
and a volley of insults and coarse cpi- 
thets; Gambetta's father, a fine white- 
headed old gentleman, a grocer, was 
carried in triumph through the streets; 
the timid trembled for their lives; the 
wildest reports were circulated ; the town 
was placed in a state of siege; but “le 
jour de gloire” did nat arrive. It has not 
arrived yet, and may not do so for some 
time to come; but it must arrive sooner 
or later. or there will be no such thing 
as peace in Europe. R. Davey. 
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